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mAJvsLAro/t^s FOREiroJiB 

Moosieur Robcqumn*s book fills a gap in the previously existing 
descriptions of important regions of the ’rtforld. No excuse is 
needed for producing an En^tsh edition. For centuries the East 
Indies have attracted interest in Europe as a source of econonuc 
products, as a kind of fairyland to the romaniiCt and as a 
field of investigation for the naturalist. The last seventy yews have 
seen the islands become the most imponaiiit part of the tropical and 
equatorial world and assume a leading r6le In the production of 
rubber, tin, sugar, tobacco, vegetable oil, fibres, and other valuable 
commr^tles. The rising tide of Japanese ambition brought the 
re^on into the political arena, and the war of 1941-5 together with 
the subsequent Communist activities has made it one of ^e 
danger spots to world peace. The volume contains a comprehensive 
description of the natural layout of the region, its econonuc and 
cultural dcvclopmeiit, and the political setting and trends. The 
author, who has read widely in his subject and has a first-hand 
knowledge of pnuts of the region, is well qualified for the great task 
he has undertaken in compiling the book. He shows himself 
particularly interested in the results of the impact of various civilisa¬ 
tions on the inhabitants of the region and in comparing the effects 
of the British, Dutch, and American colonial systems. The rapid 
course of recent events has made a great deal of revision necessary. 

I have to thank Monsieur Rohequain for the detailed care be has 
taken in reading my translation. 

CHOLSEY, BERKStttRE. E. D. L. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Tbc Iftstitutc of Pacific Relations b aa unofficial and Donpartisan 
organisatioa founded in 1925 to fadliiate the sdentific study of the 
popples of the Pacific area- It b composed of autonomous National 
Councils in the pnncipal countries having important interests in the 
Pacific together with an Interaational S^retariat. It is privately 
financed by contribuiions from National Councils, corpomtions, 
and foundations^ It is governed by a Pacific Council composed of 
members appointed by each of the National Councils. 

The Institute as such and the National Councils of which it is 
composed do not advocate policies or ^press opinions on nadona! 
or intemationa] affairs. Responsibility for statements of fact or 
opinion in Institute publications rests solely with the authors. 
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GENERAL FEATURES 


CHAPTER 1 


DISCOVERY AND PARTTrSON 


[t was only at the beginning of the ]6th century that the Weslcra 
peoples set foot in the Malay world.i Of course, in 1292 on his way 
home from China Marco Polo ihe Veneliau had stayed for a short 
time in Sumatra and in his account of his travels had recorded some¬ 
thing of what he had seen in the island. Possibly in the next two 
hundred years merchants or travellers, of whom there were many in 
India, whether Italians, Catalans, Jews, or Levantines, had visited 
certain ports on the Malay Peninsula or even in the E^t Indies, Of 
this there is no safe evidence. All that is certain is that several 
Western cities—Venice and Bruges among them—had agencies and 
correspondents on the coast of India (at Calicut, for example) 
before the arrival of Vasco da Gama, At Goa the explorer met one 
of them. This was Caspar the Jew, who was very useful to Vasco 
da Gama and was two years later to negotiate Cabral's reception at 

Calicut (1500), , , ^ 

In the Middle Ages the principal traders m the Indian Ocean were 
Chinese, whose ships were still frequenting the Persian Gulf in the 
hrst half of the I5th century; and from the llth century on¬ 
wards, there were the Arabs, who, together with Cojerau Musbim, 
were gradually edging their way eastwards. These two peoples 
engaged in very active trade in the ports on the Malabar and Coro¬ 
mandel Coasts and acted as middlemen between Europe and the Far 
East, bringing spices to Arabia and Egypt, to the warehouses at 
Aden Jedda. and Alexandria, These famous commodities, whose 
place’of origin long remained uncertain, were distributed iti the 
West by the Venetians and there held an Important place in the 


MaSa wS Sln^poie acd the adiwem Ul^, ^ E«t Ind«, 
piiKs^ but excludes New Guinea ami oihcr MelwesiaJi istai^- Tlic East 
Indies comprise Indonesia (i,e. the islands formerly known as iIk Dumh East 
Sues), British Colonies of North Borneo and Sarawak with the Slate of 
Brunei, and the whole of Tuiwr, 

M.I.B.P —1 * 
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pliariiiacopfEiil and Liic ki tchen, being used for seasoning dishes and 
aavouring drinks. In 14S7 Pedro de Covilhara obser\'ed large 
plantations of pepper and ginger on the Malabar Coast. These 
were merely the ‘heavy spices’ of which Sumatra was the other 
leading producer. Nutmeg with its delicate aritius, or mace, which 
fortifies and warms the stomach’, came with cloves and cinnamon 
from a more distant and mysterious country, the Moluccas. Here 
an Italian lu^ed Vanhema was probably the first European to land 
(1504). Be it so or not, he was the first to describe the way in which 
clove buds were picked. 

The lure of the spices, the desire to avoid the expense of Venetian, 
Arab, and Chinese middlemen, and the effort to ensure control of 
production itself were the main factors in the rapidity of Portuguese 
expansion. 

European Senlttfiem and Rivairy. The slarming of Malacca by 
Atbu{iuer(]ue in 1511 marks a definite stage. It confiniied the 
possession of Muscat, Onnuz, and Socotra and made the Indian 
Ocean into a Portuguese late for nearly a hundred years. Mai a rm 
was then a leading market on the long strait which forms a passage¬ 
way to the Far East. The Muslims had taken it in 1450. The 
Portuguese found ^ in it several colonies—Chinese, Javanese, and 
olhcrS“-each with its autonomous administration. As early as 1512 
the Portuguese had established a royal agent in Sumatra, and a 
Portuguese squadron under the command of Abreu had reached the 
Moluccas. 


For about a hundred years the Moluccas were the centre of 
European activity in the East Indies. The Portuguese did not long 
remain the only ones there, for rivals came from the east. After 
other navigators had in vain sought a passage along the coasts of 
South Americ^ Magellan, who was in the service of Spain, succeeded 
dunng his epic voyage in passing round the continent and crossing 
the v^i expanses of the Pacific. In a fight with natives in 1521 he 
met his death on one of the St. Lazarus Islands, afterwards called the 
Philippines. But the Spanish expedition continued on its way and 
without difficulty reached the Moluccas, which legend—carefuUy 
mamtained by the Portuguese—claimed to be inacessJble in the midst 
of a sea studded with reefs and darkened by dense fogs The 
Spaniards were received at Tidore by King Almanzor,! whilst the 
Portuguese had established themselves on the neighbouring island of 
Ternate. Then be^n ^at undeclared, picturesque, and cruel spice 
"^ri^pper—war in which both sides took advantage of the rivalries 
of native chiefs and also of the ambiguous character of the Treaty of 
Tordesillas by which the Pope had tried in 1494 to delimit the 
1 Olcarius (9) II, p, 422. 
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Portuguese and Spanish hemispheres J It ended in the expubion of 
the Portuguese^ who were driven back to Amboina from Teraatc in 
1575. Meanwhile, under a Basque named L6pez de LegaspL, who 
had arrived from Mexico in 1564, the Spaniards began the conquest 
of the Philippines. 

By this time other competitors for the profitable trade were 
coming on to the scene. The Dutchp who had hitherto been ihe 
distributors in Eutoik of the spices brought to Lisbon by the 
Portuguese, found themselves cut off from that port in 1594, when 
Philip n gained control of Portugal So they sought the com¬ 
modities in the countiy of origin. Dutch seamen tried to reach the 
Far East through the frozen seas ofi" the north coast of Eurasia; 
others succeeded in embarking in Portuguese ships sailing round 
Africa; and in thb way Lirtschoten brought back valuabJe informa¬ 
tion from Goa. After very careful preparation a squadron of four 
ships despatched by the Distant Lands Company under the command 
of Cornelius Houtman left the Tcxel and sailed to Bantam on the 
north coast of Jas'a in 1596. It came home with decimated crews, 
but certain that the spice trade would yield enormous profits* Be¬ 
tween 159S arid 1602 thiileen Dutch expeditions went one after the 
other to the East Indies. In 1605 the Dutch established themselves 
at Amboina, the main settlement sdU retained by the Portuguese in 
the Spice Islands. In 1610 they became masters of Tcmate. 

But from then on their interest was not restricted to ific Moluccas, 
The East India Company had been formed at Amsterdam in 1602. 
Armed officially with very extensive powers and a monopoly, it 
skilfutly interv^ened in quarrels between native princes and thus 
secured coinmercial privileges in Sumatra and Java. In 1619 Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen seized Jacarta, a place to the east of Bantam and 
the residence of one of these princes, where a Portuguese colony had 
been established- At the mouth of the ChUiwung near by he buili 
a fort, under the protection of which an agency soon sprang up* 
Thus was founded Batavia, which was destined to become what its 
founder intended it to be* the focus of Dutch power in the East 
Indies. It was from here that the Comi^ny sucoaeded partly by the 
use of force, but even more by its persistent and astute policy, if 
not in occupying and governing the archipelago, at any rale in 

i KammcEcr (7), pp, iB, 439, and /itfejmi. The Pape's Dot wii ihe mertdian 
situated 370 Eeagucs west of the Cape Verde Tsloflds, But of which istand in that 
poup? And there was no mentJon of the aodmciid^ which passed through 
the Pacific. Taking advitiliage of the ihcn cxistuiB difficuItiH of finding the 
tangitudk the SpaniAids imfairty pushed the Line westwards. A PartotafS chan 
dated 1522 shows it passing thAJugh Sunmlm' and at fiadajoz in 1524 Spain 
cbrnied that it crossed the mouths of the Ganges, lo fact, the Moluccai fell 
just on the edge of the Ponueuesc hmiisphett. 
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controlling most of its trade—to the great profit of its own agents 
and siDckiioldeTSH 

Thus, its rivals were gradnally ousted^ After the eicpeditioD of 
merchants from St. MaJo, Vitri^ and Laval, who reached Siimatra 
and Java in 1616 and returned with a cargo of spices, scarcely any 
French ships visited the East Indies until the end of the I8ih century.* 
The Spaniards advanced no farther than the Philippines^ and as the 
Portuguese were in a period of decadence, they kept no more than 
the eastern half of Timor. The English were more persistent and 
established a Tactory' at Bantam af[er their unsuccessful attempts 
to make setllcmenis In the Moluccas at the beginning of the L7th 
century; but they were soon to quit that place, thou^ tJ^cy held on 
firmly to a few points on the west coast of Sumatrar especially 
Benktilen.^ English freebooEcrs, the best knowTi of whom was 
William Dampier (1652-1715)^ quite often succeeded m cheating the 
Dutch w^atch on the western straits and the no less jealous control of 
the Spaniards in the Pacific, Great Britain took advantage of the 
Napoleonic Wars to sei^ the Dutch tenitones and to hold them till 
1316. About 1311 Rafhes dreamt of forming a kind of federation 
of Malay States under bis conntry^s protection. But in IS25 the two 
nations agreed to an exchange of the setUcmeiits and rights which 
Great Britain held in Sumatra for those the Dutch had on the 
Malay Peninsula. 

This partition became more dearly defined during the I9th 
century. In 1319 Raftles selected Singapore as the centre of British 
power in the Far East, and from that point as well as from Madras 
and Calcutta Great Britain extended her infiuence over the Malay 
States tn ihe south of the Peninsula. She also succeeded by means 
of skilftd moves in securing a footing In North Bomto* But it was 
then too late for her to build a bridge of English territory from 
Hong Kong to Australia across the Dutch possessions. 

Imperial sway was certainly not the aim of the famous Dutch Eo^t 
India Company, whose strength lay wholly In its fleet and its 
'factories* and which merely wished to reap the harvest of the seas. 
U had been driven regretfully to political action, and not until after 
the Company's fall, and especially from 1S70 onwards^ did the Dutch 
Government in the East Indies, like ihc British Government on the 
Peninsula, ^dually achieve the efToctive cHccupation of the terri¬ 
tories recognised as theirs^ The Dutch did not check their castw^ard 
advance until they reached the middle of New Guinea, the astern 
part of which was shared between Germany and Australia until 1918, 
when it passed wholly under the admimstmtion of the Dominion. 

1 For the voi'age of Jean Ponneatkr to SamaTta in 1529, sec Guibon; (5>. 

a See W. Danipkr (3) Uh p. 19S. 
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The end of the 19th century also saw a most important event, the 
downfall of Spanish rule in the Philippines after a duration of more 
than three hundred years. Though Germany had had her eyes nn 
the islands, the advantage accruing from the defeat of Spain fell to 
the lot of the United States, whose spread across the American 
continent had now reached the shores of the Pacific. 

Exphraripft of the Malay Lands. Four hundred years of European 
and American activity have enabled our knowledge of the region to 
make considerable progress. The singular complexity of its out¬ 
lines is now accurately shown on our maps. But on the Portolaa 
charts of the 14th century, and frequently in the 15th too, the 
Golden Chersocese (as the Malay Peninsula was called) was con¬ 
tinued by a large island, the Taprobane of the ancients, in which 
Ceylon and Sumatra seem to have been confused. In the ISth 
century, however, a distinction was usually made between the 
islands. For instance, on the mappeiitands of Fra Mauro (1459) 
there appear beyond Taprobane—Sumatra a Java Minor and a Java 
Major on the way to Cipaago (Japan). Sumatra is shown for the 
first time under its real name in the Egenon MS. {150S?) in the British 
Museum. A1 ittle later the M unich Portolait (1516), attributed to th e 
Reincls and now in the Bibliothbquc Nationale in Paris, sprinJded 
the blue water with the bellying sails of caravels and countless 
islands freakishly shaped like dentate leaves. The Moloc^ 
became better fcnowm after the return of del Cano. Sebastian 
Miirster’s ‘Table of the Oriental Region' (1562) showed a sw^ of 
islands round Java, among which were named Timor, Gdolo 
(KiUinalicrd)! Borne (Boriieo)p fl.nd Fiiloao {Piilawan). The South 
Sea—Magellan'^ ^Pacific—was ^tiU for long lo separate Asia, then 
thought to be joined lo America, from an eaoniioiis Souihern 
Continfiot. At the end of the I6ih century maps by Mercator and 
Hondius reproduced fairly accurately the general arrangenient of 
the islands, in qttibus Molucca celeberriitiit mni, and made the Sunda 
arc curve round from Sumatra to New Guinea. But it was not yet 
known whether the latter was an island or part of the Southern 
Continent. The strait now called after Torres was shown on maps 
of 1771, whilst New Holland (Australia) was given a shape not lar 
removed from reality. Cook’s voyages in the last qu^er of the 
13th century finally killed the legend of the gi^t Southern Conti¬ 
nent. The East Indies then appeared like a bridge connecting Asia 
and Australia and lying between the expanses of the Facihe and 
Indian Oceans, whose waters extend to the Antarctic 
It must be repeated, however, that the Dutch East India Com^y 
took no pride in the advance of geographical knowledge and still less 
in its pubhcaiion. Its support was given mistrustfully to voyages 
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into unknown regions and in every case ii insisted upon discoveries 
being kept secrcL Uoauthorised exploration of the interior of an 
island by its ofScers regarded as absence without leave or 
desertion, and ihe offenders were put in chains. The making of a 
map was dossed with theft. Entailed surveys of the coasts and later 
of the inland areas were the work of the 19th and IQih centuries, and 
especially of the !auer^ when the surveys were assisted by oliicla] 
cartographical services. Since Junghuhn's description of Java in 
about tS50, a large number of docuiDent$r mainly in Dutch, but also 
in English, German, and French, have been published conceming 
the geology, ethnology, history, and physical, plant, and human 
geography of Malaya, the East Indies, and the Philippines. To 
master them wholly is becoming impossible, but an attempt will be 
made to set out here for the general reader the essential points in the 
data and conclusions. 

Unity of the Aialay World, The comprehensive treatment in this 
book of the region stretching from Malaya to the Philippines in¬ 
clusive is by no means arbitrary. What strikes one on first glancing 
at 3 simple atlas map is the discontinuous and insular character of 
the mgiOD. Even Malaya looks just like an island to the south of 
the isthmus of Kia, in spite of the railway from Sin^pore to 
Bangkok and the road along which the Japanese troops and mnlft 
advanced in 1^1. A brisk sea-borne trade soon developed in the 
relatively sheltered little Mediterraneans which trench deeply be- 
twffin the island groups. Strong cultural influences from the 
nei^bouring continent spread from island to island, those from 
C^a and India beginning with the Christian era and the more 
distant ones from Islam and Western Europe coming later. The 
history of the Malay thalassocracies is imperfectly known. The 
relations between them and the Polynesian world and the part they 
played in those dari ng migrations which reached as far as Madagascar 
easily appeal to one’s curiosi ty. It will be seen that the distinguishing 
feature of the Malay (using this word in its widest sense) were mainly 
those imposed on him by external dvilisations. He is a person who, 
after being refined by age-long contact with India and China, has 
finally become a Muslim; and he is also a sailor or at any rate a 
member of a community to whom the sea is familiar . But most of 
all, Malay unity is expressed by the spread of the Malay tongue over 
the greater part of Indonesia and by its development into the 
language of trade even in places far from the Peninsula. 

But the Malay world, as thus defined, does not seem ever to have 
formed a really independent whole. Foreign domination may have 
relaxed at certain times and principalities may have been established, 
in which native traditions fused harmoniously with customs and 
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ideas imported from abroad, especially ia Java in the heyday of the 
Majapohit kkigdoni. History records oeithcr a Malay empire nor a 
Malay federation ^pable of long resistance to a powerful invader. 
This is in striking contrast with the Japanese Islands, which continue 
the same system of island festoons off the conLinent of Asia. A 
fairly general feature which persists to this day has been the difference 
between the coastal and inland peoples, the latter of whom, for 
example, the Bataks of Sumatra, the Dyaks of Borneo, and the 
Alfurus of Celebes and the Moluccas, though they cannot without 
exaggeration be termed primitive, have yet had only indirect in¬ 
fluence from without by slow Enhltmtion and after a series of delays. 
The region consists not only of islands, but of volcanic tropical 
blands at that. The discontimiiiy of the dry land favours foreip 
domination, and the climate and fertility of the soil ensure its 
persistence. Owing to the qualities of the soil and water, the 
countries of the north—particularly China and Western Europe- 
found in the region areas suitable for supplying t^rtain conimodities 
which would season their rather insipid food aud give rise to a 
particularly profitable trade. Later, when European nations be¬ 
came industrial, the same physical advantages together with the 
abundance and relative docility of the people allowed the cultivation 
of other crops, some of which, though exotic, have done remarkably 
well. Recently, mineral resources have come to swell the exports, 
and Malaya, the East Indies, and the Philippines have become one 
of the worlds chief producers of tropical conunodiiies. In fact, the 
region may be regarded as among the finest successes achieved by 
Western colonisatiou in the tropics. 


CHAPTER 2 


LAND AND SEA 

The first men from the West lo visit the Spice Islands did not find 
them the earthly paradise that some had hoped to see. But few 
regions are as attractive as the East Indies to the man of the West 
who dreams of voyages to far-oll lands, and none has a keener 
interest for the scholar. Situated between Monsoon Asia and three- 
parts desert Australia, these island groups afford a variety of scene 
and a wealth of life which raise highly interesting problems for the 
student. The distribution of plants and animals and of man himself 
has given rise to a rich crop of published works, but is far from being 
wholly explained. The swarm of islands, however, is certainly 
related to the geological evolution, 

77;e Formation of the Archipelago^ A glance at even a small-scale 
map such as is found in every good atlas shows that the distribution 
of the islands is not chaotic, but on the contrary is subject to definite 
order. This is especially evident in the huge Sunda arc which forms 
a convex line of great regularity on the whole from Sumatra to Timor. 
North of this arc things are less clear and simple; and yet the rows of 
and the ^ain of the relief, especially in Borneo and the 
Philippines, evince those curved lines and that festoon-like 
appearance that characterise the Pacific coastline. 

The idea that these lines of islands are all due to a range of fold 
mountains at once jumps to the mind; and it is to verify this proba¬ 
bility, sort out the lines followed by the ranges, discover the dates of 
their origins, and recognise the vicissitudes through which they have 
passed, that a large number of scientists—mainly Dutch—have 
striven. Their work has corrected and completed the masterly 
synthesis set out by Suess in The Face of tite Earth. The great 
Austrian geologist saw in the structure oflndo-China and Indonesia 
the prolongation of the Himalayan ranges. The curve of the island 
chain revealed the existence of ancient masses against which had 
been moulded the sediments accumulated in the marine trenches 
fonned by the geosynclincs of Tethys. These masses were not only 
large blocks of Gondwanaland, like Peninsular India and Australia, 
but also, lying between these, some less extensive pieces, like Assam, 
southern China, and, lastly, Cambodia and southern Annam, W'hich 
form the Indosiuia of geologists in French Indo-China. 

From Indo-Chioa to New Guinea and Australia the components 
of Indonesia become smaller and smaller. The massive areas of 
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Sumatra^ Malaya, and Bomco arc foUawed by Ihe narrower and far 
more indenied islands of Java^ Celebes, Mindanao, and Luzon; and 
m ihc end comes a real sft'ann of small islands round the Banda Sea. 

Arc the islands a mountain range in process of formation and 
rising from the sea? Or the ruins of a range that is gradually 
disintegraring? Ko proof cxisis that there was at any time a con¬ 
tinuous conneiuoD between Asia and Australia or that Indonesia 
represents the wreckage of such a bridge and consists of the pkrs of 
a broad conriuedtal isthmus now submerged. 

One of the most interesting and reliable results of geological re¬ 
searches, which h&vc greatly increased in number since the begttming 
of the century in Indonesia as well as in Indo-China, is that the 
progress of the orogenic forces has been accurately traced together 
with the spread of the folds from north lo south at the expense of a 
shrinking Tetbys. The complexity of detail is certainly vtty great. 
The emersion of the sediments accumulated in the geosyticlinal seas 
ms effected by fits and starts with intervals of rest during which the 
mouniains so elevated were eroded and the sediment transported to 
form the mountains of the succeeding phase. But genernny 
speaking, the farther the folds are froiii Asia and the nearer to 
Aastralia, the more recent they are. As early as the Carboniferous 
there were well-marked ridges in norih-castem Indo-Chinn. After 
the Triassic the peninsula stretched westwards as far os the Burmese 
trenches, where Tethys suddenly turned southwards. It included 
Banka and Belitong and probably parts of Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Java, In the whole extent of Indo-Chiiaa the Tertiary appears only 
in small patches on geological maps. On the other hand, Indonesia 
is essentiaily a Tertiary and Quaternary formation, and rocks of 
those eras comprise more than 70 per cent, of the surface of the 
former Outcti ^st Indies. 

Geological research^ has gathered few^ safe notions about the 
history of the archipelago during the Primary and Secondary^ 
The thickness of the pre-Tertiary strata is on the whole impcifcctly 
known. From the fad that the Cambrian» Silurian^ and Devonian 
have not been found, it has sometimes been concluded prematurely 
that 3 continent^lhc “ jEciuinoclia" of Abendanon the geologist- 
covered the site of Indonesia at the beriming of the Primary. The 
recent discovery of Glossoptcris Bom in New Guinea seems to 
indicate a connexion, which was still easy during the Carboniferons* 
between India and Australia. And it innsl be remembered t^t 
Wegener regarded the festoons of Indonesia as remnants left behind 
as Asia drificd westwTirds after the breaking up of Goudwanaland 

1 Good sununaxki of tbe rcseUs obiaifled mav be found in Rultcn CIL 33) 
Brouwer { 24 )^ and (23). 
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had s^ipamtcd Ausltalia from the Dcccaa. However, it seems 
likely that since the upper Primary and the Secondary eras an 
archipelago has always existed here, but that its outline has greatly 
changed. The region was aSected by the vast marme transgressions 
known to have occurred all over the globe in the Permo- 
Carbonifcrotis* Upper Triassic, Upper JiirassiCp and Middle 
Cretaceous. The facies resulting Irom these are all different, but 
many bear evidence that the seas were shallows Changes In fauna 
show that relations with the other cod of Tethys^thc Mediterranean 
of Europe—were more or less easy. Already local endemic features 
appear; for instance, in the Middle and Upper Cretaceous in 
Sumatra^ where a first phase of emersion and folding are clearly 
indicated. 

Movements tn various directions took place one after the other 
during the Tertiary. Numerous unconformities in the strata give 
proof of the cbarige from continental erosion to marine transgression 
at periods which vary greatly from place to place; and the distribu¬ 
tion of land and sea still underwent many viebsitudes^ The pro¬ 
gressive deepening of the geosynclbes is proved by the great depth 
of sediments which appear to belong to shallow seas. In western 
Indonesia as in the Pldlippines and New Guinea the total depth of 
Tertiary beds often reaches 15,000 or 30,000 feet. These vast quan¬ 
tities of sediment cannot be explained by erosion froni the surfaces 
now above water. Other land must have exbted to the west 
of Borneo On the site of the South China Sea and also to the 
south of Java.t This land was perhaps wholly submerged during a 
great part of the Tertiary. The differences between the indonestaii 
and Western European faunas became mure and more striking as the 
Tertiary period went on, for it seems that the great trenches in the 
east and west tended to be isolated from each other. The Quater¬ 
nary was also an era of great changes, but in it destruction was 
greater than constnictiDn, 

In Indonesia as a whole two main phases of folding are recognised. 
An intensive one occurred towards the end of the Secondary aud 
^ginning of the Tertiary and was accompanied by the intrusion 
into the sedimentaries of deep-seated igneous rocks, granites aud 
peridotiteSp The other phase took place at the end of the Tertbiy 
and was also rather violent, but less so than the fust* These move¬ 
ments ended in the formation of those ares or festoons which are 
very noticeable on maps^ but whose eontkiuLty is sometimes more 
apparent than real (see Fig^ 1). 

The most clearly marked is that of Sunda. It eontinues the 
Arakan Yoma of Burma, the gap being marked by the Andaman and 
< Runen p. 229. 
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Nicobar Islands. It can be traced Ihrou^ Sumatra, Java, and 
the Usser Sunda Islands tiU it beads like a fishhoot round the 
Baoda Sea, Diitch geologisls disliDgmsh at least two sewndary 
lines in the Sunda arc. From the centre outwards (see Rg. l) these 
are: 

(a) A continuation of the principal arc from Suiaa^ to Florw 
and Wetar by a crescent of volcanic islets as far as Banda to the 
south of Serang and ev en to Api to the north of Wetar, where the 
crescent almost curves back on itself The antklinal structure is 
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very evident in western Sumatra and in southern Jav^ in the 
mountains which dominate the hills and plains of the oil-bearing 

^(hfrhe arc which appears in the Nias and Mentawai Islands to the 
west of Sumatra. After a of about 12W milw ii 
Sumba and Timor, whence it continues through Tenimbar, K , 
Serang, Amboina, and Bum. 

A third arc which passes through the Am Islands and the ^uih- 
westem point of New Guinea probably 
Obi, Sula (between Serang and the Moluccas) to Celebes. Th 
is maiidy Melanesian and interests Indonesia m part only, 
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Sucss himself saw ip Celebes and the Moluccas the remains of 
some peculiar Utile ranges with an tasl-to-west dit-eclioHj contlnuiog 
the aUgnmcnt of the moiintakis in New Guinea. But iJie curious 
shape of Celebes seems due rather to very recent rracturing. 

The structure of Borneo has not yet been saxisfactorily analysed^ 
It is like a fan^ with a Dumber of ribs converging north-eastwards 
towards the highest point in the island and openiag out towards 
the south-west. But the rebtion of these ranges to those of Indo* 
China has not been explained. The concave arcs formed by the 
Malay ^ninsula and British Borneo suggest the theory of tectonic 
continuity and of another festoon^ But the suggestion is deceptive. 
The Malay Pcoinsula, which 1 $ formed of ancient rocks, does not 
consist of a single range, but of a scries of about fifteen ridges running 
obliquely to its general direction. This is the same structure as is 
seen io the hills of Aanam to the north of Hufi. lo fact, the forma¬ 
tions arc dilferent in age and belong to diflercat orogenic systems 
which are not conieinpoTary, but successive, tt is as useless to try 
to bring them into line as to link op the Alpine folds with those of the 
Pepnines or North Wales,* 

The connexioit between Borneo and the Philippines is less un* 
certain. The northern range in the large island is probably continued 
through the Palawan fslands towards Luz6n. Another arc, marked 
out farther east by the Sulu group, probably appears again in 
western Mindanao, On the other hand, the links joining Celebes 
and the Moluccas to Mindanao remain very hypothetical, Tlie 
Philippines present a convergence northwards of the main structural 
lines, as in the case of Borneo, although the two areas seem utterly 
unlike now, one being the most compact mass in Indonesia and the 
other the most astoiushing swarm of islands. 

Cowiwntal SJteives and Ala/'ine Trenches. Several writers have 
seen in the East Indies a mountain range like the Himalayas or at any 
rate the Alps in process of formation. The resemblance has been 
particularly stressed by Argand and Brouwer.^ Folding appears 
most complex in eastern Indonesia, where, moreover, rock waste 
from Triassic limcstoties has been traosported and laid down on 
more recent sedimemary beds, to form the ‘fatus’ which gives a 
strange appearance to the scenery. Brouwer compares this ivith 
the formation of Iwds of transported matter in eastern Switzerland 
and likens the position of the Sunda arc in its relation to Australia 
to that of the Himalayas in relation to the Deccan. He even 
supposes that ihis arc will continue to move towards Australia, so 
that a junction may be expected between the Simda-Timor bulge 
and the main Sunda line. Alter the oceanographic cruise of the 

’ BleiuJcl (^3), p. 3J2. J firouHcr t24J, p, 46 IT, 
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Snellius, liowever, Kuecciii repOTtcd that the cnomous accutnula- 
lions of sediment which accompanied the uplift of ihc Alps and 
Hiinal&yas are not found in front of the ares. Yet recent move¬ 
ments have been most widespread in souih-easteni Indonesia and 
orogenic activity continues to be greatest there. The many oceano¬ 
graphic expeditions that have worked in the archipelago have 
reveated in a progressively more a^nrate manner great differences 
in the form of the sea-bottom, differences which correspond to those 
observed in the configuration of the areas above the sea (see Fig. 2). 

To the south of the Sunda arc Indonesia is bounded by a deep 
trench parallel with the arc and marking the region as belonging 
wholly to the Pacific. It is like the one which runs along beside the 
Aleutian Islands, Japan, and ihc Philippines and plunges down to a 
depth of more than 5900 fathoms to the cast of Mindanao; and only 
on the far side of the Simda trench docs the Indian Ocean bc^n. 
This is a wholly different ocean bounded by the unbroken land 
masses of western Australia, East Africa, Arabia, and the Deccan, 
whose smoolh coastlines arc fringed with no curving island f^loons. 
But on the near side of the long trench, more than 3800 faiboms 
deep to the south of Java and ending in a point olf the south of 
Timor, the relief of eastern Indonesia, both emerged and sub- 
moiine, is cjtiraordinarily complcj^ whilst the big islands farther 
west lie on the world’s largest conlinenial shelf. ■ ■ an 

On this, the Simda shelf, the mean depth of ihe sea is only 30 
fathoms, the maximum being nowhere more than 45 faOioins. If 
the sea level were lowered by that much, Borneo, Sumatra, and Java 
would be joined to Indo-China, as they have very probab y been at 
various times and even at a relatively recent pmod. Molcng^^ 
devoted himself to the study of the shelf and iboi^t he found m tt 
conOrmation of the geological theories of Daly and 
Aceording to these the surface has been carved by noimM subaenal 
agents of erosion. especiaUy running water, has remained stable 
since the Miocene, and at last emerged about the lime of the grrat 
Quatamaiy icc ages. The sea covered it ngam at the of the ice 
Mcs, but underwater maps still show traces of the former land relief 
(see Fig. 2). Molengraatt and UmbgroveJ reco^sed drowned 
river valleys belonging to two river systems separated by a 
represented between Sumaua and Borneo ^' 
Belitong, and Karimata. The drainage of the sou^cm 
flowed eastwards along the axis of the existing Java Sea, In the 

: KS (W iSJb ihc cremoi period ofcomawntal erosion as haviu* 
occutte4 jn the PWo-PteissoociM^ 

^ Utnbsrovc (25>. 
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northern basb the rivers flowing down from Sumatm and Borneo 
dbcharged north^sasiwards across the floor of the modem South 
China Sm. The streams in north-western Borneo and the whole of 
^tern Sumatra represent merely the remains of the latter extensive 
drmnage system, and their former connexion is attested by the 
existence of many species common to the fresh-water fauna of the 
ti™ isbnda. OLher evidence of po$idve movement is furnished by 
the prcMncc of alluvia! deposits of tin like those around the island 
of Singkcp to the south of Singapore, which were originally above 
water, but are now submerged. The movement is recent enough 
for the rivers, sediment-loaded though they are, not to have had 
time to build large deltas, but to end as n rule in wide, deep estuaries. 

Al the eastern end of Indonesia between Australia and New 
Guinea the Arafum Sea masks a shelf similar to that of Sunda and 
hke It. covered 10 the shallow depth of less than 55 fathoms! 
This is the Sahul shelf, so called after an enormous sandbank 
stretching from Timor to New Guinea. It has been far less explored 
than I he Snnda shelf, but the narrow channels which separate the 
Am Islands seem, as indeed Wallace thought,’ very like portions of 
nver valleys which have been scoured by ocean cuircnts. Tertiary 
rocks have remained horironial in the Arus.i The Sahul shelf 
seems to extend to the south-west of Now Guinea. The ccnire and 
north of the island, on the other hand, form an unstable area in 
which violent earthquakes arc frequent and young fold ranges— the 
mghest m the Netherlands Indies {SiaamgeIfefgie)-^aTC cut by deen 
depressions, ^ 


Between the Sunda and Sahul shelves the sea covers one of the 
most extraordinary surface reliefs in the world. Its main features 
were known by J »3, and the first bathymetrical map of the archi¬ 
pelago was published by Tydeman in that year; but the last 
oceanographic expedition, that of the Snellius, brought hack many 
new details of knowledge. The systematic use of echo-sounding, by 
which some 35,000 soun^gs were lakcn during the 1929-30 cruise 
jus permuted the compilatioo under the editorship of van Riel of 
bathymetricai maps of the old Dutch £ast Indies, one on a scale of 
ID SM, another in twelve colours of the eastern portion of the 
archi^lago on a scale of 1 in 2-5M, and special maps of the straits 
on a larger scale. To the cast of Macassar and Lombok Straits— 
the famous Wallace Line—the Sunda shelf gives way to a scries of 
deep basins. Submarine relief here is so uneven over relatively 
smtUI anus that, in spite of the great number of soundings taken, 
mt^^ion and even interpretation have often been necessary, 
it has been possible to deduce from the temperature of the water at 

* WaHore (63), p. 371. ; Rutlen {33l, p. 14?. 
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diflTereiit levels the approximate nuaimum depths of many of the 
sills separating the basins. These basins—aboui twenty in number, 
counUxig the souLhem PhiUppiTics—foim in fact a series nf very 
peculiar seas whose mutual hydrngniphie relations are often very 
complicated. 

The most fully enclosed of the basins is the Sulu Sea, which goes 
down to a depth of 3000 fathomSs whilst the sills separating it from 
the neighbeurmg seas are nowhere deeper than faihoms. In 
the Celebes Sea between Celebes and Mindanao one soiiading gave 



FiQ. 2.—StraMEftOiP Rivsis on tto SujfiOA Suiaj 

(From Structural History of Eist IfldiM. by 

ptirmiuion of Cambridge UDivmi:^ Presi) 


a deptb of 3000 fathoms. But the greatest depth in the archipelago, 
apart from the marginal trenches near the Stmda Islands and the 
Philippines, has been found in ihe eastern part of the Banda Sea and 
is 4082 fathoms- The sea is itself subdivided into several secondary 
basins and offers a good instance of the astonishiitg complexity of 
the ocean ctirrcats in eastern Indonesia. Water from the Pacific 
docs not reach the nonheni basin of the Banda Sea front due cast, 
but from the north by a very narrow irough which skirts the west 
coast of Holmahcra and swings round Bum. Except in the Timor 
and Aru basins to the south of the Suncla arc, the iriflucacc of ihe 
Pacific prevails throughout these deep-sea basins; and even in the 
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Savu Sea between Flores and Timor the waters miDgle at most levels 
with the Pacific and not with the Indian Ocean. 

The outlme of tltc deep-sea basins not nniromi. Two main 
types arc recognised: one long and narrow is generally considered 
to be a synchnc separating anticlines marked by the tskad arm; the 
other^ which is more irregular in sbapOi^ drops suddenly down by 
steep gradients which secra to be fault scarps, has a broad and 
relatively smooth bottom with a depth of more than 2000 fathoms, 
and appears to be a fifty or graven, Wegener likened them to 
nrevasses perpendicular or oblique to the direction of the eond- 
nental drift* The depressions cut across the Miocene folds and are 
therefore subsequent to them. Pliocene beds in Serang are uplifted 
to a hei^t of nearly 10,000 feet* 

These facts all clearly reveal the strength of orogenic movements 
in recent epochs. Further proof of their persistence is furnished by 
the frequent occurrence of earthquakes which at times cause serious 
damage to the frail native dwelJiiigs, especially around the Banda 
Sea and in the Philippioes. The most serious on record destroyed 
the towm of Amboina on February 17, 1764. In wcsteni Tadonesia 
the coasts of Simiaira and Java are :he most exposed to this danger, 
and in particular the district of Benkulcn. Fortunately^ the epi¬ 
centres are nearly all under the sea. Disastrous shocks seldom 
extend as far as Jakarta, where, however, a tremor destroyed a few 
dozen houses in 1699 and sent into the upper course of ihc Chiliwung 
quantities of mud which bid waste several parts of the tow'n*^ 

Coral Srrtfcfares and the forrmtiotJ af the hiands. The mature 
relief of the Sunda shelf is prolonged without a break under the 
alluvium on the lowlands of Borneo, Sumatra^ and Java, tinder all 
the Java Sea and the southern part of the South China Sea, In 
eastern Indone$ia, on the other hand, the greatly varying depth of 
the deep-sea basins is accompanied by a very uneven uplift of the 
folds along the island arcs- Hence, the islands are smaller and the 
coasts generally steeper and more broken. Coral formation often 
affords data for calculating the extent of the recent icclonic move¬ 
ments that have given the archipelago its present shape. 

Coral reefs of the most varied forms abound at greatly differing 
depths* Many corals live in the astonishingly clear water and 
shelter among their branches a very plentiful and often brighUy 
coloured fauna LncLuding hright-biuc stai-fish, sea-slugs with bkek 
and yellow stripes, and queerly shaped fish* In many other cases 
the reefs are mere ruins and look like polyp graveyards. Off the 
south-east coast of Borneo a sea reef is fonniag about 300 miles 

1 Ttw danger from eanhiiualces is far less Uma in Japan aocl Jets too ihao an 
Sicily and on the west coast of SouLb Anumca* 
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loiif s niaiim atn djstaDC>3 of 140 miles from the coa$i- No doubt 
it marks the posltioa of the foimer coastline of the Stmda sh^ 
before the sea level rose by about 50 fathoms at the end of the ice 
ages. The positive movement here must have been aniform and of 
a eustatic character, for no reefs have been reported as raised above 
the present sea level in the islands of western Indonesia. 

In eastern Indonesia, on the other hand, vertical movements with 
a great range have affected the islands themselves and have everj- 
where confused their effects witli those of eustatic movements and 
variations in sea level. Coral formation does not appear here only 
under the living forms of fringing and barrier reefs resting on a 
shallow base. Atolls, which have been built up at a rate equal to 
that of subsidence of the sea bottom, crown foundations of dead 
coral whose steep slopes some times reach down to SCO or even 
lOOO fathoms. Of this the atolls of Teger and Tukang Besi to the 
south of the two southern peninsulas of Celebes are examples. i 
On the other hand, dead coral covers raised beaches now at various 
heights above sea level. Belts of coral arc found as high as 2300 
or 2600 feet, as, for instance, on Sumbaiva in the main Sunda arc, 
where they form a series of terraces like those characteristic of some 
of the small islands. 

In one island arc. and on an anuclmal axis at that, recent uputt 
has perhaps been very unequal. The central parts of Timor show 
Quaternary coral reefs at a height of 4200 feet above the sea; on the 
east and west ends these marks are no higher than 950 feet; whilst 
farther off there are only corals living at sea level. In this same 
Timor are dead coral has been brought up from a depth of nearly 
170 fathoms The island may have been affected by a rocking move- 
menL one side sinking, whilst the other rises slowly, Siimlar 
Phenomena are reported from the Philippines, where coral h;^ been 
carried up in places to a height of more than 4900 feet above the sea. 
On the other hand, in this group there arc no barrier reefs and atolls 
are rare. This Davis attributed to a too rapid or loo extensive suN 
sideiice and, in short, to a far greater instability than existed in ihe 

central Pacific. ^ it. 

TTie straits separating the islands in one and ine same arc seem 
due sometimes not to mere lower hei^t m iJie anticUi^ a^Sp but to 
faulting or to a dislocation on the horizontal plane. The hypotncsis 
of river valleys drowned by the sea and widened by currents is not 
always to be disregarded, particularly in Sunda Strait between 
Java and Sumatra.^ 

1 e# p H Kuenen CIS), p. 58, There sre many atolts off ihe cosiem end of 
Semns, ihem Puto Ceser, which a perfectly eiicular in shape. 

a UntbSKsve tlS)> P- 72. 
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As may be imagined^ zoology can cod tribute lo the solution of 
the problem of the formation of the islands J ProfitiDg by ever 
more intensive research from Wallace's time onwards, this science 
has not ceased to probe the chronology of the events by which 
Indonesia has moved to its present rorni. Not surprisingly, 
scholars arc not all agreed. The distribution of the fauna took place 
in very differcot and ttneertain conditions according as the genera 
and species were of Asiatic or Australian origifl. The abundance of 
endemic foims may have been due to the oocuirence of fairly long 
periods of complete isolation. Being in the centre of Indonesia, 
Celebes owes to the peculiarity of its fauna the fact that it is often 
pointed out as one of the oldest and longest isolated of the islands. 
In the Miocene it must have received a first wave of Asiatic species 
and then been connected at intervals with Java, Flores, the Moluccas, 
and Philippines, whilst it was already separated from Borneo. In 
fact, it has no species in common with the last named that is not also 
found in the others previously raenlioned; and, inversely, numerous 
species found in Sumatra, Java, and Celebes do not occur in Borneo. 
Isolation became final perhaps before the end of the Pliocene, 
though Abendanon prefers to prolong connexion at least with 
Mindanao ri^l up to the Pleistocene. 

Whilst it is difficult to tabulate the absolute chronology and to 
fix the dates at which continuity was established or destroyed, the 
relative succession of events seems less doubtful. After the isola¬ 
tion of Celebes, zoologists oltcn place the separation of a Philippine 
land—Plater broken up—among the oldest episodes. The Philippine 
mammals must have come from Borneo by the bridges of Sidu 
and Palaw'an, but many Sunda families are absent. 

The fauaisilc affinities of eastern Indonesia reveal a very complex 
history. The often ve^ highly developed endemic evolution of 
types of Australian origin seems to bear witness to an isolation old 
relatively to that continent. Wallace called attention to the fact 
that, though species with western affinities are less numerous in the 
Timor group than those with Australian affinities, they are also far 
less peculiar and difierentiated, as if commuaication with western 
Indonesia was relatively easy. The cutting of the Strait of Lombok, 
however, seems to have occurred before the formation of the Lesser 
Sunda Islands. Among these Flores was joined to Celebes by the 
Salayan Islands; and continuity was probable between Timor and 
Alor, Timor and Wetar, and Timor and the Tenimbar Islands, 
whilst Alor and Wetar do not seem ever to have been connected. 

At the end of the Quaternary Java appears to have been the first 
island on the Sunda shelf to be cut off from Asia. Borneo, Sumaira, 

t See below, p. 56. 
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Belitong. and Banka foltowed in that order. The fauna of the 
islands lying off the ss-est coast of Siunatra bears evidence that in 
time past the islands were joined to each other and to their big 
neighbour as well. 

Volcanoes. Whilst coral formations often give a clue to the 
age of fndonesian structure^ volcanoes afford the strongest and 
most picturesque manifestation of instabUiiy in the region, and 
those in Indonesia are among the most carefully studied in 
world. About three hundred have been counted, fifty of which 
still show some, though usually very weak, activity. Most of them 
were formed during the Lower Quaternary, Phases of intense 
vulcanism occurred in the Secondary and Tertiary, hut they can now 
be recognised only by the nature of the sediments contained in 
strata of those eras. The Tertiary beds arc sometimes almost 
wholly formed of tuff and lava and nearly everywhere show traces of 
eruptive rocks emitted under the sea or on land. An increase in 
vulcanism in souih-eastcm Asia accompanied the spread of folding 
towards the south. In Indo-China the Secondary and Tertiary bc^ 
contain many eruptive rocks, but volcanic activi^ is almost wholly 
extinct today. In Borneo and Celebes its principal manirestaiions 
date from the Tertiary and beginning of the Quaternary, in recent 
times and at the present day volcanic activity is found in the Sunda 
arc and the Philippines on the margins of Indonesia, Yet the m^t 
recent volcanoes do not stand on the very edge of the submarine 
trenches. Those in Sumatra are separated from the Java deep by 
the fold on which stand the Mias and Mentawai Islands, and they 
continue (tot southwards, but through central Java. EastW'ards 
beyond this the series on the Sunda are docs not pass through 
Sumba and Timor, but through Sumbawa, Flores, and other islands 
on the main arc. The islets which form the eastern fringe of the 
Banda Sea beyond Wetar are just volcanic hills. According to 
Brouwer this inner are represents the youngest of all the anticlines 
which have been folded up against the core of Australia. The outer 
arcs seem indeed to be older and more developed, for a more compli¬ 
cated deep-seated structure would impede the emission of eruptive 

ntagma. . . 

In the Philippines two lines of volcanoes are djstinguished, reaching 
respectively Halmahcm and the north-east of Celebes. Here again 
it is the inner line, the one farther from the Pacific, that usually has 
the greater numb^ of volcanoes. 

Indonesia is an admirable region for studying volcanic relief. 
The mountains are of many different types which depend on the 
nature and date of the eruptions (see Fig, 3). Classic volcanoes 
have scarcely been changed by erosion, their eruptions having 
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hitherto been able to make up for aoy disintefiratioD, and they 
present fine, regular cones truncated at the very top, with concave 
gradients which become gentler towards the bottom and fuse with 
the plains in long, ample slope s. The summits often wear plumes of 
smoke and seem to be floating on a sea of cloud. Examples of this 
arc to be found in Salat and Lawu in Java, Sinabung and Sibayak 
to the south-west of Medan in Sumatra, and Mayon in south- 
eastem Luz6n. The last-named is the most reguJar of all and is 
even more majestic than Fuji Yama. Some of them still erupt, 
others give off fumaroles only or are extinct. 

To the south-east of Bandung in Java rises the famous and 
definitely less simple Papandayan with its asymtneirica] silhouette. 
Its last great eruption, which took place in 1772, destroyed forty 
villages and caused more than 3000 casualties. It opened on the 
north-east flank of the mountain an enonnous crater into which 
torrents now drain from its slopes. The chaotic surface of the 
bottom has been carved in whitish tuff and more or less consolidated 
mod with lava flows running across it. Solfaiaras are intensely 
active, and Jets of smoke spurt up from circular or irregularly shaped 
holes, gush out from tiny orifices as steam does from the boiler of a 
locomotive, or rise like a screen from narrow fissures. The walls of 
the fissures are coated with a hard layer of beautiful yellow sulphur 
crystals which arc sometimes built up like a chimney 10 or 20 feet 
high. Here and there wells up muddy boiling water which spouts 
up in many jets, and there is an incessant roar deep underground. 
Papandayan means ‘forge’^ in the Sundanese language. 

Other volcanoes have double craters; for instance, Tangkuban 
Prahu, whose whale-back profile runs along to the north of Bandung. 
Sometimes mountains, like Tambora in Sumbawa or Bonthain, 
whose great mass of dilapidated cones forms a celebrated landmark 
near Macassar in Celebes, have a number of adventitious cones set 
in more or less regular rows on their sides. Lamongan in eastern 
Java is attended by a whole set of subordinate cones and crater lakes. 
But tliese relatively simple volcanoes often form part of a far 
vaster and more complex whole and represent only the final episodes 
in a long series of eruptions. Thus, huge hill-masses may consist 
of a collection of volcanoes, imbricated and piled one on the other. 
Calderas play a leading part in very recent geological history as well 
as in the scenery. The term is applied not only to the deep, narrow 
craters which chxut at the summits of cones, but also to cavities 
which may be more than 6 miles in diameter and enclosed by walls 
of lava rising to a height of 1500 or 3000 feet. In gener^ their 
formation is not satisfactorily explained as due to eruptions, but 
rather to a gradual or catastrophic subsidence caused by the removal 
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of the lava below and the fusion of the enclosing rocks all round the 
crater pipes by the heat of the mngjna or even merely by hot gpses. 
After this the pipes have been enlarged by rockfalJs. This was how 
Tangkuban Prahu was formed into a huge caldera which today is 
tti rpe-qnartets broken dowil> The Tenggcr caldera in eastern Java 
is better preserved. After climbing the chemara-clad slopes above 
Tosari, the traveller sees opening at his feet the Sand Sea, an elUpti^ 
hole about 5^ mites by 4i milts, surrounded by a precipitous rim 
between 1000 and 1500 feet high. Sand derived from the decomposi¬ 
tion of volcanic matter is piled up in little dunes on its Hal bottom, 
from which rise the recent volcanoes of Widodaren, Balok (an 
almost perfect cone remarkable for its radial gullies), and Bromo. 
The last-named ceaselessly belches out clouds of vapour-smoke, and 
every year the natives throw votive offerings into its crater. These 
are only some of the features in a volcanic mass about 30 miles m 
diameter, which is comparable in a way with Cantal <in centrm 
France) and includes the still active Semem, the highest peak 
in Java (12.000 feet). Dutch geologisls recogmsed surassive 
phases of construction and destruction togelher with the displace¬ 
ment of the eruptive centres along a line running from NNE. to 
SSW. Lake Toha io northern Sumatra is the result of still far more 
impressive phenomena. With Samosir Island this sheet of water 
has four times the area of Lake Geneva. It occupies a hollow 
scooped out in an enorinoiis heap of lava and luff lArhich covers nearly 
the whole 90 miles of the island’s breadth. 

Such complex structures suggest that volcanic activity was 
formerly much more intense, and this is confirmed iti many iraya. 
Not a few of the still active volcanoes have left in popular tradition 
no evidence of violeot eruptioo and are now reduced to the stale of 
ftimaroles. Lava flows do not often occur today. Being too 
viscous, the magma generally fails to flow out of the crater or it 
flows otit only at inierv'als. It forms domes inside the craters, bke 
those of Galungung and Merapi in Java, Ruang in the Sanp Isles 
between Celebes and Mindanao, and Lobelobi Perampuan lo 
The phenomenon has been well described by Kcramcrling.* Under 
pressure from within, the shell of the dome bursts from time to time, 
emitting a wave of lava which flows on to the external slopw of the 
mountain and solidifies more or less quickly io the gulhes and 
valleys. The fossil domes which occur here and there prove that 
the magma has lost ils explosive force. 

Today nearly all the eruptions are of an explosive type. The 
most famous was that of Kmkatoa, which in 18S3 gutted an 
smashed an island in Sunda Strait. The explosions were heard 
1 Keimnefling; in Rutlen (IW, p. 9’. 
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throughoui the and the upper layers of atmosphere were 

coloured by ash right round the world; the 36,000 casualties coupled 
were mainly due to the tidal wave which swept over the coasts near 
by. As the wave entered the deeply indented hays in the Straitr the 
water rose 75 feet above its noim^ level at Teluk Eetimg in southern 
Sumatra, tore vessels from their anchorages, and carried them far 
up on to the Laud. A layer of ash 4 inches thick is still to be seen 
under the alluvia! deposits on the slopes, and the memory of the 
disaster remains very distinct in the minds of the people. Another 
catastrophe was caused iu 1S15 by the eruption of Tambora in 
Sumbawa, when the quantity of ash and pumice thrown into the air 
wa$ eight times as great as at Kmkatoa in 

it sometimes happens chat gases and dust from the volcanoes mn 
down the sides of the cones in incandescent clouds, rather like those 
from Mome Pelee. The phenomenon has been chserved in Java 
on Mts. Merapj^ Kelnd^ and Semeni. The clouds (called Nadoes^) 
arc always related to the lava flows resulting from the bursting of one 
of the domes described above, '^lulst the lava follow's the gullies, 
the cloud is here not affected by surface relief,, but moves straight 
dowm asphy'Jtiatiug every Jiving creature in its way,^ 

A very frequent phenometion in Indonesia is the Ishat, a flow of 
mud, a landslide of volcanic materiaL impregnated with water and 
moving down gentle slopes carrying blocks of stone at times larger 
than a native dwelling. The water may come from the heavy falls 
of min which occur during eruptions, as on Me. Semeru in August 
19€9; and this makes a cold tahar. Or else it may come from the 
sudden empty'ing of a crater-lake, giving rise to a hot lahi^r^ which 
has been better iilustrated by Mt. Kdud iu eustem Java than by 
any other volcano. The water of the lake was thrown out by the 
swelling up of the lava dome at the bottom of the crater and mingled 
with the material ejected by earlier emptions^ Such a case occurred 
in May 1919, when the rush of 52,000*000 ctibio yards of water 
charged with solid matter caused 5500 casualties. Since then a 
tunnel has been bored to oltow the lake to drain regularly. 

Today disasters are restricted by organised watching and warnings. 
Posts are maintained on the more dangerous mountains^ Some are 
permanently occupied by watchers; elsewhere instnimcnls arc 
sufficient to announce the premonitory symptoms of an eruption; 
and the population can be evacuated in time from the threatened 
area. 

But the benefits of volcanoes greatly exceed the harm they en taiL 

1 AcciotdJilg to Infonnaljon gathered by Jim^uha aboul the middle of tbe 
t9tti century. 

2 Kemmerlmg in Rutien (19X Pr 96 . 
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Firsts they bring fertiliiy not only to the neighbourhood. but also 
through the disperslna of the ash to places at great dislan^s nway^ 
Their high relief causes conder^tlon and so Increases the rainfalJ. 
Thanks to the high degree of permeability in the materials of v^^hich 
they are buQt^ they are also reservoirs of w^tcr. They assist agri¬ 
culture by their very fonns, for the irrigation of the fertile soil is 
facilitated by the wide surfaces formed chiefly by the spread of lahars 
at the foot of the coites^ but also caused where valleys with inter¬ 
locking terraces become graduaJIy enclosed downstream by mcreas- 
iugly steep banks. The cultivation of a or irrigated riceficld, 
may be carried on as high as 5000 feel above sea leveh The eHect 
on European colouisatjon is no less, for the yield from plEmtations 
depends partly on the fertility of the land. The association of the 
traditional food crops with those grown for export has been far 
easier to bring about here than elsewhere, because export crops are 
often got from shrubs cultivated on the sides of volcanic hill- 
masses. 

The Vorkiy o/f/ie Relief. In spite of the leading part played by 
volcanoes in the economy of the Malay world, it must not be 
thought that they always appear in the landscape^ The monotonous 
plains on which they stand soiuetimes extend so far from the cones 
that the mountains are lost to sight The plains themselves vary in 
origin and altitude. Often they are erosional platforms of Primary 
or Secondary rocks and are levelled fold ranges dominaied by 
residual buttes, many of which are formed of granitet like the bukit 
of Malayan Or they may be tables cut ling thro ugh folds dating from 
the second half of the Tertiary^ or even the Lower Quaternary. 
Some of them rise to more than 3000 feet and are gashed with deeply 
incised valleys; for example, the high plains in the central mountain 
range around Mt. Data in northern Luzdn, and iu cenu^l Celebes, 
where almost horizontal summits rise above 6000 fecL The plains 
are nearly always ndueh dissected by the later cycles of erosion re¬ 
inforced by an abundant rainfall as well as by the degree of recent 
uplifting. Besidesp erosion is weakly resisted by deposits which are 
often soft, like Tertiary marls and shales. The ledges frequently 
seen on the sides of the valleys do not always mark stages in the 
deepening of the valleys by the streams, but are usually due to land¬ 
slides or rockfalls. Such raised surfaces gashed by innumerable 
gullies arc also found in central Java and in Madura, in the Malay 
Peninsuta, south-eastern Sumatra, and eastern Borneo- 

The most peculiar relief in sedimcniary rocks which have been 
folded and then worn level i$ due to limestones t^t are at limes of 
Primary, but more often of Tertiary, origio. Tropical kar^f forming 
cliffs of extraordinarily jagged appearance rises above soft matenal. 
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In Other places there are plateaus wiih undergroiuid drainage, but 
with dry valleys tracing veritable mazes between swarms of hills 
with more or less convex profiles; ns, for example, in Mt. Sewn to 
the south of Surakarta in central Java, in the Visayas, and the Utile 
island of Nusa Penida to the south of Bait 

Another type of reUef which covers large areas in eastern Sumatra 
and Borneo at any rate, consists of plains built up by mud from the 
streams at the expense of the sea and often mantled with swamp 
forest separated from the open sea by a fringe of Ntpa palms and 
mangrove. Other plains have been formed inland by the action of 
rivers in silting up lakes. These lakes are almost ail of volcanic 
origin, as for example those in the highlands of Sumaua or Java. 

The rapid rate of erosion combines with tectonic instability and 
the effects of vulcanism to add variety and change to the scenery.i 
Much heavy rain failing on strata which arc ofien of weak resistance 
causes the quantity of rockwaste washed away to reach a greater 
volume than is the case in Europe outside the basins of Mediter¬ 
ranean rivers. Calculations made by the irrigation department in 
Java show that the mean annual quantity washed away may exceed 
I millbnetTE over the whole basin and even amounts to 4 millimetres 
in one district The average weight of mud carried by the Solo in 
Java is 464 lb. per cubic yard of water. This is fifty times more than 
is carried by the Rhine above the delta and 1*65 lb. more than the 
Canges carries before its j unction with the Gangra. Front sections 
drawn across certain islands made of fold mountains it seems that 
sinese the Quaternary era rockwaste to a depth of many thousands of 
feet has been washed away by erosion due to the veiy rainy climate. 
i Rutten (J3>, pp, 154 (T. 


CHAPTER 3 


CLIMATE 

Malaya, the East Indies, aod ihc Philippines lie bclwcen 20® N. ht. 
and 10“ S. Lit* and are thus situated wholly within the tropics. 
More than four-rifths of the area of the region lie within 10“ of the 
Equator* The vastness of the space occupied by salt water and the 
foci that, except in Borneo, no part of the land is farther than 125 
niilcs from the sea strengthen the characteristics of the climate due 
to t he general geographical posit ion. ^ 

General Features. The climate is marked as equatorial by its 
calm atmosphere and equable temperature. Diflerences of pressure 
are very slight, between Asia and Australia the isobars are widely 
spaced, and barometric readings gradually decrease northwards in 
July and southwards in January (see Fig. 4). Variations in pressure 
are regular, gradual, small, and, in fact, identical for more than 
lOOO miles. They are generally the after-effects of atmospheric 
disturbances which begin and develop in higher latitudes. 

As always, the winds arc strongest and least variable over the sea. 
Three lighthouses situated to the north of the Sunda arc Iwtween 
Java and Timor record more than 88 per cent, of ihe winds as 
blowing from the west and north-west in January and February, and 
more than 90 per cent, from the east and south-east in July and 
August. From the very numerous observations taken by the 
Snellius in her cruises in 1929-30 it has been found that in 50 per 
cent, of the cases the wind-velocity was between only 4 and 12 m.p.h. 
The sea is almost always calm, and navigation far less dangerous 
than in the temperate belt. Currents are more to be feared by 
sailors than are storms, for they often rush violently through the 
stnuts, those at Flores and Lantar in eastern Indonesia sometimes 
reaching a speed of 19 m.p,h.^ For trade between the islands the 
Dutch East India Company used ships that were not sound enough 
to make their w'ay back to Europe. On land the winds arc more 
variable, Ibr the tegular currents of air that flow across the open sea 
ate often replaced here by land and sea breezes. These are most 
noticeable on the coasts of the targe islands and are sometirnes 
observed in the Celebes Sea nearly 200 miles from Borneo, bringing 

t The ifWSt f*cenl de$criptk)» » by C. Break: XWmoiws* ron mterindien uttd 

Inili/ihdr, PS). , 

1 Cp. Walla's observations during his voyage from Waigeu to Temam, (63), 

pp. 410-19, 
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with them at a certain time of the year the delicate scent of 
wild vanilla. The mean velocity of the wind decreases towards 
the interior of the islands. In Java it is 6 iii.p.h. at Semarang, 
but it scarcely exceeds 2 ni.p.h, at JaJearta, a few miles from the 
coast. 

The distribution of temperature clearly illtistrates the effects of 
nrann'ss to the Equator and the sea. There is remarkable uni¬ 
formity in an area measuring some 2500 miles from north to south 
and from east to west, and the annual means differ but slightly. 
At Basco. a little island to the north of Luzon,’ the mean annual 
temperature is 78* F.; at Pontianak on the Equator in Borneo 
79“ F.^; at Penang 79“ F. ; and at Kupang in Timor 79" F. The 
variations from one month to another arc sli^t and scarcely 
distinguish the seasons. At Jakarta, where the Royal Ohsen-atory 
has been functioning since 1866, the mean temperature rises to 
79“ F. in May, but Is as high as 78" F. in January, the coolest month. 
The annual range here is only 18“ F. and nowhere exceeds 9“ F. 
Life is spent in a continuous sweltering heat like the atmosphere of 
a hot-housc. But whilst great cold is unknown, suRbeating heat is 
rare. All through the year the thermometer geneially oscillates 
between 68* F. and 86“ F. in the lowlands. Between 1866 and 1930 
the absolute extremes of temperature in Jakarta—65' F. and 96" K, 
—were recorded in 1877. The shade temperature apparently 
never reaches lOO* F. in any part of Malaya or the East Indies, 
though the north of the Philippines is an exception. Only in the 
sheltered plains of Luzin does the mean maximum exceed that 
figure, whilst the mean minimum falls to 60“ F, As is the rule in 
the tropics, the diurnal range is greater than the mean annual range 
and is greatest during the dry season. In the Philippines it varies 
from 10’ F. to 25“ F.; whilst at Pontianak it averages 13" F.^ 

The days are all much alike not only in length, but also in the 
sequence of weather, the sequence of climatic phenomena, and the 
effect of these on the feelings and outlook. Fogs sometimes cmer 
the ground at night, but arc quickly dispersed, and the sun rises in a 
clear sky. By nine o’clock light cumulus clouds begin to form and 
at the same time a breeze begins to blow. The clouds thicken, 
become lower in the sky, and in the afternoon merely disperse or 
else drop heavy showers. In the evening the sky becomes clear 


’ ApiUTt on ilie north coast of Luzon has a tukiji Jamiaiy icmpcraiiiic 9 F. 

higher than the coast of Annam in thfl state latitude. ^ . , „ 

» Numerous data of the climate of Poniiauak are pwn m h* Ifatt Sfrittis. 


by Fchc (t4S), p, 44. n. ir 

3The mean annual miaima and maxuntt are; Manila «z F, ano ws r., 

Siagapore 70 and 93* F,; and Jakarta 66 and 93" F, 
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once again and after a short twilight the night is usually superbly 
calm. 

R^in is the most variable element in this climate. Malaya and 
the East Indies are certainly to be reckoned among the regions srith 
the highest and most regular rainfall in the world. Yet the diversity 
of ihe archipelago and the variety of its scenery and modes of life 
arc closely related to the amount of rain and to the rainfall system. 
Great contrasts occur, and shades of diflerence arc infinite, even if 
only averages are taken into account. As might be expected, the 
21 inches a year that fall at Palu Bay in north-western Celebes and 
the 166inchesat Buitenzorg Bogorin north-western Java—to mention 
only lowland districts—make a great difference in the scenery ai the 
two places. And the distribution of this rainfall between the months 
offers every degree of difference between montonous plenty and a 
system of well-marked wet and dry seasons. 

Differences in C/rmarc, great and small. The rainfall system is 
affected by nearness not only to the Equator, but also to the two 
continents between which the East Indies lie. On the whole, the 
monsoon climate which chaiacteri-ses Southeast Asia extends over 
the whole archipelago, with local shades of difference due to latitude 
and to the continuation of the island chain to near the coast of 
Australia. 

The two land masses of Asia and Australia, situated on either side 
of an ^uatorial belt occupied mainly by the sea, arc always under 
opposing pressure systems which move alternately from one hemi¬ 
sphere to the other. Relatively very hot in summer, they are 
centres of low pressure systems which suck In air currents. On the 
other hand, they are cold and under high pressure in winter; hence, 
they send out winds. Thus, the trade wind system is greatly 
modified. In the winter hemisphere the trades arc reinforced by 
winds front the cold continent; whilst in the opposite hemisphere, 
where it is summer, the direction of the trade wind is reversed. 
Instead of winds blowing towards the equatorial bell of calms, the 
East Indies as a whole have winds that blow from one continent to 
the other alternately (see Fig, 4). When it is summer in the northern 
hemisphere, winds from Australia blow at first from the south-east, 
but are more and more deflected by the rotation of the Earth, until 
they become south-west winds which are felt as far as the north of 
Luz6n and the southern Mariannes and, when at their fullest extent, 
even in Shanghai and the Bonin Islands. During the winter in the 
same heimsphere (summer in the southern hemisphere) the nonh- 
e^t winds extend south of the Equator as noTth-wfest or even west 
winds, Thou^ often disgubed, the trade wind is not suppressed. 
It often blows as a gentle breeze over the Philippines during the 
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change of the utonsoon and especially jp March aud AprlLj and ii 
resumes when the south-west uioasoon advances too far north and 
finds itself cut off from its source. 

The inQuerLce of these alternating windSp or monsoons, combmes 
wLih» but often exceeds^ that of latitude^ The rainfaU is distributed 
most evenly near the Equator^ The graphs in Fig. 6 show two well- 
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Fig. S.—TEMrauTUilE Raises and Dura-hon or the Dry Season 


marked maxima following the passage of the sun at its zenith^ e.g. 

Cameron's Highlands. Yet the driest months at Padang get LO 
or 12 inches of rain out of a lotaJ of 174 inches falling on 190 days. 

The farther one goes from the Equator* the greater the Influence 
of the monsoons. But their effect varies according to the distance 
travelled by the winds across the sta and according to the relief and 
aspect of the lands they reachn The monsoon from over the sea 
may blow for several days without disturbing the fine weather^ if 
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the ^iad follows a level path aod meets no obstacle. Heavy rain 
falls only when masses of saturated air are affected by wandering 
depressions which cause ar^s of turbuleacc in the path of the 
monsoon. In well'shcUered basins the tw^o annual rainfall maxima 
may be almost ec^ualf as they are at Bandung in western Java# But 
in other places they often fuse f o form a single maxim nni, which 
occurs at the height of the summer monsoon. In the southern 
hemisphere mountain slopes fully exposed to the wind at that 
juncture get a high rainfaJl from the north and north-west winds. 
For instance^ in February more than 40 inches fall at Yasareja 
(5000 feet) on the southern slopes of the central range in Jnvaj and 
as much as 30 inches at sea level at the foot of the mountains near 
Macassar in south-western CelclKs, In the northern hemisphere. 
On the other hond^ the south-west monsoon causes enormous 
precipitation in August on the western slopes of Luzon, where about 
23 inches fall on the coast and about 50 inches at the hill station of 
Baguio (5000 feet)* The latter place had 133 Inches In July 1911. 

Though usually dryp the winter monsoon may^ however, after a 
Jong sea crossing give heavy rain on contact with steep hills. Thus 
the January mean exceeds 23 Inches at certain points on the east 
coast of Luzdup where the wind is from the north-east. At die same 
time the west coast is extremely dry^ getting 0-5 inch in January at 
Laoag ifi north-western Luzon. In August when the south-east 
wind is bio wing, an even sharper contrast is seen between the north 
and south sides of Jjen In eastern Java, Whilst in the south Fakudo 
strcoim with 15-5 Inches, Asemhagus, which is under the shadow of 
the volcanic hill-mass,, has the extremely low mean of 0 2 inch# 

11 is tmposs ibie to touch on all the particular cases# Combinat ions 
of different factors give rise to a very large number of variations in 
the minfaLL system, whose complexity j$ well illustrated by the fact 
that every month sees a raiufalJ maximum and a miulmum in some 
part of Malaya or Indonesia. The dry season may continue 
normally for several months, tt docs so in some districts in the 
Philippines^ especially in the west; for instance, on the west coast of 
Luzin, the station at Vigan records 105 inches of raifi a year^ but 
only 07 inch in the three driest and 37 in the six driest months. 

The drought is far more striking in the southern hemisphere and 
is marked by Low annual rainfall totals as well a$ a brief rainy 
season. The extraordinarily low precipitation in Palu Bay quite 
near the Equator in northern Celebes has already been menEioned. 
The difference between wet and dry seasons gradually increases from 
south-castcra Celebes and the middle of Java along the eastern 
section of the Simda arc. The total anntm] talnfali at Asembagus 
in nonli-castern Java (32 inches) and on the south coast of Sumba is 
—3 
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k$$ thati 40 lEHzhes. Kupang, near the souib em end of Timor, get£ 
57 incbes a year, but only 0*3 mcb in ihc nionth^ of July, August, 
md Scptem^r, and only 2-7 inches in the six months from May to 
October. Within lO" of the Equator Ibis is a strong indication of 
the influence of the Australian desert (see Fig* 5). 

The variation in minfall from year to year is greatest in regions 
with a well-marked dry season and there entalU the most serious 
consequences for human life. Since the cultivation of food crops is 
usually restricted to the wet season, a delay in the arrival of the 
monsoon may have a ruinous effect on a vital harvest. The same 
result occurs if the rains arc interrupted by several weeks of drought 
caused by the failure of local depressions to give heavy min in the 
path of the monsoon. These irregulariUes upset the tenor of native 
life, especially in eastern Indonesia and still more in the northern 
Philippines, 

Now that these special cases have been meniioncd, it must be 
emphasised that over the greater part of their area Malaya and the 
East Indies do not belie their geographical position and are indeed 
equatorial in the steady, high rainfall as well as their even tempera¬ 
ture* According to a table drawn up for the year ! 93^6 only three 
out of 3354 pluviometrical statiom scattered throughout Indonesia 
had a rainfall of less tham 20 inches, thirty-nine less than 40 inches^ 
whilst 2420 had more than 80 inches. No station in the Philippines 
records a total ofless than 4Ci inches^ not one in Malaya leas than 60 
inches, and the great majority of siations in these two countries 
record more than 80 inches. Certainly no other region in the world 
gets such a high rainfalL over so large an area. The mean annual 
totals of the wettesl stations exceed 240 inches, among them Bandar- 
baru between Medan and Lake Toba in northern Sumatra (2320 
feet), and Yasareja in central Java, which has already been men¬ 
tioned. They are both mountain stations; but even places at low 
altitudes have plenty of rain, provided that mountain ridges behind 
them force the saturated winds to rise. Thus, Buitenzorg (790 feet) 
in north-western Java gets 166-5 inches, Padang on the wki coast 
of Sumatra 180» Amboina in south Serang 134, and Surigao in 
nortb^easiem Mindanao 136. The mean precipitation in Malaya 
and the archipelago can scarcely be less than 100 inches. 

Rain falls as a rule iti very heavy downpours. The greatest 
intensity over a short time is not much more than occurs in the 
temperate belt; but heavy showers are far more frequent, and the 
mean blensity i s consequently greater. Braak says iha t in Indonesia 
20 percent, of the rain falls in showers giving at least 0-00 J inch per 
minute and of at least 5 mtoulcs" dumdon, whilst the percentage is 
tea times less in Bavaria. Hence, in the East Indies the showers 
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last a relatively short time. In Jakarta 72 inches of rain fall !□ 357 
hours as against 23 inches in £57 hours at Potsdam. A typiral 
equatorial system like that at Pontianak is said to have constant 
rains; but even there droughts not seldom last a fortnight or even a 
month. The hours of sunshine are far more numerous than would 
be supposed from the continual talk of dismal gloom. The daily 
mean is 6 bouia 4 minutes at Jakarta and 7 hours ] minute at 
Padang, which is, however, one of the wettest parts of Indonesia. 
Eastern Indonesia has the greatest amount of sunshine during the 
year. Kupang has 3072 hours as against 2103 at Manila, 2229 at 
Pontianak, 2326 at Jakarta, and 2S49 at Macassar, Jakarta has 
only 103 days in the year which are really overcast, that is when 
cloud cover is greater than but only 12 days of clear sky— 
when cloud cover is less th^ The play of sunlight on the 
different shades of green in forest and cultivated field Is one of the 
great charms of Indonesia. Yet travellers like Conrad have spoken 
of the oppressive character of the tropical sun, whose light is diffused 
by the damp atmosphere both at sea and over tin-yielding estuaries 
with their white beaches and fringes of dark mangrove. 

like rain, thunderstorms are not more violent than in western 
Europe; but they are more frequent and usually occur in the after¬ 
noon at the change of the monsoon and especially in the weeks of 
at least relative drought preceding the rainy season. They seldom 
accompany heavy rains. 

Storms and hurricanes do not often occur in the East Indies, and 
their violence and the damage they do are often exaggerated. Excep¬ 
tions must, however, be made of the north and south margins of the 
archipelago, for there typhoons arc rife. These storms begin in the 
belt of air forming the equatorial warm front which is displaced by 
the action of high-pressure bells, and they travel from cast to west 
as a rule.^ Those which pass to the south of the Sunda arc are 
sometimes felt in Java and may cause heavy damage in Timor and 
nearby islands in April. Far more frequent and dangerous are the 
typhoons in the Philippines. Every year several of tbem cross the 
northern part of those islands, nearly always between July and 
November. They then make for southern Japan or the coasts of 
China or Indo-China, causing considerable havoc at times. House- 
roofs are tom off, telegraph poles knocked down, and trees uprooted 
by the violence of the wind. Floods that are sometimes fatal to 
man and beast are caused by the heavy min and even more by the 
aocompanyiog inrush of the tide reinToiced by storm waves. 

Differences in climate are further increased by the effects of 
altitude, in Indonesia the temperature decreases on an average by 

I Deppemutn 140). 
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I* F, for every 375 feel of ascent. But the ihennometer varies no 
more from one month to the next in the mountains than in the plains. 
Monthly means do not differ by much more than 4*’ F. at Bagiun or 
at the sunmut of Pangcrango in wcsiena Java (9900 feet) and only 
by S'" at Fort de Kock in Sumatra (3000 feet). Between 1912 and 
191S the absolute minimum recorded on Fangcrango wa$ 33^F.i 
and night frost has never been observed in the mountains in Maiaya, 
Sumatra, or the north and centre of Celebes^ but hoar-frost has 
occurred at Kinabala in northern Borneo. The lowest temperatures 
have been recorded in the south-east of the archipelago^ where frost 
often occurs above 5000 feet during calm nighU at the height of the 
dry season; for exampkp ai a height of about 6000 feel on the 
plateau of Dieng in central Java and even no higher than 3000 feet 
in the crater of tjen in the eastern part of the same island. 

The sky above the mountains is more often overcast, and clouds 
collect more regularly^ in the afternoon and night. At hrst rainfall 
increases w^ith height, precipitation consisting more often than in the 
Lowlands of persistent showers of fine rain. Oo Mt. Slnggalang 
near the Equator in Sumatra observations taken at a height of 
9500 feet show that there were 320 days of rain in the year and a 
mean relative humidity of 93 per cent., the driest mouth not falling 
betow ^9 per cent. But then the lainfall diminJshcs above a certain 
altitude^ though no general rule can be formulated. On isolated 
volf^oes the decrease begins about half-way up. On compact 
hill-masses the belt of greatest rainfall seems to rise higlier as the 
altitude of the hill-mass increases. The air changes more often 
owing to the existence of vcrticaJ ascending or descending currents; 
so on the heights the relative humidity nmy pass in a few minutes 
from a very low figure almost to saturation point. 

AccIimaUsdixon. in spite of the equability of the temperature, 
which is a permanent equatorial feature, hill stations are l»nefiiciai 
to the health of Europeans and enable them to stay in the tropics 
for a long time with le$s frequent visits to Europe. The progress in 
housing and the adoption of a diet and dress suitable to the climate 
are not enough to prevent anemia and the nervous diseases which 
threaten Europeans dwelling in the lowlands. lu the loneliness of 
the bush and ;he atmosphere of native sunouJidings these ill- 
defined maladieSp called the Thiiippinite^ in Manila, have led to 
mental depression and an obsession of fear of mysterious and bileful 
influences.^ The air in the hills at least delays and weakens the 
attacks of $uch diseases. The journey to Builenzarg has an im¬ 
mediately salutary effect on a resident of Jakarta, though the drop 

^ Cp. the storks of Somerset Maqghiun, who has travelled in Malaya: The 
Tren^imt of a Le<ff Thf Ca^mrirm TWr, 
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ia temperature averages only 2-5^ The number of holiday 
stations above 3000 feet bos increased^ among the most frequented 
being Cameron^s Highlands in Pahang on the Ferak-Fahang border^ 
Fraser's Hill (4200 feet) also in Pahang to the north of Kuala 
Lumpur in Msilaya^ Berastagi (5250 feet) to the north of Lake Toba 
In Sumatra^ Baguio (5000 feet) in the mountains of Lurdn, and 
Tosari (5700 feet) on the slopes of the Tengger MU-niass in eastern 
Java. In the last mentioned the mean temperature h 18*5"^ F. 
lower than in Jakarta. It is a delight to sleep under b1ankets» yet to 
shiver slightly in the mornings and then to set oflf early under a clear 
sky for the casuarina forests and the bore summits of the volcanoes^ 


CHAPTER 4 


VEGETATION AND FAUNA 

Malaya and Indooesb have a wealth of living species unique in 
tropical lands* This is certainly due in part lo the hea^'y rainfall 
and variety of relief, but it is also the outcome of a position between 
two very undent major oondnentai realms. The flora and fauna 
which evolved in south-eastern Asia and in Australia in very different 
conditions would naturally spread over Indonesia, where they would 
meet and mingle. The existing vegetable and animal life there is the 
outcome of a very complex evolution influenced by geological 
developments. The formation of the inlands was certainly not a 
regular process. As w^as said above, its history remains very 
obscurep and our gUmpse of the series of conditions through which 
the archipelago has passed and of the very numerous changes in its 
outline during the Tertiary and Quaternary periods is due to botanical 
and zoological research. As a result of variations in the sea level, 
in drogcnic forces, vulcanism, the activity of coral formation* and 
the deposition of alluvium, groups of islands have been alternately 
joined together and separated. The connexion between Asia and 
Australia has been broken, re-established, and broken again; and 
animals and plants from the continents have developed local 
characteristics during the more or less lengthy periods of isolation* 
Hence, the interest aroused by the exuberance and diversity of life in 
the region is easily understood* 

The probtems have In fact caused great enUiusiasni in many 
naturalists, and the theory of natural $clection wa5 formulated very 
largely from observations made in this region. The most striking, 
of course, were those of A. R. Wallace, who stayed in these parts 
from IS54 to 1362 and brought back more than 125,000 specimens 
of the fauna. He confirmed the theory worked out by Darwin as 
early as 1835^ and the years 1858 when Wallace and Darwin read a 
joint paper before the Linncan Society, and 1859 when 77je Origm of 
SpecifS was pnblished, are oulstauding dates in the history of 
natural science. 

Wallace saw in the Straits of Macassar and Lombok a clear line 
of separation between species of Asiatic aflimty and those of 
Australian origin. Later researches have proved that the Wallace 
Line did not have the clearness of definition attributed to it by its 
author*^ It is strange, of course, that it should conespond more or 

1 Aocordinf lo Vaa Steerus (56a> Uac most sl^Ukaot break in the Sunda arc, 
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Ic^s csacily with the trmisiiian from the Sunday shelf to ih& deep seas 
and small islands of eastern Indonesia. But whUst this structural 
diflcrence is certainly fairly ancient.* the straits separating the 
Lsbnds wcre» however, not insuperable obstacles to the migration of 
animal and vegetable species. This was especially true of the latter, 
which can be more easily carried by winds and currents. The 
Wallace Line keeps its validity for many zoologists, hut* on the other 
hand* most botanists regard the East Indies as a fioral domain in 
which Asiatic influence prevails. In any case, the relative number 
of Australian forms increases only gradual ly^ and predominance 
is reached only in Australia itself.^ 

tf/ Forest, There is no doubt that the climate of the 
region is generally favourable to the existence of dense forest. The 
forest vegetation-type is indeed very extensive* but is far from being 
everywhere present* No absolute value can be given to the figures 
quoted for its area, because it has not yet been sufficiently investi* 
gated for exact description to be possible, and the statistics very 
often include under the head of forest associations what should more 
properly be termed savana or bush {see Fig. 7),^ 

T^e proportion of woodland to the total area of the region seems 
to be far below one-half and is probably nearer one-third* Bui 
forest is very unevenly spread over the islands and even over parts 
of the same island. In the Philippines its area is reckoned at 55 per 
cent, of the whole group; but Mindanao is far more w^ooded than 
Luz6n, Mindoro than Panay, and Negros than Sebu, The most 
reliable figures for Indonesia come mainly from Endert^s researches 
and were given recently by van Stcenis and illustrated by a very fine 
map in the Atlas van rropircA Nederland, According to IL forest 
covers 70 per cent, of the surface in northern and north-eastern 
Sumatra, the south-eastern half of BomeOi the Moluctasi and New 
Guinea; but less than 30 per cent in the Sunda arc from Java to 
Timor inclusive. Elsewhere the proportion varies between 30 and 
70 per cent. 

In seeking to discover the causes of these great differences it is 

so far as plant geography is ooncemed. h Sunda Strait beiwocn Sumatra and 
Ja^a, aAd not Lombok Straiu 

t AcoonJitte to Ruticn thert was deep water between Bomco acd Celebes rijht 
at ibc beginning or ibe Mioceoe. 

2 OMeaman cousidm die fauna well as tbc Bora of New GuiKa as being on 
the whole of a mainly Aaiatic diatacief. See voL xcv, 1940* 

pp. 230«-17* 

^ The chier work on Ihe ^tgetation of the Dutch East Iiidiea is MateiJche 
Vt^atieschefun, by G- Gh J- van Slecnia (56). It is accompanied by a map 
on a scale of 1/75M. The map is reproduoKl in the Atlas \an Twphch Nedar- 
(aiirf.sheet7(3J>. 
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impossible to confine one's researches to cLimatjc factors^ for they 
are cert^nly difiicult lo assess esacily. J t is delmiiely not enough 
to consider the rainfall totals only, and the distribution of min 
through the year must be examiDcd. The duration of the rains 
should also be investigated, but this is gcneraJly unknown. There 
is no doubt that in the Lesser Sunda Islands to the east of Lombok 
the smallness of ibe area of woodland is due to the lower rainfall and 
especially to the long dry season. The relaiion between the cUmate 
and vegetation scarcely ever appears to be dircci* hov^ever, but 
comes about through the action of man. If, ignoring details, 
account be taken of only the main regional divisions mentioned 
above, the area covered by forest is found to be inversely pro¬ 
portionate to the density of populaiion» except in the Lesser Sunda 
Islands. Together with the climate and soil, but more than either 
of them, man is chiefly responsible for the presentHjay distribution 
of vegetation-types. His handiwork is certainly apparent in the 
propagation of a large number of species not only of cultivated 
plants, but also of others which have been introduced by accident 
and have remained wild. Such* for instance, are EichJmrnla 
arassipes^ which comes from tropical America and which clogs the 
streams and even hinders navigation with its upright leaves and vblct 
flowers; and Mimosn pudiai^ which is of Brazilian origin and, on 
being aochmatlsed in gardens in Java, became a weed* But man has 
also been the great destroyer of the dense forests which has been 
replaced by secondary growths that lead to the grass savana, where 
trees arc completely absent. This development though far earlier 
than the arrival of the Europeans and in a sense Lmmemorial^ has 
been hastened by colonisation. The forest has diminished not only 
owing to the spread of European plantations, but also because the 
increase in native popubrion occasioned an extensJon of collecting 
and of the tradition^ methods of cultivation over ever widening 
areas. 

The appearance of the vegetation is due to the combined action of 
climate, soil* and man* together with palacogcographical factors. 
The forest \$ of counse far from being always the same in appearance, 
for tropical fores I naturally differs from temperate forest in the great 
variety of elements that go to make it up. In Indonesia van Steenb 
has counted between 20,000 and BOpOOO species of trees, shrubs, and 
grasses, belonging to a tout 2500 families. Even Endert arrives at 
3000 species and 450 familJes* though he restricts bis count to trees 
of at least ISJ inches in diameter at the height of a man*s breast.^ 
But the irregularity with which the trees are mingled b not always 
the same. Even in typical equatorial forest little diSerences in the 
^ Van Slcenis (5Q, p. 40. 
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naiure of the soD, relief, or climate are reflected Lu the appearance of 
the stands. The slight anticlinal ridges of tuff on the lowlands of 
Sumatra carry fine stands of diptcrocarps which show up against 
the rest of the forest. The Tertiary hills in eastern Java are the 
favourite home of teak. In places where the layman at first sees 
only inextricable confusion the botanist recognises an arrangenient 
something like a mosaic, tuid in the most luiuriant forests he dis* 
tinguishes stands each of which is characterise by the fairly sm^ 
number of speci estheycomain. Surveys of this ^nd ha ve certainly 
been carried out more carefully in Indonesia than in any other re^on 
in the hot belt. Here, however, only the main features of disinbu- 
tion can be touched upon. 

Coastal Forests. The mangrove' is a well-known form of coastal 
vegetation in the hot belt. The term includes a group of speci« 
belonging to fatniUes differing somewhat from each other, but al 
remarkably well adapted to their environment, that is, to soil 
periodically covered by the tide. Mangroves arc found on lime¬ 
stone shores—for instance, on coral islands—but arc of p^f 
ihcre, Tlieir favourite home is the hiUf-consolidatcd mud 
shores of relatively calm bays and lagoons, where they are sheltered 

from strong currents. They arc fou nd to some extent every where in 

the East Indies, but they form an almost continuous fringe on me 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula, eastern Sumatra, and southern 
and eastern Bomea, The traveller who goes up deeply indented 
estuaries like that of the Musi at Falerabang tends to exaggerate me 
width of the mangrove belt, which may be as little as 30 yards ^d 
seldom exceeds a mile or two. However, in the distnct of Port 
Weld in the North of Perak in Malaya it measures nearly 12 miles. 
The various species are not scattered about at random but run m 
successive belts parallel with the shore. The outer belt generally 
belongs to the genus Hlitzopkora, and the species JViUPphora 
cotijueata and R. muc/onata are the first to be seen from ibe sea, at 
first like outposts cut off by the flood tide and later as a oontmuous 
fringe. They form an almost impenetrable obstacle with their 
stems supported on stilt-roots and aerial roots that stream down 
from the main branches. Their seedlings, which arc developed on 
the tree itself, shoot like darts into the blue-black mud and send out 
their roots into it in a few hours^a peculiarity which led Sehimper 
to qualify the species as viviparous. The leaves are of a fine glossy 
green and arc adapted to rapid uanspiralion. , ,, , , 

Farther back from the sea appear other species of Rhiiophara and 
also, as the soil is often more sandy and mixed with coral limestone, 
representatives of the genera Bruguiera, Avicermia, and Souneram, 
1 Van StMuis (SQi 
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Siiii-roois becoi^c less coiTimon and in the end disappear from Ihe 
boU<ini of the stem; but tbe roots form an inextricable tangle from 
H^'hence issue curious outgrowths^ called pneumatophores, that have 
quite differeut funcUons than of assisting respiraUon. The trees 
sometimes reach a height of 100 or 120 feet, when their growth is not 
choked. But the mangrove belt has generally been the object oF 
brisk exploitation because it is situated right ou navigable water and 
furnishes various products like timber suitable for making sunken 
piles: hard» heavy^ woody matter excellent for making charcoal^ 
tannin^ and so on. On the coasts of densely populated lowiands^ 
like the plain around Manila Bay, the natives have long been 
systematically exploiting the mangrove belt. The requirements of 
European enterprise have brought great destruction on coastaj 
forests; but today felling is very strictly regulated almost everywhere 
and is sometimes offset by afforestation. 

Among the species of true mangroves a palm which ^ows in 
clumps or belts of varying width is often to be seen. On the banks 
of muddyp strongly tidal rivers it is found higher upstream than the 
man^ove and indeed right up to where the water is scarcely brackish. 
This is Nipa/ruticms, a dee^rooted tree whose h uge rosette of light 
green leaves stands out against the dark hue of the mangrove and 
seems to issue from the very ground, so short is its stem^ Nipa is 
sometiines cuUivaied, for it too serves many purpo^esp its leaves 
being used for roofing huts and for making wickerwork and house¬ 
hold utensils. 

In eastern Sumatra and in Borneo a Afyrracea iAfeialeucn /ew- 
caiiendiron} fomis almost pure stands bebiud the mangrove belt, its 
stem with its ragged bark rising white from the blackp marshy soil, 

S^dy coasts with dunes and spits are clothed in stiff, bluish grass 
(Spipifex ^quarrosus) or are dotted ivith black filaos (Casuanna 
equherifolid} that look like cypresses from afar* These graceful 
trees are often associated with Pandauaceie and Barrittgwmati^iatica. 
But this type of coastal forest has often been replaced by coconut 
groves. 

Lawtmd ForesL The real equatorial forest extends from the 
fairly narrow coastal vcgctalion-sirip up lo a height of about 5000 
feet above the sea. It is the type most often described by travcUerSp 
who have dwelt upon its monotonous and bewildering lack of order* 
its overwhelming mass* its long diumai sdences punctuated, how- 
cvcT, especially in the morning, by the short calls or prolonged 
shrieks of monkeys and by the fall of heavy drops of dew, and 
^tlLcg with the flight of pigeonSp parrots* and horn bills. The 
forest is evpgrcen* but varies in shade of colour. It knows neither 
the deep stillness of our woods nor the seasonal and simulmncous 
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fall of the leaves, and it covers vast expanses from the north of the 
Malay Peninsula to New Guinea, where it has connexions with the 
forests in Queensland, The adaptation of forms to the hot, damp 
cliinate is often exaggerated or at any rate oversunplificd. Of 
course, the foliage io its eagerness for Jight generally spreads out in 
a kind of parasol at the top of the boles that are devoid of branches 
over much of their length. But the leaves differ greatly, some being 
large, others small, some simple or pinnate, or deeply indented, 
others dull or glossy. South'-eastwards along the Sunda arc and 
also towards the north of the archipelago the decrease in rainfall, 
and especially the lengthening of the dry season, is rejected in a 
higher percentage of deciduous species; but western Flores still 
presents patches of evergreen forest. The fact is, a minute adapta¬ 
tion to local conditions may be obsersed, and very varied associations 
have been described by botanists. There are. for example, associa¬ 
tions proper to marsh, peat-bogs, the margins of winding streams, 
dry ridges, and slopes. Around sheets of water in the peat-bo^ 
covered with white and yellow Nympheaccie the roots develop in 
such a way as in some degree to resemble mangrove. Sometimes 
the parasols of foliage on the tops of (he smooth, lofty columns let 
through the sun's rays, and in their light the vivid colours—scarlet 
or bright yellow—of some flower flashes out in the confusion of the 
undergrow ih. Or else the parasols of the big trees form a continuous 
mass impenetrable to light, under which there is an unchanging 
greenish gloom. The soil certainly affects the vegetation and is 
being more and more intensively studied in this connexion. 

Bare soil, in which the humus decays very rapidly under the action 
of climatic factors, is a fairly common feature. Such spots have 
little grass and are merely dotted here and there with shade-loving 
plants like the Commelinaoea:, Rubiacea*, ScLaginclls, Sciiamines 
(the best known of which is ginger), and Aracea with their long leaf¬ 
stalks and broad leaves. Above these grow shrubs (StTobilanlhs, 
ZiEgiberaces, Maraniace®, and other Rubiacc®), then one. two, or 
more storeys of trees, whose tiers seem more marked here than in any 
other equatorial forest. The impression of utter confusion of plant 
life is due less to the great variety of trees than to the abundajice of 
epiphytes and parasites and to the tangle of lianas, some of which, 
like the rattan palm, may be more than 230 yards long and may cast 
over the other foliage crowns of light green, each with a spike 
standing up like a lightning conductor. It is mainly their flowers 
that at certain seasons sprinkle a few bright splashes of colour over 
the pervading green, for the iree-blossoms are often invisible through 
being very small or else dull in colour or because they open in the 
light above the foliage. Flowers are on the whole less common 
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than m temperate forests* Even the orchid blooms are often small 
and dulL Notable exceptions are the big yellow bunches of 
aad the red or orange clusters of Vunda Lowti with their 
bright purple spots. The flowers are often unscented, and none of 
their wild fruit is compamble in taste with the raspberries and 
strawberries of the European woodland. 

In the main forests of Malaya, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philip¬ 
pines dipterocarps occupy a prominent place owing to the space 
they cover as well as to their height. In no part of the w^oild is this 
family better represented than in this region, where it includes about 
four hundred species. Several of them, or closely related species, 
figured in the flora of the region as eariy as the end of the Tertiary 
period. Dipterocarps often form the lop storey of the forest. 
Seen from an aireraft and especially in a stereoscopic air photo¬ 
graph, they are recognisable by the colonnades formed by their 
white tiunlcs, which rise streight and branchless up to 100 or 130 
feet, where they open out their fotiBgc parasol-wise. The total 
height may be as much as 200 feet. The trunk measures between 
H iind 5 feet in diameter above the base which is strengthened by 
strong buttresses. Among these giants there are in p[irticu1ar 
various species of Sftore^^ Kompassia, and Dryobalar^ops mamarica 
(or Sumatran camphor tree)* Some mdividimj trees which have 
been spared by the axe in the huge clearings on the east coast of 
Sumatra make a very impressivt sights standing alone as they do. 
The aircraft has cmblcd the dipterocarp forests to be surveyed 
approximately. Measurements and tallies of their number have 
given a fair idea of their extent. They are said to represent 50 per 
cent, of the wooded area below an altitude of 2600 feet in Malaya 
and 75 per cent, in the Philippines; and the propertiocs of the total 
volume of timber arc even more considerable, being 95 per cent, in 
the Philippines; 60 per cent, in the south and cast of Borneo, and 
50 per cent, in IndDutsia as a whole. Dipterocarps seem to shun 
limestone and arc absent, for example, in Nias.^ Many species do 
not blossom annually, but only at longer intervals. The fruit is 
cxiraofdiiuiriEy plentiful. The seeds require a dark, moist atmo¬ 
sphere for gennination and keep their viability only a short time* 
The great majority of spedes grow below the 1600-foo t contour. 1 n 
Java, however, dipterocarps now occupy a far smaller place in the 
surviving areas of primpiy^ forest and are srarccly ever found except 
between the 1600- and 4000^foot contours. To the east of Macassar 
and Lombok Straits they gradually disappear, but they still form a 
few fairly dense stands in the Moluccas, whilst they become very rare 
in (he Lesser Sunda Islands and eastern New Guinea, Like many 
■ SKccnis (S6), p. 3S5. 
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Other Malayan fantiUcs, iliey do not reach Australia or the Pacific 

Other fine species in the equatorial lowland Forest are often 
strictly localised; for instance * Pisoma gremdis* a tree with an 
enormous trunk, grows all over the Bancoran Islands ia the Sulu Sea, 
Fig-trees are plcotifuJ in the forests^ where their initumerable fruit 
attract small m aXFntmls and birds. Some like Urosfignia 
have a single bole. Several other species^ which are not easily 
distinguished from each other by the layman, send out aerial 
roots which hang like ropes and take root on reaching the ground, 
thus making a whole grove out of a single tree. This is the 
warmgmi or sacred tree of the natives, the most Famous of which— 
at Bongkasa in Bali—covers an area of more than an acre ond a halt 

Palms are very numerous, at least 150 species being found in 
Indonesia. They rarely Form stands by thejnselvcSt but are ustmlly 
scattered. In w^tero Java a species oF gebimg^ is 

associated with bamboos, and Ph<t€n(x palms occur as often in the 
mangrove bell as in the forests inlands Several palms are cultivated 
Or at any rate protected by man. These include the latuniai Arccs 
catechu (which is espcciiilly plentiFul in Achin and bears a nut that 
with the betel leaF forms the tradiiional 'chew' in Malay countries); 
various sugar-palms, like Arettga saccharlfcra and a species of 
B&rassas, or which abounds in Bali and has a leaf that is 

used for several purposesp even for writing on; and the coconut tree^ 
which* as Thomson has happily said, hjis the habit of leaning over 
the sea so that its fruit may be drifted by the currcnis to make 
oceanic islands habitable. 11 is by no means certain that the 
coconut tree is a native of the East Indies* for it is alttuys found in 
cultivation there. A sandy shore with a saluratcd slrattim under- 
neath seems in fact to be its favourite position, and it is particularly 
plentiful below the 1000-foot contour; but it is also found above 
3D00 fed and far from the sea* Other useful palms are the sago 
(Metraxyion% which abounds in New Guinea and whose pith 
provides the natives of the Moluccas with their chief food. U is 
found also in western Indonesia* in the plains of eastern Borneo and 
in the islands to the south of Singapore. It generally favours a 
marshy district- 

Graminacc® occur in the form of large numbers of species of 
bamboos with leaves rmiging from a bright green to a dull yellow. 
In exceptional cases they may reach a height of 130 feeb but as a rule 
are betwecD 30 and 40 feet hi^. They love light and often cover 
fairly steep slopes, as Ihey do in the mountains in Java and on the 
eastern side of Barisan in Sumatra, and they abound in central 
Flores and on the dry alluvial siretcbes in south-eAstem Borneo. 
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TTiey extract etiofmoiis quantities of water from the soil and grow 
very fast. The throwing out of suckers enables them to spread very 
rapidly, and in this dissemination they are assisted by man , They 
often form dense, unmixed stands which to the homesick European 
look from afar like fields of giant wheat. 

l/plaiut Forest, The composition of the forest is gradually 
modified by altitude. Certain families give way to others. Between 
the contours for 1500 and 3000 feel the stands of Dipterocarpe%, 
Leguminos®, Burseraces, Sapoiaces, etc., fall away, whilst on the 
other hand there is an increase in Laurace®, Tricacew, Fagace®, 
and conifers. 

Among the Fagace® CaKanapsis and Qwreus, which are plentiful 
in south China and north lndo>China, play an important part also 
in the mountain forests throughout the East Indies, except in the 
Lesser Sunda Islands. The geuus Quercus alone is represented in 
the islands by more than a hundred species which difler &om our 
western oaks in general appearance and in not having dcnliculaie 
leaves. 

Lck common are species of conifers which originated in the 
Himalayas and have advanced into the East Indies to meet the 
casuarinas from Australia. Pinas insufaris and Pinas Aferkasii, 
which abound in Jndo-Chtna, occur in the Philippines and uorthera 
Suniatra even at sea level, but their most extensive stands arc 
found above the iSOO-foot contour, and scattered individuals are to 
be seen nearly as high up as the 9Ci00-foot contour. Pinas Merktisii 
even crosses the Equator in Sumatra, its greatest advance having 
been observed on Kerinchi about lat. 2“ 6' S. Like another conifer, 
Agaihis, this tree somciimes reaches a height of 230 feet. 

Agatius is the famous da/nar, which yields one of the best forms 
of copal gum. Unlike the pines, it grows rnainly in the eastem part 
of the archipelago; but like them it prefers the mountains, ft 
appears even in eastern Borneo, but becomes a characteristtc feature 
of the mountain sceneiy in Celebes, the Moluctms, and western New 
Guinea, where it lifts its conical foliage above the forest on its 
massive trunk. In Celebes, for instance, it forms a storey 160 to 
180 feet above a second of tOO to N 5 feet and, like the dipierocaips 
in the lowlands of Sumatra and Borneo, it comprises more than 50 
per cent, of the forest. The araucaria occurs in Kew Guinea only. 

The tallest tree in the mountains of Sumatra and western Java is 
not a conifer, but one of the HamamcUdace®, the famous rasamala 
{Altingta exce/sa). This giant tree advances eastwards in Java as 
far as Garut, to the cast of Bandung. It is especially frequent at 
altitudes between 3000 and 5500 feel and is sn mgtimfg 
with a few species of Podocaipus, e.g Pedocarpus bntricaia. 
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On the lower slopes m western Indonesia the forest also contains 
ihe curious pUcher-pLant with its creeping roots and Leaves that grow 
into big lidded ums. As one goes up, herbaceous plants (Com- 
posits, Gentianacese, Giaminacese, and Cyperaceae) ^come inore 
numerouSiH and many of the dowers. Like buttercups, scentless 
vioLetSi and valerian^ remind one of their counterparts in tenaperate 
lands. 

However, as one climbs towards the summits, one is struck by the 
general appearance which cLimaiic modiheations impose on the 
forest rather than by the predominance of new specks. Between 
5000 and 6000 feet up on the average one reaches the vegetation^tjpe 
called moss-forest—the m&sbcseh or nevelbosch of Dutch writers^ 
In fact. It appears at very varying altitudes on mountains of votoanic 
origin as weU as on others. Thus* on Pangerango (9900 feet) in 
western Java it occurs only above the B(HK>-foot contour, whdst on 
Ml Maros in Banka it is found at a height of 2000 feet; in Bum at 
2300 feet; below 3500 feet in some parts of New Guinea: and in the 
Philippines it is often typical at 40DQ feet^ but on Mt. Pulog it occurs 
between 7300 and 8300 feet. These heights correspond to the belt 
of most persistent fog and appear to vary with the dimeorions of the 
hill-mass and the topography of the surroundings.^ Moss covers 
the ground and trees with a thick, damp* fleece-like coating w'hieh is 
constantly imbibing water and makes boles and branches seem to 
be two or three times stouter than they are. Moss-fon^t abounds 
iu epiphytes, Lycopodiaceae* Orchidace^, and ferns. Of these one 
specks, Aspienium mdust crowds the boks* branches, and even the 
attached lianas with huge rosettes of undivided fronds. The Jong 
greeu threads of Usnex stream down on ail sides. Off the paths it 
is dJBicuIt to make one*s way through. 

Higher up the moss becomes less widespread* but the trees arc 
smaller and more gnarled. In places certain species of Fmtdanm 
form impenetrable thickets; for instance, on Ml Loku to the south 
of Manado in Celebes and on Mt. Sibayak in Sumatra. Dominated 
by a few taller individuals which gradually beoome rarer, a belt of 
shrubs begins on an average at an altitude of about 8000 feet, 
Afiapkelis Juvamca, a shrub with white flowers of a velvety ap¬ 
pearance* like edelweiss^ is particularly characteristic of upper 
slopes to Java, where it often forms almost unmixed clumps. The 
height of the tree-line varies on volcanoes* that is, on most peaks in 
Sumatra and JavUn On these islands, which have been more closely 
studied than the rest, the tree-line has been more or less pushed 

1 See Van Slceujs {SQ, pp. 54 (Uld W\ and* for wcatcni Java, Sdiiraper (55), 
p. 759 . 

3 Cp. above, p^ 36. 
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down by crupdoos. Thus, ihe arrangement of belts of vegetation 
may propcjly be compared with those in temperate regions only on 
the highest non-volcanic mountains, like Kinabalu in northern 
Borneo or, better still, the central ranges of New Guinea.^ 
Mountain vegetation here raises some mteresUng problemSi It 
comprises representatives of typically tropical families and species 
which have Income adapted to the elevated climate; but it also ha$ 
oUicr plants related to species that are found only in the temperate 
belts of the tiorlhcrn and southern hemispheres. That in an 
equatorial climate they should have taken refuge in the mountains 
is easily understood; but the possibility of theix crossing from one 



FvOr S.—DisntifltmoK w Certmk Plants (after Van Steenls) 


island to the other cart only be examined in the light of palaogeo- 
graphy* Three main lines of approach converge on the East Indies; 
one bringing Chinese flora by way of the Philippines* another 
Himalayan flora along the Malay Peninsula, and the third starting 
from Australia (see Fig. 8). 

I Aeconfinff to J. Lam, the trees hi this island somcliiTKA grow as high up 

the IT^SOQ-fDOt contour in places where they are sheltered /fojh tbe wmd; and 
even UBs-ferm climb lo 11,000 feet. Above I2*i50 feci lb* ground ia carpeted 
with small plants, like fema, EricooEc (rho4adeadron5 which begin far lower 
down, Vacciniuin), and, in swampy soil, Chditim and Euphrasia. Above 13,000 
feet the foot treads on nolhing hut grass and even hum bier mosses uniil the snow 
Une Is reached ai about 15,500 feet. From the SOOD^fbot contoiir upwards the 
fewness of cultivated fields and iht ibscnce of herds have modidrcd the vcgelatton 
far less than in mounEains in the temperate belt. (Van Stecnis {5^, p. 55.) 
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Another foscioatmg subject is plant colonisation on volcanoes 
after an eruption. This has attracted many botanists, and much 
observation was carried out on Krakatoa aher the catastrophe of 
1883, thanks to periodical excursions organised by Melchior Treub, 
At the approach^ to the crater the flora shows signs of the gradual 
selection of mountain plants according to altitude and becomes 
poorer and poorer. Only a few species or pioneer varieties venture 
near the crater, which is still vomiting lava or belching out fumarotes, 
viz. those able to adapt themselves to high temperatures and the 
instability of the soil, to send their roots into cracks in the hard and 
still undecomposed lava, and to resist asphyxiation by the sul- 
phurous emanations. The softest and most friable tuffs permit the 
growth of richer flora, and the soil in lahars is spontaneously re¬ 
forested far more quickly than the lava« This modification of the 
vegetation through the influence of vulcanism is not unlike that 
resulting from burning and affects enormous areas below the 
5000-root contour. 

Forest Degratfation into Open Forest, secondary Forest, and Samna, 
In 1920 the area of soil completely transformed by man’s action 
in the Philippines was assessed by on expert at two-thirds of the 
total. This is only an order of ma^tude, a very approximate 
figure, when applied to the whole region dealt with in this book; 
and it would certainly have to be increased if none but really virgin 
forest was excluded from the proportion. 

The collection of some natural products, like leaves, fruit, gam, 
and resin, usually has but little effect on the appearance of the 
forest Felling for the requirements of building, joinery, pit-props, 
charcoal-burning, etc., is far more destructive. European planta¬ 
tions have often been established on forest soil alter the trees have 
been cut down to the roots. But, as in the whole of the Hot Belt, 
the most general cause of forest degradation is the burning of the 
hush by native cultivators. The ground permanently in use by 
these people covers a very small part of the area tilled. Outside the 
irrigated fields and gardens the practice of ladang^ is in full swing. 
It conskts of cutting down the wild vegetation, burning it at the end 
of the dry season, and then sowing or planimg in the ashes. The 
field thus cleared is abandoned after l^ing cuJdvated for a short 
usually one to three years, and is used again after nature has 
reconstituted the substances which nnake the soil suffidently fertile 
for another crop. 

The recuperation of the abandoned iadang takes some time and 
will be attained only if the fallow lasts Jong enough and if the density 
of population is still low enough for the native to have a large area 
1 in ths 
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at his disposal aad for him not to return to ihe space he had pre¬ 
viously burnt and cultivated till after the lapse of scores of years. 
As a rule the cycle is loo short to ensure a return to the primitive 
slate. The appearauce of the forest is changed; it becomes a 
"secondary" growth, whal is called a blukar in western Indonesia, 
Fast growing, light-loving plants imilliply at the expense of others, 
and species which had been merely sporadic become dominant, as 
for instance, the jcru (Schima) in southern Sumatra, Lonm/ia in many 
other places, and Meksroma with its large, violet-red blossoms* 
Secondary forest 1$ usually dense and often more difficult to pass 
through than virgin forest. The trees are only between 15 and 65 
feet high, md there is less variety. Bkkar is particularly extensive 
in Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and the Philippines, in Java, owing 
to the widespread permanent cultivation, it has succeeded in develop¬ 
ing in the south-west of the island only. 

Clearing tadoTigs by burning is less devastating than what are 
termed "bush fires" in British colonies. These are due to various 
causes, of which one may be lightning; but usually they are started 
by someone who wishes either to clear away the forest around his 
dwcLLing, or make it caster for tumself to move about, or allow ihe 
grass to shoot up again for the benefit of the cattle which have been 
thinned by the dry season, or else to track down wild animals more 
easily* Fires are oflcu lil for sheer fun or through carelessness by 
people camping out m the open ain 
Bush fires arc far from unknown in the Malay Peninsula and 
wieslcru Indonesia, where at the end of an exceptionally dry season 
they sometimes even burn swamp forests and destroy peat bogs in 
Sumatra and Borneo* The longer and more regular the dry season, 
the more ffctjucnt and more extensively destructive they are. For 
this reason the Philippines as a whole suffer more in the west than 
they do in the east. In eastern Indonesia damage by fire increases 
with the durulioa of the Australian monsoon. Even in central and 
eastern Java annual bush fires formerly swept over (he great vol¬ 
canoes, whose tops remained shrouded in smoke for days and weeks. 
They still occur every dry sKison in Celebes, the Moluccas, the 
Lesser Sunda Islands (especially Flores and Timor)^, and New 
Guinea. The govenunents have issued severe regulations to check 
the practice of clearing by fire and of starting bush fires^ but, except 
in Java^ their enforcement is as a rule difficult* 

Besides the effects of fires there are those of droughts. Adapta¬ 
tions due to the latter have certainly modified the foresL which now 
comprises a large number of species which regularly drop their 
leaves at every dry season* Hence, the appearance of the forest 
changes during the course of the year, as in the temperate regions; 
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and in the dipterocarp forests in the Philippines there is a difTereticc 
between those in the easU which are cvergreent and those in the 
centre and west* which arc deciduous. However, the trees are 
seldom quite bare, for the new leaves shoot out before the withered 
leaves have all fahenJ Rattan palms have disappeared, but 
epiphytes remain and stow^ up curiously green against the brown 
trees. The foliage is usually thinner: but the parasol-like spread of 
the tallest trees may siiQ form a continuous top storey. Many 
species which belong to the normal forest occur here loo^ but drop 
their leaves before blossoming. The nearer one goes to A^tr^a 
along the Sunda arc, the better represented ore some families. Like 
Rhamnacese, Tiliacse, Rutace®. and especially Leguminosew. 
Acad^ leuci^plifen fpr/owg’), morn^sj^rma {'phsso') with its 

flaming yellow blossoms^ and the parasol-Dke Lept^^spermimi^ which 
is characteristic of many a district ta Celebes, arc common species. 
Trees become twisted and stunted^ and thorny species become more 
common, especially acacias and albizdas which have Australian 
affinities. Another forest with a welUtnarked seasonal life and often 
tcrnied "monsoon forest" occurs in the Philippines below the 500- 
foot contour, especially on Jimesione soils, with Vitex parvijtom 
Jussieu (^molave') as its dominant species.^ 

These forests urc eveu more rarely original than those in regions 
with no dry season. Their rccotistitntion is all the more difficult 
because the drier climate greatly favours the frequent occurrence 
and spread of fixes. la fact, over a large port of Indonesia the 
vegetation is not directly related to natural conditions, but represents 
an adaptation to burning, a ^ brand-climaxas Dutch botanists say. 
By a gradual process of selection a large number of species have been 
eliminated, and those that were equipped to resist the fires have 
survived, have adapted themselves to the conditions, and even 
profited from them in the struggle for life. The vegetation has 
gradually become impoverished, in this way there have come about 
stretches of relatively homogeneous open forest, often with very 
clearly defined Limits, in which grass is associated with trees and 
which arc very different from the original selva. 

According to recent opinion^ the pine woods in the Philippines 
and Sumatra are of secondary formation and not relics of a once- 
dry climate, as was thought by A. Yok. In tiatural conditions the 
pine occupied the least fertile soil in the forest and as a rule steep 
rocky slopes. Bush fires have favoured it at the expense of other 
species, for its seeds genninate very readily in the light, and the baxk, 

Un the PhilEppin^ there ts only on* dJpterocarp Anisopiera ihurlfira ibal 
becomes quite bare anJ ihcn only for a day or two, (Kolb (175), p. 54.) 

^ Kolb (I75J* p, 53. 
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wkich soon becomes thick* quickly enables the young plant to resist 
the flames. Since the pines grow in fairly open stands wilh tall grass 
and fems between them, the appearance of the vegetation is often 
ihst of savana rather than true fbrest. 

In ihe eastern half of Java ihc mountain forest is quite different 
from the woodland that has survived the process of clearing on the 
western hilhmasses. It is a forest of casuannas, a famiJy resem¬ 
bling the conifers in general appearance and bearing, but 
distingtikhcd from them by the disappearance of needles and the 
presence of leafless branches like those of the horsetaiL Casuarh 
naees originated in Australia, advanced across the East Indies lo 
meet the pines front Eurasia, and have even mingled with them. One 
species, the pyramidal flm (CasManna equisedfotia}, still grows 
spontajicously on the coasts of Suniatra* Ihc Malay Peninsula, and 
the Philippines and has been acclimatised even farther west in Indo- 
Cbina and Madagascar for fixing dunes. Another species (C* 
Suimtram) is found growing with broad-leaved trees not only in 
Sumatra, but also in Celebes* Borneo* and the Philippines. In the 
eastern part of Java there is the chemara (C. Jwighulimofia or 
widJNfd'Wfl),! which is in fact a mountain tree* but grows at lower levels 
in the east as the drought increases. It is always found above 6000 
feet on Mt. Lawu to the cast of Surakarta in Java^ but it descends to 
1000 feet in Timor. Like the Sumatran pine, the chemata has 
profited by the bush fires, since it is well protected against the fiames 
and has a great capacity for reproduction in the open, thanks to the 
tightness and abundance of its seeds. The chemara forest is dark« 
monotonous, and almost free from admixture with other trces« U 
forms on the ground a coating of coarse humus which with the tali» 
dry grass feeds the annual bush fire. The fires often stop short at 
the very edge of the stands of ch^fruirn^ sparing the primary forests of 
broad-leaved trees which have survived in the valley bottoms. 

Teak, or jaii (Teciona grartdis}^ which covers about one-third of 
ihc wooded area in Java^^ also profits from the bush fires. The teak 
forests in Indonesia art nearly all situated in the central and easEcm 
parts of that island, and especially on the plains and Tertiary hills 
extending north from the range of volcanoes. Like other deciduous 
for^t species, the Javanese teak is separated from its Asiatic 
congeners by a wide gap, for the most southerly natural stands in 
the northern hemisphere are not to be found nearer than Siam. 
This isolation has even suggested the theory that the teak was 
formerly brought from Judo-China to lava by Indian colonists. In 
any case, up to about the end of last century the teak forests were 

I Van Steeds, pp. 50 oad Allouard (43j, p. 772. 

a Van Stttnk (56), p. 172: Rcinhaid (54). 
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annually swepl m August, September, and October by bush fires 
which must have helped towards the progressive elimination of most 
oEher species. In ihe stands said to be "wild\ teak already figures 
in a proportion |3er1iaps exceeding 90 per cent. But the value of the 
liitibfir has given rise to one of the finest feats of forest expLoitation 
achieved in tropical lands. Since 1897 the wild stands have been 
gradually cut down and replaced by artificial stands of pure teak, 
and the spread of bush fires has been prevented by a system of 
propaganda and effective supervision. Teak forests are extensive, 
open, monotonous, with few epiphytes, and poor in fauna. 

To the east of Java the vcgeiaiion assumes a more and mote 
xerophilous character along the Sunda Islands. The primitive 
deciduous forest survives only in remnants of small extent. Owing 
to bush fires, it oAen develops into open woodland almost wholly 
composed of species with Australian affinities, particularly of 
Myrtaceae like the Afelaleuca or eucalyptus. The 

eucalyptus is found here on dry soils, whibt in eastern Sumatra, 
Borneo^ and even in Cochin China it grows on marshy ground 
behind the mangrove belt. The area over which the eucalyptus 
has spread spontaneously is far more restrictedH Its western 
boundary passes through Macassar Strait and across the wesicm 
end of Timor (see Fig. 7). 

The tmusition from primitive lo secondary forest and then to 
savanu is gradual, and the appearance of the vegetation very varied. 
The outcome of repeated burning is the grass-clad savanaj and on 
large areas tall tropical grasses wave in every breeze. They include 
al(rngal(mg (Imperaia eJCfl/ra), glag!a (SaccJmrmti sponiarj^Uf^f)^ 
Themeda gigantea^ etc,, which all form wonderful food for the 
flames, but, thanks to their deep root-system^ remake a sea of green 
6 feet high cveiy year in the rainy season. At the end of the dry 
season it all turns yellow and is devoured by the fires, whilst large 
Rights of birds of prey circle over the black expanses of ashes in 
search of the charred bodies of animals. 

The area covered by savana is estimated at 20 to 30 per cent, in 
the East Indies and at nearly 40 per cent, in the Philippm^. It is 
impossible to say what proportion of the savana is originaJ and 
how much is the outcome of fire. One special type common in 
high ground in Sumatra is moorland covered with the fern Eupreris- 

The trees constituting the open forest grow in lines along the 
wateicourses or in the bottoms of ravineSp forming clumps or 
scattered more or less regularly over the savana. They contribute 
greatly to its character. In northern Sumatra pine savana is 
commou. In eastern Java the chemaras on the mountains and the 
teaks on the plains are sometimes widely enough spaced out for the 
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word 'forest^ to become misieading. la the eastern part of the 
Sunda arc eucalyptus trees most HrequcnUy play the same part. 
But here savanas with lonrar palms (Borussus oftea 

rciniiid odc of scenery in Africa. They axe seen even at the cast end 
of Java and in north-westeni Bali* but are much more cjttensive in 
Sumba and Timor. Another very special type is the sa^^na with 
succulents, in which grow opuatias* which came originally from 
America, and euphorbias^ which occur in Lombok, central Celebes^ 
and elsewhere. 

Fmma. The important contribution made by zoology to the 
history of the formation of the archipelago has been described in a 
previous chapter. It now remams to give a brief review of the 
w^calth and variety of the fauna, the distribution of which raises 
problems that will always fascinate a great number of those engaged 
on research. 

The boundary between the eastern and Australian zoological 
regions does not possess the bnear precision imagiDed by Wallace 
and asserted even more strongly by others whose cortclusions went 
further than those of the great naturalLst. Macassar and Lombok 
Straits aie^ in truth, a boundary which a certain number of species 
have not crossed. This holds good for freshwater bsh^ rather than 
for mammais, and for the latter rather than for budSp, although» 
according to Wallace himself, these last arc far less capable of 
spreading than is geacraUy supposed^ and only a few spedes* like 
the Nicobar pigeon and some birds of prey, are found ^ over the 
archipelagOp But the line has no eristence so far as insects are 
conceiTLed. The ]>oss]bility of passive displacement must be 
considered in addition to spontaneous migration: as* for instance, 
when a creature oLtngs to some flotsam or is carried by chance in a 
boat or taken through human agency.^ Seemingly, the spread of 
species with local adaptations and very sedentary habits should lead 
to stronger conclusions; but the theory of a connexion between 
islands which today are separate is not wholly satisfactory and may 
call for a further assumption, namely, a modifleation in climate. 
Today scjenilEis agree more generally that there exists a transitional 
belt comprising Celebes, the Moluo^, and the islands of the Sunda 
arc from Lombok to the Kei group inclusive. 

The Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the adjacent 
islands—in short, the land on the Sunda shelf—show in their fauna 

1 Tbc typrinids do doi ^ beyond fiorneo, but are found in the Sunda are 
for ns and Including Sumbawa. 

^ Thus, W^ullaee (63) notes ihai the monlcfiy nigresct^m), whkh is 

the only mammaj to ^cbes ihai is also found in Bachan in the Moluccas, may 
quite easily bas^ been taken there by mm. Mali^ Archipelago, p. 
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and flora an undisputed prepouderaDce of Miadc afimities, and this 
is further emphasised by the esubemoce due to the equatorial 
dimaie. Several large ajiimaljs from the neighbouring continent, 
none of which arc found farther ca$t* occur in them, including the 
tiger, rhinoceros, Malayan bison (sehdmg}, and the clephanL 
This last animal was domesticated by the sultans of Achin, used for 
transport by the Dutch East Indian army up to 1929. and is sdll 
employed in Malaya for moving Umber. A large proportion of the 
little forest animals* like the squirrel, are identical with or closely 
related to those lu Indo-China. The insect life is probably the 
richest in species in the whole world, with 250,000 in Malaya alone, 
and IS remarkable for the gigantic beetle Aipre^res* the elegant 
longicom* and an abundance of butterflies (Oniiihoptem); but it 
comprises few new genera. The same may be said of the bird life. 

Nevertheless, this region is not petfccUy homogeneous. Many 
species found in Malaya, Sumatra, and Borneo do not occur in Java, 
The orang-utan, for example, is found only in the two big islands 
and especially in Borneo. This ape is admirably adapted to life in 
a great sw^ampy forest* since it lives on fruit and moves about from 
tree to tree in the upper storeys with an ease due to its long arms. 
The domain of the tiger extends through Sumatra and Java as far as 
western Bali, but does not include Borneo. This last island together 
with Sumatra and Malaya harbour the iwo-homed rhinoceros (Jf* 
Cuv.), whilst only the one-homed species (/?. Smdoicus 
Desm.) occurs ixi Java. The Indian elephant {Elephas mPxfmus) 
did not go beyond Sumatra and seems to have been taken to northern 
Borneo by man* The tapir, which resembles the corresponding 
animal in South America and is a curious representative of a group 
which formerly occupied a large part of temperate Eurasia, no 
longer figures in the fauna in Java. On the other hand, the Malayan 
bison {selad^ng}, whose massive head is a most magnificent trophy, 
is known in Java and Borneo as well as Malaya, but not in Sumatra. 
Wallace explained the survival in Java of certain mammals of 
Indian provenance that have disappeared from Sumatra as due to the 
relatively early separation of the two islands. The species driven 
southwards by the increasing cold of the Ice Ages were able to return 
laier from Sumatra to the mainland* but were cut off in Java. 

Indian types clearly become rarer from Borneo to the Philippines* 
where* for instance* there are no anthropoid apes, elephants* 
rhinoceroses* or tapirs. The tendency increases in Celebes, which 
contains only eight families of mammals in common with the lands 
on the Sunda shelf, as compared with thirteen in the Philippines. 
To the cost of iombok Strait the Lesser Sunda Islands, which w ere 
early severed from Java* have nevertheless been reached by some 
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isolated rcpreseoiatives of Tndian fauna. Thus, CervidiE, ViverridSp 
and Soricidse ^ are found as far east as Timor, and Lhc pig as far as 
New Guinea. The last named may have been IntrcdiJccd by man* 
though Wallace stresses its ability to $wijn aero^ the sea. 

To the east of the Wallace Line* starling froin Celebes and Timor, 
approach towards Australia is marked by the appearance of typical 
groups such as marsupials. Lemurs, which occur as far west as 
Sumatra and Madagascar, take the place of monkeys; but most of 
the species have their own pccidmirjties and bear witness to isolation 
from the Australian mainl^d since ve^ ^ly times. Though the 
ant-eating Echidna are also found in Timor, true kangaroos as weE 
as the omithoirhyncus, that queer Australian monoircme adapted 
to amphibious life by having webbed forefeet, do not go beyond 



New Guinea. Celebes is famous for its endemic species, the most 
curious of which are a dwarf buffalo called the anaa and the babi- 
roussa, which is a kind of boar with lusk$ like the horns of a stag. 
In the little island of Komodo between Sumbawa and Flores there 
is a ^ant monitor which is sometimes nearly 10 feet long and Looks 
just like a huge prehistoric lizard. 

Whatever interest these extraordinary types of mammals may 
have for the zoologist and pakogeographer, they are far less 
important in the country than the swarms of birds and insects. 
The abundance, variety^ beauty, and richness of colouring of these 
creatures surprise the tiavetler and have always astonished the 
naturalist. In two months in a forest area not greater than a square 
mile on the island of Singapore Wdlace collected 700 species of 
1 dvet, and mouse familks. 
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b«iles^ many of which had becD unknowD tiU then and among which 
wem of those beaiiLiful longicorns that are so gjeatly valued by 
collectors.^ At certam times flights of innimieTabie butterflies are 
met. Birds swann^ but most of them have well-marked habitats.^ 
Some live among the food-crops* and others feed oil the parasites 
on cattle. Among these are the boatbill herons cgit:t^ and tick-bird 
whose while wings haunt the buffaloes and zebms. Others again 
belong to dry districts or to the forest, among the latter being the 
hombill* the happing of whose wings can be heard hundreds of 
yards off, King^hers abound on the streams. The huge Argus 
pheasant, whose occHatcd plumage and rapid flight through the 
thickest pan of the forest make its capture impossible, except by 
trapping, is restricted to western Indonesia. Several species of 
Asiatic birds do not cross the Wallace Line, but owing to the 
frequency of endemic types and the spread of Australkn forms, 
eastern Indonesia has for long been famous. For many years the 
export of birds' feathers was the staple trade in Manado and 
Macassar. 

Asiatic affinities do not regularly fall off towards the cast. Lom¬ 
bok, for instance, is far poorer in bird life than Bali, but it is also 
poorer than Sumbaw^. Birds of paradise with iheu rich and 
wondcrfuJly ornamental plumage reach as far west as Halmahcra 
and are found in large mimbers in New Guinea and the isbnds 
near by.3 These easterly islands are also the homes of parakeets 
and metallic-coloured cockatoos. Among them arc the crimson 
Moluccan parakeet and the big, black cockatoo which lives in New 
Guinea and its islands. Thou^ less numerous in species than on 
the Sunda shelf, butterflies still swarm and are even more striking on 
account of Lheir brilitant colours, strange forms, and great size. 
Wallace noticed that the size and briiliance of birds and insects 
increased in the little islands and particularly that the butterflies in 
Amboina were larger and more beautiful than those in New Guinea. 
This, he used to say, echoing the Diifwiijian theory, resulted from 
the greater poverty of the fauna and the coDsequent less bitter 
struggle for existence on these restricted areas. 

I A. R. Wallace (63). p, 19, ? Bcilioi (60). 

3 Wallace (63), pp. 41 
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THE PEOPLES AND THEIR CIVILISATION 

Pilhecanihropus affords a disputed, but convenient transition from 
the study of the fauna to that of man.^ The East Indies, which 
were already famous for botanical and zoologica] came to 

be accepted later as one of the cradles of the human race* and Trinil. 
to the north-west of Surakarta in central Java and situated in the dry 
yellow plain through which the Solo winds its way, is, as it were, the 
Mecca of prehistory. In lS9i Dubois, a Dutch scientist, discovered 
in the bank of the river some remains of bones which proved 'the 
existence of a being morphologically intermediate between ihe most 
archaic humpn {Neanderthal irmn) and the chimpanzee and other 
most highly developed existing types of anthropoid apes*,^ Is 
Pithecanthropus really man^s ancestor, or must we rather see in him 
a more or less distant cousin sprung from the same stocks like a 
branch of the same bough or a bough of the same tfce? Can this 
being have used the two-faced stones of Chellcau or Acbeulcan type 
which have been found in the same district and elsewhere in 
the East Indies? ^ Von Onigswald believes this and dales Plthecan- 
thropus in the mid-Quatcraary, though previously it had been 
placed at the end of the Tertiary, whilst Van Bemnielen'* states em¬ 
phatically that in the Pliocene and at the beginning of the Quater- 
uaxy* m Java was still joined to Asia, the elephanit rhinoceros, tiger, 
bositt and bear as wdl as the mcKSt ancitnl human types could have 
entered it from the mainland. There is obvious likeness between 
Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus, whose remains were found near 
Peking and who wes acquainted with the use of firCp 

In Java tools and animal remams seemingly of Indian origiii have 
also been excavated along with several skulls that arc clearly relaied 
to Neanderthal man. But no Quaternary representative of Ifoma 
Sapi€7is has yet been found in the East Indies. It is slUl impossihLe 
to establish a reliable connexion between these fossils and existing 
man, and impossible also to fijc the absolute or even the relative 

J Kbnipswald (74); Teilhard de Chaidb (87); Boulc (^4). 

2 Va>‘3on dc Prndeanc, La Mhistairet Paris, l&3a, pp. 2l and 20j' Lemi- 
Gourim, Ulhnmf pi Jij \fGiiirf, Paris, 1945, pp. 9 luid M. 

^ In Sumaini and the PhillppirKs u well as in Indo-Chliui. 

* Van Betmnelen (I3|), At Mojokerto to die $cmdl-we$t of bones 

have been found which urn; of n type pcrhapci older even than FithecanltiropiUu 
The fnnjt up-to-daEe restatement of prehbtory in the East Indies b by A. N. J. 
Thomasen lo ThueMiinlc van dcr Hoap in Stapcl (83), 1, pp. 8-111. 
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clironology of prehistory in the archipelago, as indeed i: is ic all 
ScuLheast Asia. 

Anthrop&hgital Tv/wi^ The study of exisilog peoples to Malaya 
and the East [ttdJes has given rise to innumerable and in some cases 
substantial books, but has not succeeded in clearing np the mystery 
of their ozigiii. This, ho^wver, could be said of any country, even 
of those of western Europe. 

Anyhow, the h uman population confirms the contact that has 
occurred between the Eurasian and AustraliaD or^ rather, AusLraJo- 
Melanesian^ worlds^ ntid this great fact has been repeated like a 
since Wallace's time in descriptions of the vegetation 
and fauna. On one side are the Malays (in the widest sense)^ on 
the other the Papuans^ Wallace drew a line separating them 
to the east of his zoological boundary. Giving the Philippines to 
the Malays^ it crossed the Moluccas through Obi and Buru and left 
Flores, Sumba^ and Timor to the Papuans. In fact, the Limits of 
human groups are even more difficult to fix than those of plants and 
animals, os is also the determination of the paths of migraLion by 
which the groups leached the situations they occupy today^ 

What are the characteristics of the Malay and Papuan? If the 
latter is defined as being tall and having a dark skin^ curly locks, a 
fairly hairy body, a long face, a broad, but prominent nose, and very 
beetling brows (which are his least variable features) he will be seen 
10 the west of the line drawn by Wallace. But it would be nearer 
ihc troth to say that the eastern limit of the Malay type U not found 
before reachiug New Guinea or the little islands to the ftxrst of it and 
that the Malays gradually shade off north-eastwards into the 
Polynesian type. 

In fact under this didactic classiftcaLion anthropologieoJ observa^ 
tions and measurements reveal great complications resulting from 
intermixture wWch began in very ancient times and still continues. 
This might well have been suspected, for it is a fairly general occur¬ 
rence and was encouraged here by the general position of the 
archipelago and Ihe ease of commurJeatjon between the Islands. 

Nevertheless, scientists think they can reoog^e elements termed 
'primitive" and comprising relatively pure racial types which, it is 
probable, fomerly occupied far more extensive areas than now. 
These are the Negritoes and Veddas. 

The Negritoes have been studied particularly in Malaya. 
Especially outstanding in this category ore the Semangs who wander 
among the central mountains in the Peninsula within the territories 
of the Stales of Perak^ Kedah, and Keiantan. like the ACtas of 
the Philippines, they seem to be related to the Negritoes of the 
Andaman IsLands and those found here and there in the forests of 
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Indo-China. Low stature is recognised as one of Uic chief 
chaiacierisltcs of the Negrito, apart from features that are merely 
those of the negro. The Semang men who have been examined had 
an average height of just under 3 feet, and the Aetas of only 4 feet 
10 inches.' It roust be noticed furihcnnorie that this type can be 
followed tight across the archipelago and even among the Papuans, 
for certain groups in New Guinea are also noticeably short in 
stature. 

In their descriptions of the Toalas of southern Celebes the brothers 
Sarasin^ often speak of the Veddas as a very andent clement in the 
population of Malaya and Indonesia. The Vedda is described as 
being slightly taller than the Nc^to and as having a lighter skin 
and long, wavy hair. The root of the nose is flattened, but the face 
narrows towards the lower end. Long-headedness is far more 
frequent than among the Negritoes. According to some anthropo¬ 
logists,^ the Vedda type is thought to be more widespread in Celebes 
than the Sarasios believed. It occurs also in Malaya in the Senois 
and Sakais, vvho live to the south of the Semangs and are to be 
distinguished from them. KJeiweg dc Zwaan has often recognised 
the type in the Fhilippmes, Borneo, and all the Sunda arc from 
Madura to New Guinea. 

Lastly, putting aside the Papuan, Negrito, and Vedda types, 
whose distribution is far from being exactly known or generally 
agreed, there remain in addition to the Malays the also very hetero¬ 
geneous stock of those designated Pre-Malays, Proto-Malays, or 
even Old Malays, names which are convement, but do not hide our 
ignorance. 

We must now pass on from this very obscure anthropological 
topic, for the more substantial study of the various types of civilisa¬ 
tion and modes of life is better suited to the purpose of this work. 

Ancient A/rgrafionj. Re/mions with the Pacific, The pre¬ 
ponderance of Asiatic influence on the various types of civilisation 
in the archipelago is gjeaerally accepted and outside the inimmciabtc 
controversies. It is not refuted by anthropological and ethnologica] 
data, and scientists have, on the conlmTy, for long been pointing out 
emphatically the aflinities between the human groups in south¬ 
eastern Asia and the East Indies, beginning with the Negritoes and 
Veddas and oontinuing with the Pre-Malays, who present rather 
striking likenesses to the little tribes of Mois in southern Annam 
(often said to be Indonesian) and even to the Mundas of Chota 

1 Some well-ronned Attas measure only 3 feet 10 Inches. 

1 SamstD (137). 

t For the dtuatioa as ttiardj ihese problctiw in 1930, sec Kleiwcs de Zwaan ia 
Rutien (1^, pp. I92-30S. 
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Nagpur In India. The icm * Ipdonesian* has die drawhact of rashlj^ 
prejudging the direction of migration. Many scientists represent 
the settlement of Indonesians on the contiary as being the out¬ 
come of a series of waves of migration from Asia, This view agrees 
with the progressive lessening in size of the Islands towards the 
south-east and with the fact that the Sunda shelf was not drowned 
until a compurativcly recent date and was able to a0ord prehistoric 
nmn a solid land-bridge across which to reach Borneo^ Sumatra, 
and Java, The impression that the cunenis of migiation flowed 
from Monsoon Asia and died away as they approached Australia 
comes from a whole collcctioo of convergent investigations rather 
than from a study of the flora and fauna. The exuberant life 
fostered in early times by the tropica) pordon of the continent spread 
across the East Indies in waves which gradually died away. 

It is, however, Imposstble to be precise about the date, origio+ or 
size of most of the migrations which led to the existing population of 
the East Indies. They were prehistoric movements about which 
Indian^ Chinese, and Arab documents Leave us completely in the 
dark. Likenesses of felatiofiships between languages^ beliefs, and 
material manifestations of human life are not incontestable evidence 
of real displacement or of the migratjon of individuals or groups of 
men, for they are certainly more often caused by the mere spread of 
cultural or commercial ideas and of customs, mannerSi and 
commodities. 

In the region here considered there are certainly plenty of traces 
of a civilisation which may be termed Oceanic or PacUiic,^ The 
relationship between the Malay and Polyfieshm languages is not 
disputed. With the Malay-Polynesian family are connected not 
only the languages of Easier Island and Madag^car, but also certain 
Moi dialects in southern Annam,^ Ethnologists, and Gfaebticr in 
particular, have shown that many cultural elements are common to 
Polynesia* Melanesia, the East Indies^ and the mainland of souths 
eastern Asia* Beliefs and religious rites and the technique of art 
reveal curious likeriesses between islands as far apart as Nias and 

1 Frubcflius (71); Rivet <B1), 

= Kern pointed thti out as early as I SI 7, For the tiuguisik problems^ see the 
artkk by van Renfcel in Mtfjwe in the ^^etherltmdj Etur hidks, 1930, pp, 329-48. 
The Matay-PoiyDcsitLn, or AusiroDcsLuip raniiiy of liuiguws remains one of the 
least li i^ indttd curious ihat the dklecu spoken in Nibs should he 

very Afferent in phonetics anil vocabulary from thOM in Sumatra and closer in 
likeness to those in ModBaasenr or even Samoa, Sec Dupont, according to 
STdnhMl (B.EFM.O.t IS37, p, 537). The dialects of nurthem KnlnvUicrU are 
aberrant (cp, map by S, J- Easer In Atlm C13J). Sc* also [>ali3 tl58). Folklore 
aifords many inlea simitar hi subtuince and oAcn cveri in form in wesEcrn Indo- 
nesja, Malaya, C^bndia, Laos^ and even In distant Japan, Sec M, Cchmi 
atW Cordon 1937, p, 530), 
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the MRr(]uesas, In the form of the bow aod shields in the use of 
throwing weapons like the boomeraDg and also in the arcfutecture of 
houses and boats, ethnologists have found traces of former relations 
between the lands bounding the Great Ocean and the islands 
scattered about in it. There 1$ no need to imagine, as is done by 
some who follow Cook, Vancouver, and Dumont d’Urville, the 
existence of a foundered continent whose remnants forni the isl^d 
groups of today. The theory will hardly hold water. Maritime 
relations sufficiently explain trade between lands thousands of miles 
apart. At Ratak in 1816 Kotzebue met a native from the Carolines 
who had drifted nearly 1700 miles. Similar distances might be 
covered deliberately in stages by the single or double outrigger boats 
which were invented and perfected by the Pacific peoples. Such 
craft and the navigational practice they permitted must have spread 
at an early age in the East fndies. On their arrival the Portuguese 
were surprised at the skilful seamanship of certain groups of Malay 
sailors.^ We know it was good enough to enable settlements to be 
made in Madagascar by immigrants who probably <^e from the 
Sunda Islands and reached Madagascar in stnail bodies at intervals 
from a remote time right up to a date near the arrival of the Euro¬ 
peans, Thus, the affinities noticed between the peoples of the 
western friage of the Pacifle from the East Indies to Japan are clearly 
intelligible. Among them there is as it were a common cultural 
foundation, later strongly Influenced by the most brilliant and solid 
types of civilisation, which were themselves evolved in Eurasia, 

Indian Irifiucftce, The Malay is generally described as a man of 
moderate height and girth, weD proportioned, with a complexion 
ranging from light yellow to copper colour, with straight black hair, 
slightly oblique eyes, and rather prominent cheek-bones. This 
average type is fairly widespread, especially in the western part of the 
archipelago: but it has many obvious variants. Keeping to our 
own standard of human beauty, we can, here as in Japan, distinguish 
a refined and a coarse type by facial features, build of limbs, and 
general posture. 

The linguist has a far narrower definiiion of the Malay and 
regards him as a man whose mother lon^e is pure Malay, In that 
case he is restricted to the Malay Peninsula, the little islands of 
Rhio, LLngga, and Singkep which prolong it southwards, and to 
certain groups in Sumatra, especially in the district round PaJem- 
bang.* 

» Femnd (69). la a. Idler to the King of Portugal (1512) Alhutiueique 
praises a map by & pilot in Java, The map included Soutboasi Asia, Lbe Persian 
GulT, Red Sea, Portugal, and firrudl. 

' t ^ von Rontcel in Ruiten (19), p. 337. 
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In the more generally accepted sense which will be followed hert; 
the Malay is distinguished by his mode of Life. He lives on the 
coast and tills the land, and, though fonnerLy a pirate, he has now 
taken to planting and ftshing. His cnierprising spirit and superior 
organisatioi], his possession of the river mouths and of tools and 
weapons which he buys from other countries, give him an ascendancy 
over the inbnd tribes. His native character has been developed 
and transfoimed by immigrants and cultural infiuenco from over¬ 
seas; from Eurasia he has been influenced by the Indian, the Chinese^ 
the Arab, and, lastly, the EuropeanJ 

About the beginning of the Christian era India was stirred by an 
outburst of energy strong enough to cany out in the Far East a 
remarkable feat of colonisation with apparently incmdicable effects. 
The importance of the part she played has been shown up by 
the work of European scholars^^ The first Indian settlements in the 
East Indies certainly go back several centuries before our era. The 
oldest Sanscrit inscriptions^ confinned by Chinese texts^ reveal that 
in the 4 th and 5th ceaturies of the Christian era communities of 
iiKimigrants from Bengal, Orissa^ and the Coromandel coa^t had 
settled at certain points on the Malay Peninsula, the north-west 
coast of Java* and the east coast of Borneo. When the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hien reached Java (or Malaya) in 413, he found a 
^Hindubed* society which ten years later was to be subjected to 
intense Buddhist evangelisation. The 7th century—the period of 
the Pallavas dynasty—was a lime of considerable trade with India. 
It was carried oo in boats which skined the coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal or went directly from Ncgapatani or Ceylon to Kedah and 
Ligor on the Malay Peninsula. 

The Indian colonies must have been very like those established in 
Indo-China on the delta of the Mekong and in the dbtrict of Ch ampa 
on the coast of what b now southern Annam. Probably the im¬ 
migrants were few in number compared with the natives and formed 
a minority comprising administrators, priests, and traders, and their 
civilisation was mosi likely spread mainly by those who married into 
the local aristocracy or else by -Hiaduised" Malays. 

The contribution of India to the material civilisation of the East 
Indies is not easily recognised. At the arrival of these conquerors 
the natives seem to have been already fairly good sailors^ to have 
known how to work metals, and to have cultivated rice on level, 
flooded fields. The degree of improvement added to their skill as 
seamen, craftsmen, Of farmers is unknown. 

t For Ibc series of Wesimi mfiuenoes wliidi haw afTecied the MaJay hingiiage 
b tiwrin see Djewes in Schdeke {50), pp. 126-37. 

i See Krom^s article in Ruiiea (19), pp, 200 ff. ^5 ff; and G. Cocdfct (67 
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India contributed the great religions which had grown up m her 
own confines. Buddhism or Brahmanism, the latter mauity in Lhc 
form of Mahayana^ prevailed according to place and time and were 
combined with each other and with earticr faiths in complex syn¬ 
cretism. On the walls of the Mendout chimdi, next door to the 
Borobtidur, are carved Brahmanic patterns* whilst the famous 
teacblDg Buddha sits enthroned in the half-light within. The spread 
of the Indian tcUgioos was helped not only by their tenets^ which 
were imbued with moving poetry and fixed in writlng+ but also by the 
high reputation of their forms of worship and their art. Even in 
the Philippines Indian influence is appreciable in the language of the 
people, the place-names, and the decoration of the houses and bush 
knives.^ Sanscrit literature is accessible to only a small number of 
experts, but yet, owing to this superior position many Sanscrit 
words have penetrated into the Indonesian languages.^ 

The immigrants set up new political systems. Under their action 
the particularism of the clans and tribes began to be swallowed up in 
centralised states, which were principalities with a territorial basis 
and governed by rajahs or maharajahs. Nothing remains of their 
capitals, which were built entirely of wood, but the regular village 
plan in Java and BaU is perhaps due to Indian influence. 

According to G. Ferrand and G. Coedis^ the first great Indo- 
Malay kingdom had iu centre in the Palembang district, which n 
however, is very poor in archeological remains. Sanscrit inscrip¬ 
tions and Chinese and Arab wTiting;s describe this kingdom of Sri 
Vijaya as a rich and powerful state. The leniiory under its rule had 
shifting boundaries, but between the Sth and 12th centuries extended 
□ot only over the Minangkabau and Batak districts of Sumatrap but 
also went far beyond the island to reach Cambodia, Siam, and 
Oylon, to cover the greater part of Java and the coastal districts of 
BomcOt and thence to stretch out through Banjermasin and Brunei 

i A JOUB knife with a broad biadc tike lhc Wcst lndiaa negro's‘cutinss" and the 
tfumhiTte of Spmisb America, li is used for hacking one's way through the bush. 

t Ei^onesian langua^ have atsn adopted a fairijf large nymber of Tamil 
words through ihe influence of Mustcin traders from India, At ihc beginning 
of the 18llJ ceniury it was impossible to copdude an imponaiil Uucuactidn in the 
Suaits or Sumatra withaat a knowledge of Tamd* all nicasufcmenti ami caJeu- 
latiom being made In that toiiguc. 

^ See Q. Ferrond (90) and G. Cbed^a (67 tlsj. For the objccticn^ lo the 
loealtsation of a great ceotie of Hindu mftucDce ai Palembong, see i. Slon» Sm' 
rrlhKisraphit^ it rindockfne ri de m dg Gdographie^ 1924* 

p, 391. Traces of Indian, or rather lado-Sumatran, art have been found not in 
lhc district of Palembang, but in the upper borins of the Balanghaji and Kampor 
and in Padong Lawas, i.c. the eastern border of the Mmangkabau dmikt. 
These arc sanccuories that seem to date from the lOth to the IStli cemuries. 
See also Middemlorp in Sclirieke (20), pp. 34-7j and F. M, Schnitaer (B^. 
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10 the PbUippLnes. The Cailendra dynasty had relattoDS with 
Bengal and southern India. The Chinese pilgrim I Tsing spent 
seven years at the end of the Tth century m their capital, wliich was 
a centre of Buddhist teaching and missionary activity and to which 
men came from very gr^i distances to study the sacred volumes. 

The materiai foundation of this power must surely be sought less 
in the resources of the forest and of the soD than in maritime activity. 
From the coast of Sumatm it was possible to control the Straits of 
Malacca and Sunda, the two main passages from the Indian Ocean 
into the China and East Indian seas- Loot from piracy added to 
the gains of commerce, for in the Sth century Malay vessels raided 
as far as the delta of the Tongking and in the 12th century they 
attacked foreign ships with slings^ ihrowing-weaponSt and poisoned 
arrows. 

The silling up of the east coast of Sumatra was probably a factor 
in the decay of Sri Vijaya, The empire gradually broke up, and pre¬ 
eminence passed to Java. This island seems from early times to 
have been put to best use and to have been the most densely popu¬ 
lated in the archipelago. By the Sth century the princes reigning in 
central Javii—related by blood, moreover, to those of Sti Vijaya^^— 
w ere displaying a certain de^ee of itidependence and in the 11 th 
century they extended their own overlordship to eastern Indonesia. 
Javanese overseas trade became very great, as is shown by inserip- 
tionsji and Indo-Javanese civilisation reached its zenith between 
300 and 1200. It was at the begiiming of this period that the 
first stone Sivaite sanctuaries were erected on the Dieng plateau. 
Later, hut stiU in the centre of the island^ there were built the famous 
temples of Borobudur and PrambaDan, in which^ as in Cambodia^ 
Indikn architecture cast off its ornatene&s in this foreign land and 
moved towards greater simplicity and purity. Then there followed 
a great outburst of epic and mystk literature whose chief themes, 
borrowed from the Ramayaua and Mahabharata, w^erc mingled 
with native subjects both in folklore and in the prkcely and popular 
dramas. 

The decline of Indian inBuence was accompanied by the gradual 
removal of supremat^ towards the easL In 12?2 Sri Vijaya suc¬ 
cumbed to the blows of the peoples it had subjugated. The 
predominance of eastern Java, which was established with the 
kingdom of Majapahit whoso centre lay at Majakerto to the south¬ 
west of Surabaya, was to last iinLil the 15th century. The kratons^ 

I KiDm, in Schncicc (20j, p* 3^7. Aoeordhtg to Smtterhdm, Java and Samnmi 
nltemately held die supremacy as earSy as the Stb century, knigs of the same 
firnily Rrignmg in both islands and ibosc of Java ultimately gaining the upper 
haod. Confusion of the two islands Is general in ihc texts. 
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DT court poets, no Longer servilely Lmitaled the prosody, style, and 
subjects of Sanscrit literature. An Indo-Javanese baclcgroudd came 
forward again. Sculpture reproduced ihe grimacing faces of the 
wayung^ and decoratioa with its accuaiulaiion of human and animal 
forms, flowers, and conventional clouds, reflected the influence of 
native animism on Im parted religions. The supremacy of Majapahit 
spread even beyond the limits reached by Sii Vjjaya, for traces of it 
are still perceptible in southem Formosa, the Mariannes, and western 
New Guinea. The zenith of the political and commercial pre¬ 
dominance of Java is placed about 1400. But after the 12th century 
settlements of Malays from that island and SuniLitra swarmed on the 
Malay Peninsula and throughout the archipelago* Naval expedi- 
tioTis went out to punish rebellious peoples. A prosperous colony of 
Javanese merchants was found by ihc Portuguese at Malacca, and 
others existed in the ports on the Indian Ocean. In spite of the 
Islamic conquest, the ^ory of Majapajit and its princes is celebrated 
in epic poems^ and their names remain as symbols of national 
greatness among the people of Java. 

Isbfii, However rapid may have been the success of Islam in 
Malaya and the East Indies, it was none the less the Anal act of a 
long, continued process of development. As so oflen happens, the 
conquest w'as both economic and religious. Ships coming to take 
in a cargo of produce and especially of precious spices from the 
archipelago^ brought the new faith with them. Before the Great 
Discoveries the part played by the Arabs in acting as intermedjanes 
between Europe and the Far East is well known^ These people had 
for many years been frequeRting the markets along the coast of 
Indbt where they were in permanent touch w^iih the Malays. At an 
early period they even look part in the trade between China and the 
East Indies and from the 7th century onwnrds they had in their sen'ice 
large Chinese junks manned by 150 or 200 men* In A.o. 982 an 
Arab vessel reached Canton w^ith cargo taken on board at Mindoro, 
Muslim merchants were probably already estahiished there In 
certain ports in Sumatra* Java* BorneOj and the Philippines, particu^ 
larly at Sniu, which was the great pearl market. 

However^ it must be noticed that these Muslim colonies contained 
more Gujeratis than true Arabs* Islam reached the archipelago 
through India, a fact which no doubt helped to explain its success, 
since it was a Hindiiised Islam* to which the natives acceded more 
readily* There is not much information about the details of Muslim 
evangelisation, but it certainly had a great effect on political geo¬ 
graphy. Events seem to have moved on the following pattern.^ 
From the IJih century onwards there came a stream of Muslims, 
I Kiom m Schrwke (20), p. 309. 
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who acquired strength and from Tmnerkne's victories in 

India (1398) and who used peaceful means alternately with force. 
Little Muslim states appeared in northern Sumatra about 1250, but 
the new religioii did not spread to the ports of Java untii the 
beginning of the 15th century. Temate was reached about 1440; 
Holo in the SuTu Islands was conquered by the Sultan of Brunei 
about 14S0; and Alalacca was taken in 1450. The last port was a 
great commercia! centre and, under the rule of Gujerads from 
Cambay, became the chief centre of religious propaganda, Jean 
ParmentieTp a Frenchimn despatched by the Ango family of Dieppe, 
had a disputation with Muslim doctors in Sumatra in 1529, and a 
Muslim sultan was reigning in Bantam when the Portuguese arrived 
in 1526. The new comers often succeeded in worming their way 
into the courts of the princes, in marrying the daughters of highly 
placed Makys^ and in acquiring influence in the govemmenu This 
is how Little Muslim kingdoms and large sultanates were founded. 
The cottversion to Islam was assisted by the natives themselves. 

Lua6a had already been penetrated when the Spaniards reached 
the Philippines, but they succeeded in pushing back Islain to the 
south-east of the group, thus checking its other advancing wing 
thirty years after the taking of Granada. But in Java the progress 
of the new faith had brought on the decay of Majapahit^ which fell 
about 1520,^ and the island w^as almost wholly converted to Iskm 
by the end of the 16th oeatury. Hindubm resisted only at the 
eastern end around the Ijen hiLl-mass in Balambanggang and ended 
by taking refuge in Bali, where it stiJl persists, grafted on to the 
vigorous stock of popular religions. 

Iskm not only failed to root out Hindu beliefs and worship, but 
also compromised with the indigenous faiths. Its rules of conduct 
are very badly observed, especially by the Javanese. Pork Is often 
eaten, women are never veiled, and fasting and daily prayers arc 
neglected.^ 

Animism remains the basic religion for many naiiveSp wto not 
only believe in the powder of the dead, but also venerate a thousand 
secret deities redding In certain aniitials (tigers and crocodiles), 
brge trees, and curiously formed cliffs. Offerings arc made to the 
genii of streams, springs, caves, and craters. Nor are practices of 
gc uuinc Hindu origin eradicated either. They are, for instance, very 
much aUve in the principalities in central Java. Peasants* and even 
kadjis returned from Mecca, stUl often worship the Buddhist or 

^ The last deemnent which mentioda the cjdsteoce of an rndp-^Javanese prince 
daicd in 1513. In 1546 the Muslim stale of Dcmak leplaccd Majiipahit. 
See Kjonip pp, p. JlQ. 

^ Bousquet (65J. 
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Hindu idols displayed in musauins or kept m saactuaries restored by 
Dutch archeologists. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that there is no loyalty 
to Islam. The incontestable fact remaiRs that five-siaths of the 
inhabitants of Indonesia, that is, nearly two-thirds of the people of 
the Malay lands dealt with here, declare themselves to be Muslims 
and are generally proud of it. They represent about one-fifth of the 
world's Muslims. Separated from the great centres of Islamic 
thought by the Hindu or Buddhist terrilories of India and Indo- 
China, they nevertheless continue to submit to its effulgence. The 
attempts made since the 17th century by Arabs from the Hadhramaut 
to sweep away the parasitic creeds and lead the faithful to orthodoxy 
have bad only meagre results. Meanwhile, many missionary 
organisations, the best known of which is the Mobammadiyah* 
have continued to distribute tracts and pamphlets containing 
exegesis and apologetics, to try to spread the use of Arabic characters, 
and to increase the reading of the Koran with learned commentaries.^ 
Fanatical Muslims exist in the archipelago; for instance, among the 
Moros^ in the southern PhDippuies, where conversion to Islam U 
still pursued in the interior of Mindanao; iu south-westent lava; in 
Sumatra in the district of Minangkabau and especially in Achin 
which is famous for the fierce resistance it offered to Dutch occupa¬ 
tion right up to the beginning of the 20th century. Every year 
pilgrims set out for Mecca. In 192? there were 123,000 and in 
1936, after the gr^t sugar slump, 36,000. Those who have visited 
Mecca are held in great respect. The others often appoint a 
representative from among the Indonesian colony in the holy city, 
where in 1937 there were Dutch subjects numbering 3100, including 
1400 students. In addition there were about a hundred at the 
University of El Azbar in Cairo. In 1860 Wallace was told in the 
islands to the east of Serang that, affer having beaten Russia and 
convened her to Islam, Turkey had become the most powerful 
nation in the world.^ But news and slogans issuing from the chief 
Muslim centres are spread far more quickly today. 

Though the attachment to Islam is not disputed and may even be 
clearly admitted, yet Mohammedanism has, when all is said and 
done, been but a rather feeble civilising factor. Its influence on the 
arts has been nc^tivc, if anything. The mosque (Afissigit)^ which 
is more like a Hindu temple than the recognised building with its 
tall minaret, figures in the landscape only in the Minangkabau 

* I>revi'ES in Schrieke p. 134. 

^ Tbc Morcn (ix. Mcx>i3> lo csJkd by ibe Spaniaids became ibey weic 
Musltnij, They mt a rtligicHW, tiot a racial, ^poup. 

J Wallace {6%}, p. 2S J. 
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district. The rule against rq>resenMions of the human figure has 
killed sculpture, though it has not succeeded in the suppresston of 
a draraiitLc an which is very characteristic of Javanese 
civilisatton and saturated with Hindu i sm. Indian writing has 
remained, except in the Malay language and dialects of Mtnangkabau 
and Achin, which are written in Arabic script, and except too in the 
sou them Philippines, where the calendar and the law itself are Arab. 
In the Indonesian languages and especially in Malays Arabic words 
are numerous^ the oldest having been introduced by Indian converts 
to Islam and others having come later directiy from the Hadhramaut. 
New terms expressing rcHgioiis or naor^ ideas and statements of 
dogma or law continue to enter the language slowly. 

The social structure has been but slightly monMed by Islam, 
Since the end of the last century Dutch schokr^p and especially 
Snouck Hargronje and C. van VoUeDhoven, have proved that the 
or old rndontsian law* survives in native villages, la one 
patriarchal, in another matriarchal, rule prevails. It is signifcant 
that the latter system should have been kept in the midst of one of 
the most thoroughly Mohammedan parts of Indonesia* namely, the 
Minangkabau district. Polygamy is rare. According to the census 
in 1930, out of 7.116,000 married Muslims in Java there were only 
105,000 cases of polygamy; and in the Outer Provinces 73,000 out 
of 2,208*000. 

The immigration of foreign Muslims has gone on for centuries, 
but has never amounted to a large total. Today there are two 
sources from which they come, one Indian and the other Arab. The 
great majority of Indian immigrants to Malay-speaking lands consist 
of the Tamil bbourers in Malaya, most of whom are HiaduSp Tbc 
Muslims, who come mainiy from the Coromandel and Mabbar 
coasts and from Sind* arc more varied in occupation. The richest 
are money changers or doth traders, and the magnificcnity bearded 
Sikhs from the Punjab are often night-watchmen, policemen, or 
dairymen. 

In 1930 there were 71,CXX) Arabs in the Dutch East Indies, the 
majority of whom came from the Hadhramaul, Most of them were 
shopkeepers, a few were free-lance teachers, but the wealthiest were 
shippers, jewellers, landlords* dnema proprietors, bankers, and 
moneylenders who took advantage of their reputation for orthodoxy 
to cheat the local people. They often marry w omen of the country. 
But neither in number nor in commerdal activity can they compare 
with the Chinese. 

China and ifie Malay Wcrld.^ Whilst Indian coLonisation is an 
event of the past and Islam is almost restricted to the field of religion , 

^ See lilt Emportam iwenl work of V. Fiuccll (SOa). 
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the Chinese still play a very active part as middletnea. Chinese 
relations mth ihe Maby lands date from time immeniorial. Soine 
^e ceramics in the museum at Jakarta prove the existence of trade 
betwccD South China and Indonesia even before the Christian era 
m Uie lime of the Hao dynasty. They come from rifled tamb^ in 
western Jasii, western Borneo, and several places in Sumatra and 
they seem to afford evidence that Chinese colonies had already been 
established in the islands, 

D pilgrims, who had gone to visit the holy places of 

Buddhism and, been driven out of their way hy storms, brou|;ht back 
details about the Malay lands, which they called ‘The South Sea 
Islands . But China does not afford tie epigraphist and areheo- 
logisl the priiics offered by the Hindu remains. Malaya and 
the East Indies are seldom mentioned in the OSicia] Annals, In 
the Sth century, daring the Tang dynasty, only the Moluccas are 
rererred to, and in the 14th century only the Philippines.! 

In fact, in this ruatter China lacked the organising power inspired 
by the political aims of India and Islam, In 1292 Kublai Khan 
despatched a punitive expedition against Java, At other periods 
various emperors received tribute from Malay princes. Thus, 
tribute was brought by an embassy from the Philippines for the first 
tune in 1372, But such v^salage was only temporary and never 
mded m direct rule, except in the Philippines during the first half of 
the loth century. Nor did the Chinese make religious converts as 
did the Indians and Arabs, ' 

So it is that Chinese contribution to Malay civilisation is often 
underestimated. But in fact the influence on the development of 
technique has been great, The first Chinese to come were traders 
and sailors who on their way from South China to the Indian Ocean 
put m at jwrts on the coasts of Malay lands and there exchanged 

vases, silks, and cottons for local produce. 
The Chinese were the first to prospect seriously for mineral wealth, 
and there are few deposits now worked by Europeans that were not 
known and worked by them. They taught the nnti^-es how to 
manufacture and use firearms. Their influence appears not only in 
dress, boats, and the shapes of sails, but also in certain patterns in the 
plastic arts featuring dragons, clouds, etc. The native dialects were 
ennehed wiii many words borrowed from Chinese, mainly con- 
nected with trade, but also with agriculture, fishing, and various 
handicrafts. Ancestor-worship, which was deeply rooted in the local 
^jmistic beliefs, must often have been systematised by contact with 
Chinese immigrants. 

Whilst it is difficult to estimate exactly the proportion of Chinese 

^ L^iyfcr f77>, p, 249. 
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in tbc population today, the infusion of Chta«e hhod in the native 
communities is certainly not negligible. Some anthropologists, lUte 
the SarasiDs, see in the MaJay type the outcome of crossing hetween 
the autochthones and immigrants with mongo] oid features, these 
features being less and less apparent towards the east. 

The Chinese have certainly long held an important place in the 
economy of the Malay lands, and their absence would have deprived 
the latter of their most active leaveo. About 4,000,000 of those 
living outside China work in Maleya and the Estsi Indies. Their 
numher has certainly increased during the last 300 years, for they have 
thriven wonderfully under European colonial rule. As early as 
1632 the Dutch East India Company oongraiulatcd itseifon finding 
these industrious people already well-established in Java and 
recommended its factors to treat them in a friendly manner for the 
greater benefit of its trade. It employed Chinese in its ships* 
offices, and warehouses and it did so all the more willingly because 
trade with China was bringing in great profits. Thanks to the 
Chinese, the cultivation of sugar-cane increased, and in 1710 it was 
they who worked most of the 130 sugar-mills between Eantam and 
Chcriboa. At the end of the IBih century large estates were 
handed over to them by local chiefs and worked by means of forced 
native labour.^ In 1796, of the BS35 villages belonging to the 
Company 1134 were let out to Chinese. Further, they took up a 
lease fpr the collection of various dues and tastes, and ail trade was 
dominated by them. Raflics estimated their number In lava at 
IQOkOOO and their power at ten times that of all the Europeans. As 
early as the end of the ISth century they were very numerous in the 
gotd-bearlng districts of western Borneo, where their methods of 
working showed a great advance on native processes, ihaoks to the 
engineering of a water-supply for the placers. The troubles and 
wars in China during ihe 19th century encouraged an exodus which 
increased after the revolution of 191T In 1850 the Chinese in Java 
numbered 150,000, and in 1900 there were 277,000 in that island and 
250,000 in the BuUcng^nrstcn,^ In 1930 about 1*233,000 were 
counted in the whole of ihe Dutch East tndiesp 582*000 of whom 
were in Java and 65i,000 in the Outer Provinces. Purcell cstknaLcs 
their total number in Indonesia at 1,900,000 in 1949, That is two 
per cent, of the total populalioiL In British Borneo* where there 
are about 150,000, the proportion rises to 17 per cent. 

Their increase is siill more striking in Mabyn. Even in the iSih 
century a Malay news-sheet in Perak complained of the free-and- 
easy ways of the Chinese and compared their music at the royal 

5 Fiiniiv 3 ]|( 15 ),n. 41 . 

- The Outer Provincn, th^i it, iitc Dutcli Eajt tndka Outside Java and Maduj^- 
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festivals to * the croaking of frogs in a swamp after rain'. By 1S54 
Singapore was a Chmese town^ whose imm igrant population amazed 
Wallaoc: by its industry and the variety of its occupations.^ In the 
2CHh oentury Chinese bbonr streamed in when Hufopean capital 
and technical knowledge began to avail itself of the possibilities of 
plantings rmning^ and commerce in a land till then scarcely touched. 
Cbincse imniigrants arrived every year in tens of thousands at 
Singapore, in which place alone 359^000 seltled in 1927. In 1917 
there were more than 2,000,000 in the country as a whole; and in 
1947 this number had risen to 2,515,000, of whom 730,000 were in 
Singapore^ How complete was the change in the composition of 
the population tnay be realised from the fact that the number of 
Chinese was only a few thousand less than that of the Malays. 

In the Philippines the Chinese are certainly more numerous than 
the figure of 70,000 published by the Bureau of Health in 1931, and 
the total number of Filipinos who have in iheir veins the blo^ of 
comparatively recent Chinese immigrants is estimated at about a 
milltoti.^ 

The great majorily of these immigrants come from South China 
and especially from the over-populated coastal dbtricts of Kwang- 
tong and Fukien.^ Kwangsi and the island of Hainan furnish 
smaller contingents. Relations between these provinces and Malaya 
arc encouraged by the rhythm of the monsoons. On going abroad 
the Chinese tend to associate m groups consisting of persons from 
the same districts in China and difTeiing scarcely less than the 
Europeans In language, temperament, mode of life, and period of 
emigration. 

Their occupations are various. Nearly all of them have fled 
from a life of misery and crushing debt ^ and have been attracted by 
the fame of these southern lands (Mrn KciTTg)* They have come 
packed on transports or even sailing junks without a farthing and 
^vith perseverance, ingenuity, and adapiabiliiy as their only capital. 
"^Jhese qualities have enabled them greatly to outsirip the indolent 
^aliv^cs, who are without initiative, less keen on gain, and attached 
Jo the traditional ways of growing their food, however poor the 

1 Wallace (53), p. t5L 

- A. Kolb (175), pp, 405 (f. PhUippiDc statistics leckoa only '^ChEiicsc 
ciEiDcm* as Chlocsc, whilst Malaya and tbe Dutch East Indies include in the 
category all those of Chinese descent. Antan^ the latter arc rmuiy who no 
longer have tin vrith tbeir native land and do uol even sisealc Chinese. Cp. L. 
Unger (Si), pp. 197 If. The ceimu of 1^7 zcportcd 100,971 ChioHc in the 
Philippines. Cp. V. PurecH («0n, p, 569 ff.). 

J Purcell (80a), pp. 6-10 in map showing principal places of oriein in 
Chinn of ihc Chinese in south-east Asia, 

* On the causes Qf Chinese emifmiEOn, w Ta Cbeu (86). 
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b^esl iday be. The Chinese respond lo every call for Jabour 
and readily work at all the new induitrics. They often dis^pky extra¬ 
ordinary endurancOt toiling for long hours without a stop and 
steeping io an amp hut or curled up at the bottom of a sampan. To 
cam a fnigal meal they clear the bush or tap plantation trees* work 
in the mines or docks* turning their hands to fishing or to cutting 
and sawing wood in the forestry business in the interior, or burning 
charcoal in the fever-stricken mangrove swamps on whose edge the 
Malay population ends with the solid ground. For many this is only 
a beginning. From the mass of labourers skilled men wall emerge 
more or less quickly owing to chance or personal aptitude. The 
ordinary tasks will be left to the Malays or to Jess ambitious or 
Jess efficient JmmigraEits like the Indians in Malaya or the Javanese 
in Sumatra. Chinese will be preferred for the work of Limbering the 
galleries of mines, as machine-minders, or else as book-keepers or 
clerks. 

But our lnLmigrant has a persistent desire to rise lo an independent 
position which will bring him not a wage, but profits which may be 
increased indefinitely in propoxiion lo his industry and skilL As 
soon as he has put by sufficiently large savings^ he will give up the 
business by which he has hitherto earned his liv-jfig. Often he will* 
in partnersJiip with a few of hi$ likes, go and work, say* aJluviaL tin 
or a gold vein. Scorning rrceH^uliivation as a rule,! because the 
profits are too small owing to the difficulty of securing land enough 
and to native competition, he wlU direct his effoiis towards crops for 
export* such as pepper, gambler* copra, andi more recently, rubber. 
Or else he will take to ronrket gardening or pig fanning on the 
outskirts of a big town. 

The Chinese finds that his gilts and astuteness are best used in 
trade. He oAen begins as a pedlar* penetrating into the remotest 
villages to exchange his stock for loc^ produce. Before roads and 
railways were built, he it was who was mainly responsible for 
bringing down to the coast the produce to be shipped to China and 
Europe; but as soon as the new means of transport were placed at 
his disposal* he took full advantage of them^ He excels in business 
detail. A skilful craftsman* he often makes goods himself, be¬ 
coming a tailor, shoemaker^ glass-blow^cr, smelter* blacksmith* or 
jeweller^ But he also retails all kinds of imported goods, owning 
most of the groceries* hardware shops* and bazaars in the towns; 
and he has a wonderful knowledge of the tastes of every race and is 
able to anticipate them, readily adapting himself to the whims of his 

^ Chinese rice cullivators however* fsiiiy numerous in Mtstem Borneo, 
in ihe ^Chinese diauicts^ of the former Dutch terrilary and ibe south of 
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custoii^ers. He may be found keeping a shop at the oross-roads of 
newly built highways or travehlug by boat up the rivers in Sumatra 
or BomeOp and alive to all the resotirces of the disuict. 

Solidarity is one of the ebjef Chinese means of success. The 
tendency is already well developed in his original surroundings, but 
becomes stronger abroad. In great cities like SingaiMrCp Chinese 
societies abound, some bringing together persons originally fTOin 
the same district, others for recreation or sport* some aiming at 
perfecting Iheii members in the use of the English language* the 
study of Chinese and English Utemture^ the encouragemeDt of a 
moral life* of philosophic discussion, etc. Most of them are 
business associations, however. The miners, especially those in 
Borneo, form kof}gsis^ in which each member shares in the profits in 
proportion to his contribution of capital. The partners employ 
paid workmen and elect the manager. The unity of the business is 
reBected in the grouping of the buildings, including a dormitory and 
a canteeUp round a courtyard. Each association has its own 
kitchen garden, arrack disiBlery, and piggery. 

The tendency to form associations is, moreover* encouraged by 
the Protecting Power, which finds it far more convenient to deal with 
cDinm unities than with individuals. Untroubled as a rule by 
politics and missionaries and profiting from the incompetence of the 
natives* the Chinese has been able not only to b^omc an ia- 
dispensable middleman, but also to create complex organisations 
which donunate the whole economy of large areas and even overstep 
intercolonial boundaries. 

The Chinese has an insilnct For big business. In hb own way he 
reahses what oureconombts call vertical and horizontal integration. 
From peddling and petty shopkeeping he rises to high commerce. 
He plans closely meshed networks of sale and purchase from which 
the native producer has little chance of escape. He combines trade 
with money-lending and* speculating on the peasant's casualocss, he 
ad^-ancci cash on the security of the coming harvest. Since repay¬ 
ment is never complete* he has the debtor at his mercy and thus 
controls not only a great deal of agricultural production, but 
frequently also the output of the crafts. In 1911 an anii-Chinese 
movement occurred owing to the exploitation of batik craftsmen ^ 
by Chinese business men. 

The path to forlune is never a class privilege among the Chinese, 
but is open to the poorest Labourer. The successful man leaves the 
noisy* bustling quarter with its narrow streets draped with drying 
cloth, where he mode his impccutuous start* and takes up his 
residence in a villa of hybrid aTchiiecture, often of florid decoration* 

1 See fDotuote below p. tOL 
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and not infrequemly silmled In extensive grounds. Many are said 
to be millionaires—in Straits dollars or 1939 florins. According to 
an arLkle on the distribution of incomes in Java about ]925p the 
wealthiest of the Chinese seemed to be richer than the wealthiest 
Europeans in the island.^ The Chinese bowling along in luxurious 
(SITS in Singapore, Medaiip Jakartap or Manila arc bankers, pres- 
prietors of large stores^ or owners of town property and plantations. 
Some are industrialists or shippers handling coastwise trade or even 
owning big steamship lines* Another passable source of profit for 
the Chinese was to acquire the lease, often by tender, of businesses 
w hich bored the European or required too detailed a knowledge of or 
a too continuous contact with Dative surroundinp. It waSp for 
imtam^* almost ineviiably he who had the privilege of selling opium 
in Java and of running the ferries and refilling stations on the roads, 
and who kept the pawnshops and gambling dens. It w'as he too 
who collected certain taxes—for example, the dues for slaughter^ 
houses and markets—^whose collection by European ofliciais would 
have been too dilficult or too onerous. Rich Chinese arc often 
both very vain and very generous, constructing public gardens, 
founding and maintaining schools and hospitals, and undertaking 
at their own expense great operations like the provision of water¬ 
works. 

The power of the Chinese has not failed to rouse the animosity of 
both the people of the countiy and Europeans as well as to cause 
administrative uneasiness. The Chinese had long been engaged in 
piracy in the China Seas. In 1570 under the leadership of Limabon 
they attacked the Spanish settlement at Manila. Even about the 
middle of the 19th century ships were plundered and crews massacred 
in Singapore harbour by Chinese pirates. Today, the Chinese are 
usually charged with usurious practices, want of scruple, and 
ruthlessness in business. Their communities, obeying instructions 
issued by elusive leaders, are regarded as dissidents constituting a 
threat to pubKc order. The spread of certaju Contmunist docirincs 
seems to give substance to this charge. It was among the emigrants 
to Malaya and Indonesia that the Chinese Revolution found many 
of its prime movers and strongest supporters. Owing to the large 
sums sent back to their native land by postal order or cheque and 
the even greater amounts entrusted to persons returning thither, 
the Chinese arc abused as parasites* 

The Chinese problem is one of the most difficult that face die 
Malay countries and Indo-duna. Various opinions have been 
expressed ever since Europeans first came into contact with colonies 
of these people. Whilst the Dutch East India Company iastructed 
t Rimiseh in Schrieke (ID), jj, 76, 
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its clerks to deal taciTuUy with them, Gabriel dc San Antonio stated 
bitterly in bis report at Valladolid in 1604 that *they never go to 
sterile or poor land, but always live and trade in districts flowing 
with milk and honey, where they can make a profit*. 

Flencc, the history of the Philippines has been a long series of 
violent quarrels between Spaniards and Chinese. The latter were 
met for t he first time in Mindoro in 1571. > The murder of governors 
and officials, which once started a panic in the Spanish colony in 
Manila, was followed by great mnssacres of Chinese, like the one 
that lasted eighteen days and the still more bloody one in 1639. 
But after these hecatombs the most necessary commodities were no 
longer to be had, even at exorbitant prices. So Chinese trade soon 
prospered once more. De Comyu (in Laufer) estimates that be¬ 
tween 1571 and 1821 some $400,000,000 worth of silver was exported 
from Spanish America to Manila and that perhaps half of it passed 
to China. Since 1530 the Chinese had been relegated to a special 
quarter iu Manila, the Alca^ria, to winch they used to flock in 
spring and where many lived permanently. The merchandise 
carried by the galleons to Acapulco was mainly of Chinese origin. 
Simitar contradictions appear in the variable policy followed by the 
Netherlands. After the foundation of Batavia, Governor Coen 
made raids on the Chinese coast in order to people his capital more 
rapidly.^ The Company tried to make use of the Chinese to its 
own advantage, but these Asians did not willingly give up the 
positions they had acquired in the archipelago and which they had 
extended after the economic stagnation of the Philippines from the 
17th century onwards had diverted them to the Dutch East Indies. 
Their desire to check European expansion made them support the 
resistance of the native princes and weave plots against the Dutch. 
Competition grew desperate at times, and Dutch power seemed 
threatened. Consequently, the Company tried to weed out the 
Chinese population and in 1740 began to deport bad elements to 
Ceylon. A large number of Chinese then as.semblcd from different 
pans of the island and attacked Batavia. The Dutch colony called 
in sailors from ships anchored in the roadstead, and several thousand 
Chinese were killed. 

Since the beginning of the 19ih century relations between the 
Dutch administration and the Chiuese mlniug associations in 
Borneo had been strained. The Chinese had succeeded in forming 
some small, practically self-govemiog republics in the western 
portion of the island and claimed political authority. .Mter many 
ineffective operations by small bodies of troops, a strong military 

1 L4Uftf(77),p.258. 

J H, Bernard (24S}, p, 199. 
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cKpedition had lo be sent in 1S50. Even ihh took four years of 
bard fighting to subdue the Chinese.^ 

But in fact, the Chinese have gained a great deal of economic 
power through European rule in the region. Though criticised 
bitterly, they were made use of. Thetr influence^ which the Euro¬ 
peans wished to reduce, was on the conirary increased owing to the 
fresh opportunities afibrded by the achievements of the Europeans* 
the resources of their technical knowledge, and the c^pattsioix of 
the Lr rule.^ There is talk of uprooting them j but their roots go deep. 
They sometimes snap off and the plant grows a^in with incredible 
persistence and renewed vigour. 

The Chinese h not a harmful weed. Even usury is not peculmr 
to him* though he has organised it in an expert manner. Most 
observers agree in recognising Ms good qualities as well as bis defects. 
He has undertaken tasks which no one cbe was prepared to do, 
neither the Malays nor the Europeans. The success of the great 
material enterprises in these Far Eastern colonies^ which becomes 
evident when these are compared with Africa south of the Sahara is 
due to the Ch inese for having had a s hare in the work which it would 
be unjust to deny them. After numerous experiments in various 
directions wisdom required not that they should be expelled or 
persecuted, hut that efforts should be made to do without them. 
This is what was in fact being done in ways that varied with the 
place* and the fils and starts of the movement corresponded to the 
sliuups and booms of trade. 

On the eve of the war in 1941 the situation of the Chinese seemed 
less attractive than fonneriy. The w^orld slump had ailected them 
as much as it had affected the Europeans. Their immigration was 
restricted by law. The American Chinese Exclusion Act bad been 
extended in 1902 to cover the Phtlippmes; though in fact its enforce¬ 
ment was difficult because of the long coastline, and many Chinese 
were smuggled in. Americ^Lns opposed to the independence of the 
Philippines claimed that the island would become a Chinese oolouy. 
An agrarian law forbade the employment of Chinese farm hands* 
whitsi in the old days Spain would on the contrary have accepted 
farm hands only. 

Until 192S the entry of Chinese into Malaya was practically un- 
restricted, but in that year the British administration had lo iostitute 
a quota system so as to reduce unemployment. In 1937 when this 

i T. posewitz C15JJ. p. 242: Kolb (175). p. 406 ff. 

1 The dcii'elopmcni of the Ouicr Pnoi-bocs in the Dutch East Indies a rejected 
itk the iutrease in the pcraniaeo of Chinese in the popuJatiDiL In 1930 
this was as against Only in Java, tu the Outer Ptovipces ofily 21 per 
ccQL of the Chinese Uved by trade add iraiu^it (as against 61 per cent. In Java), 
whlist 45 per oenl. were eaBstged in produciua raw nuucmlSv 
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reslricLiort was removed* Chinese imiaigraiion was vigorously 
resumed. 

The imposition of an admission tax in 1923 in the Dutch East 
Indies had aUo brought on a considerable slowing down of im- 
migratiDn. 

On the other hand, the actual monopolies held by the Chinese 
seemed to enimble at times in face of harder competition. The 
governments took uiidti: State sui^hioa the services which had 
previously been entrusted to the Chinese, such aa the ntajiufacture of 
opium, keeping of pawnshops, and the collection of certain taxe£. 
The oFTicial organisation of loans to the people, though laborious 
and still iitipcrfect* was beginning to sap the Chinese commercial 
system which was based on lending at high rates of interest. Euro¬ 
pean business was succeeding more easily in doing without the 
Chinese. Recent generations of natives, being better educated for the 
new jobSp themselves supplied skilled labour and established little 
industries or commercial houses. Japanese competition in the crafts 
and more panicuLorly in trade was becoming keener and keener* 
especially in the Philippines, but also in the Dutch possessions. 

Although their economic function seemed to be declining, the 
Chinese had succeeded in reaching a more profitable position than 
before. They claimed the same rights as the japancsc» who were 
treated the same or nearly the same as the Europeans. Many of the 
legal restrictions to which they had been subject had been abrogated; 
and their movements which had previously depended on permits 
and vexatious controls, bad become freer. They hnd their schools 
and their press, which was often very inGuential. They claimed to 
be allowed to play a constructive part and demanded a greater share 
in the administration of the districts in which they worked-^ These 
demands seemed pardcularly legitimate in places where the Chinese 
were most closely mingled with the native population. In this 
connexion, there is a great difltreucc on the one hand between 
countries like Malaya or the OostkusI of Sumatra^ which have only 
recctiily risen to ecoooniic prominence and in which the Chinese 
colonics are as unstable as the windt aad* on the other hand, Java, 
where long-standing prosperity has on the contrary permitted many 
Chinese to settle dowTi, often with native wives* after losing all desire 
to go home and having become more inQuential in the island than 
mere recent immigrants.^ In the Philippines and especially in 

^ They were already represented in I'anous asscmblifis losethcr with the local 
pcopk and Um Europeans: c.g, in the VatUraad of the Dutch Indies. 

2 Ln 1930 about 96 per cent, of the Chinese irt Java had born la the f>uiclL 
East Indies. Whilst in Java and Madura there were S2I Chinese wOiiKn to 
every 1000 moi, in the Outer Provinces ihc proportksn only 517 to IDQO. 
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Manila the Latter have come into conSict with a body of naiuraliscd 
half-castes. la ibe British and American terntorics as in Indonesia 
the Chinese are far from constituting a homogcneoiis mass ready 
as a whole to make the same demands. 

The Muropems. Above the native masses and the Intermediate 
layers of foreign Asiatics the Europeans represent only a thin vcneei: 
of population; hut their function ha$ been of the greatest im- 
portanee. In 1930-31* the latest date on which comparisons may 
be made between the Dutchp British, and American possessions, the 
Europeans numbered 17.8(X) in Malaya (31,400 in 1942), 240*200 ia 
the Dutch East Indies as a whole^ and about 36*000 (in 1933) in the 
Philippines. These figures must be accepted with reserve. First, it 
should be said that the term 'European* in this connexion has a 
jnridical, not a purely elholcal, meaning and is not everywhere 
applied to the same categories. 11 always includes Americans^ B ut 
whilst the Japanese wcrccouiUcd separately in Malaya, they were 
by reason of their status included with the Europeans in the censuses 
of the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines, which gave the numbers 
as 7195 and 19,500 respectively. Lastly, Malaya excluded from 
the European category the 16,000 Eurasians (19,200 in 1942), or 
crossed between West and East* a ebss which on the gontrary was 
partly mingled with the Europeans in the censuses in the Dutch East 
Indies and the Philippjnes. 

Cross-breeding of Europeans and Asiatics,^ which gives rise to 
serious problems, began with the arrival of the Europeans in South¬ 
east Asia. The union of Portuguese and Spaniards with women of 
local nice was very frequent, and missionaries like St. Francis 
Xavier were soon seen trying to regularise or break them off* 
according to whether or not they conformed with the canons of the 
Church^ Thus, from the 16lh century Eurasians increased in 
number in the trading centres in Malaya and Indonesia. The infu¬ 
sion of European blood seems to have been particularly great in the 
Philippines, which remained for nearly three hundred years under 
Spanish rule. But the Dutch too showed no lepugnunce to mixed 
marriageSt which until recently were encouraged by the scarcity of 
their own women in these tropical possessions. British contribution 
to the Eurasian population in Malaya still stems less than that of the 
Portuguese, because the occupation by the English was relatively 
late here. But yet in Padang and Bcnkulcn^ for example^ one finds 
Townscdds ajid Farquhars, who correspond to the Albuquerques 
and Sousas m Malacca and the Moluccas^ und to the Reebs and 
Nessmarks in Jakarta and Surabaya.^ Consequently, the place 
occupied by Eurasians iti the count of Europeans differs greatly from 

t Vu van Quana (90); Fuchs (212), i J. ChailJc:y-Bcn (133), P- 
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one group of colonies to another and so lessens the value of the 
statistics and invalidates any tomparisons made from them. It is 
estimated that the Eurasians, or ImloSy of the Dutch East ladies 
accounted for about two-thirds of the total number o^* Eu^opeans^ 
Many others, who are not acknowledged by their fathers, have 
remained or fallen back Into the native masses. Among the latter* 
who often form a real itife^ but are not distinguished by the censuses, 
are most of the Philippine mesH^os, numbefing about 200*000 os 
against some 5000 full-blooded Spaniards.i 

Whatever may be thought of the value of former censuses* it is 
certain that before 1939 the European popubtian had increased 
more rapidly than the native. In the Dutch East Indies, which 
formed the largest territorial area and contain the most rehable 
statistics^ Europeans remained few until about tbe middle of the 19Lb 
century. Right from the beginning of the Dutch occupation Coen 
bad advocated the formation of a free Europeaii settlement; but 
the powerftd Company did not wish to share out the profits from 
exploitation among too many hands and^ being afraid of losbg 
control of the islands, was unwilling to send out any but clerks in 
its own service. Even after the downfajJ of the Company the 
European population increased but slowly. In I860 it amounted to 
only 44,000 persons* including troops; and there were only a few 
hundred who were not officials* It was mainly from 1870 onw^ards 
that the Europeans multiplied along with the development of private 
enterprises, the eoeouragemenl given by the abolition of the Cuh 
and the extension of effective Dutch administration to 
the whole territory. The number of Europeans rose to 91*000 in 
1900 and to 240^000 in 1930* The increase in the European popu¬ 
lation had been most rapid since 1905, reaching a mean annual 
rate of 3-91 per cent, between 1905 and 1920, and 3 64 percent, 
between 1920 and 1930. Meyer Ranneft shows how this corresponds 
to the increase in foreign trade, budget expenditure, and note cir¬ 
culation.^ Between 1920 and 1930 the Chinese had increased at a 
rate of 4 31 per cent,, but the natives by only 2-04 per cent. 

Family life was made easier by refrigerators and hilbstations. 
Formerlyp Europeans in the Indies had preferred local njsiqfel to 
preserved food and other imported pr^ucts* which were often 
rancid or sour. Later the diet had become more like that at home. 
Fmh milk was often not to be had; but die slaughter of cattle was 
carefully controlled, and European vegetables were cultivated by the 

< AExHJi 1040 MaJlai (177), IL Dl, di&tius^ijislvEd true cnolc%called 'izbitdreo 
of the country' (/fjJ/aj <*/from the crioUas^ who ore in fact crwiia between 
Europeans qbA races. 

^ Meycf Raiuien in Schiieke (20), p.^ 71. 
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Chine&c, Japanese, and even Uie native Mll'folk. Not only were 
more imini^:ant$ arriving Trom Europe^ but, whether officials or 
settlers, they often went out married to young women of their own 
race, and mixed marriages w'ere becoming rare. Thus, the propor¬ 
tion of Eurasians was decreasing. In Malaya where the census 
returns distinguished between Eurasians and Europeans, the latter 
have had a greater increase than the former since the beginning 
of the century. In the Dutch East Indies, where half-castes 
were merged in the category of ‘Europeans', this group w'as on 
the whole less coloured and whiter than before. Americans in the 
Philippines are more averse to cross-breeding than the Spaniards 
were. 

Besides, the European and Eurasian elements were in different 
proportions according to the age of the colony. In the former 
Dutch East Indies’ Java, where pure-blooded Dutch, or Totok, 
comprised scarcely one-quarter of the total, has more ‘Indos* than 
the other islands. In the Philippines most of the mestizos are in 
Luzon and especially in Manila and its surrotindings. But Java 
abo oSbrds the best conditions for acciiinatisation, because of the 
successful struggle against endemic tropical diseases, the progress 
of hy^enc and comfort, and the faciliUcs for educating children. 
The more stable, less ‘colonial', nature of the European population 
in Java as compared with the Outer Provinces was reflected in the 
greater percentage of persons bom locally, of young people be¬ 
tween the ages of 15 and 20, and of Europeans of over ^ years of 
age. The age-pyramid in the ‘European' category indicated a 
degree of stability remarkable in a tropical colony. It must be 
emphasised, however, that this was due mainly to the greater pro^r- 
tion of half-castes. In Indonesia as in Malaya and the Philippines 
the numerical inequality of the sexes among pure-blooded Europeans 
remained vecy marked, although it had decreased almost regularly 
since the beginnhig of the century. The number of females was 
scarcely more than half that of the males. 

Europeans are very unevenly distributed in Malaya and 
Indonesia, In 1937 about half of those in Malaya were on the 
islands of Singapore and Penang, In the Dutch East Indies in 1930 
more than fiO per cent, were in Java, more than 10 per cent, in 
Sumatra, They were mainly town-Jwellcrs, especially in Javn, 
where 70 per cent, of the Europeans dwelt in big towns, as against 
40 per cent, in the Outer Provinces. The Euiopran communities in 
the big towns in Java were among the largest in Monsoon Asia, 
Batavia, including Meester Comelis, bad 37,000 Europeans, Sura¬ 
baya 26,000, Bandung 20,000, and Semarang 12,000, as did also 
> Lchiiuinn <97); Mes’ci RaaiKO, in S^uieke (20), 
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SiI^gapo^^e^ where ihcrc were in addilion 7000 Eurasians. Manila 
contaiiied about half the Westerners in the Philippmes. 

The functions and way of life of the Europeans were very various. 
The Eurasians have some times been able to rise to a high social or 
inteUectuai position; as» for instance^ Wiiken^ the great ethnologish 
did in the Dutch ^st Indies, and Quezon, the first President of 
the Commonwealth, and Rizal, the chief national poet^ have done 
iu the Philippines. Eut most of them were humble clerks and 
officials or petty farmers. This often seemed due rather to want of 
education and concentration than to any deei^seated lack of 
aptitude. Anyhow, the average income of Eurasiaiis in Java was 
assessed in 1925 at only ten times that of a native^ whilst that of the 
pure-blooded Dutchman was twenty or thirty times as great. The 
* hundred per cent/ Europeans shared among themselves the 
functions that were theirs in all administered colonics. 

In 1930, 24-3 per cent, of the Eufopcaos in the Dutch East Indies 
were adrolnistratorsp soldiers, or police; 5-5 per cent, were in 
industry: 12^8 per cent in the post office and transport services: 
13 4 percent, in commerce; 13-2 per cent, in the Jiberal professions 
fmduding missionaries), and, finally, 22^3 per cent, in production 
properly so-calledp especially in work on plantatioiis and mines. 
The last figure, being relaiively high, emphasises the value of the 
capital invested in the soil and the underlying rock and the im¬ 
portance of these tropical possessions in the world-supply of raw 
materiaLs. Europeans engaged in private enterprises had as a rule 
seen their social status improved relatively to that of officials since 
the begumlog of the century. 

Another feature to be mentioned, which bears some relation to the 
remarks above, is the com|>anitively large number of ‘Europeans" 
who were not nationals of the Protecting Power. Considering the 
Dutch East Indies in particular, the figure of 203,000 Dutch in a 
‘European" total of 240,000 included nearly nil the Eurasians. 
After the Dutch came the Cermam and Austrians with 7381, 
Japanese with 7195, English with 2414, Swiss with 790* Americans 
with 643, Belgians with 625, French with 414, etc. 

The Europeans (or those rajikiui as such) were, however, a mere 
handful compared with local peoples. In Indonesia the average 
proportion was 1000 local-boni people to 4 Europeans, of whom 
only one or two were pure-blocked Europeans according to the 
estimate of the number of Eurasians. In Malaya the Europeans, 
who are in this case nearly all of pure blood, ruunbor 4 to every 1000 
Aslans, owing to the intense and varied activity in Singapore. The 
ratio falls to less than 1*5 per lOQO in the Philippines, By our 
reckoning the pure-blooded Europeans in Makya, Indonesia, and 
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ihe Phitippicies in 1930 ciiimtKrsd at most 120,000 culof a total of 
75,000,000 souls, Tlaat is a fairly normal figure for tropical lands 
and is higher than that for other possessions in Monsoon Asia, 
incliidirtg French lodo-China. The complexity of these colonial 
populations is evident. It most be emphasised that the different 
racial groups were not distinguished from each other merely by their 
origin, language, civilisation, and mode of life. Among the foreign 
elements, European and Chinese, a distinction was often made bc- 
tis'een sojourners, or trekkers^ on the one hand and, on the other, the 
blijvers^ or those who no longer expected to return one day to their 
native land. 

After the various parts of the region have been dealt with, we 
shall return later to the recent development of Malay lands, a 
development which had made steady progress under the control or 
at least guidance, of Europeans for varying lengths of time and in 
dtflerent degrees. 

From the spiritual point of view the influence of the Europeans 
may seem Certainly* the great majority of natives continue 

to hold their traditional beliefs. Islam has spread itself like varnish 
over the old superstitions, over the ancient syncretism of the Hindu 
tenets and immemoriul unimism. The social organisation has its 
roots in a distant past, and Indoncsbn communities are still often 
re^ilated by the ^'Cty ancient customs or adat. All the same, since 
the arrival of the Europeans these old beliefs and venerable institu¬ 
tions have certainly been shaken and more or less seriously affected. 

The material contributions of colonial expansion have stirred the 
mind and social organisation of the local races more deeply and 
generally than education has done. Christian missions have had 
only moderate results, except in the Philippines. In spite of the 
great progress made recently by education, only a minority is 
affected- But the technJcal knowledge and skill brought in by the 
Europeans, the industiial organisation instjtuicd by them* and 
the transfers of population they have caused have had an effect on the 
Asian masses as a whole. To the fleeting tourist the life of bygone 
days may seem to condnue unchanged in the Malay k^mpmg or 
Philippine barrio. A little knowledge of the past and a moraenfs 
thought soon show the attentive observer the multiplicity of changes 
that have come about. No doubt the influence dies away like a 
ripple as it leaves the towns, railway stations, and main roads; but 
the work of the last decades had hastened its penetration. Certain 
writers insist on the slow pace of the changes; but there are few 
native communities w^hich do not to some extent feel and show by 
their conduct and reactions the effect of the new- order of Lhing$+ 

The import of manufactured goods has gradually disorganised 
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the cr^ts- Exotic plants, in particular those from America, have 
come into favour with the loc^ cultivators. Domestic animals^ to 
which imported species have been added, have been put to new uses. 
Other agricultural systems—goveminent monopolies of certain 
commodities, forced labour, and large privately owned plantations— 
have changed the conditions of life^ caused the transfer of labour, 
and in some cases made a complete change in the population of vast 
ar^. Money has universalLy replaced barter in trade. Roads and 
railways pennit rapid movement. The population lia<t increased in 
many places, and a portion of it has gone to settle in towns, where 
more than anywhere else the new habiis are spreading. These in¬ 
clude the use of detachable coIEars and leather shoes^ meat and whi te 
breads coffee, aerated or iced drinks, visits to the cinema, and the 
reading of newspapers* In the towns, toc^ have occurred strikes 
and seditious agitation. 


CRAFTER 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION; MODES OF LIFE 

Demfiy of PoputaHon. In spite of iht progress of European 
penelratLon, the Malay lauds are still very unevenly poptdated. 
Here and there imntigratlon has caused a very rapid increase in the 
number of Inhabitauts. The best example of this is furnished by 
the Oostkust of Sumatra, where the population rose from U6|000 to 
L674,CX>0 between ISfiO and IWO. lu Malaya it was more ihan 
doubled between 1901 and 1931 in the States of Perak, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang, whilst in Selangor, the great rubber-planting 
district, it was trebled during the same period. This was due to the 
recent establishment of plantations on land that had been largely 
uncultivated and to the sudden demand for labour resulting from it 
Bui astoundin^y great differences in density of population stiU 
persist (sec Fig. ! 1). 

The mean density, which was 83 to the square mile in Malaya (1931) 
and Indonesia (1930) and U 6 to the square mile in the Philippines 
(1939), is the mean of very different extremes.* In Malaya, putting 
aside the essentially urban districts, the population varied between 
13 to the square nuJe in Pahang and 163 tn the square mile in 
Selangor. In Indonesia the mean density ranged from about 5 to 
the square mile in the Moluccas to 816 to the square mile in Java 
and Madura, after passing through the intermediate figures of 10 in 
Borneo, 46 in Stimatra, and 443 in Bali and Lombok. In the 
Philippines in 1939 Palawan and Mindoro supported respectively 
only 15 and 34 persons to the square mile, whilst Lutdn had 186, 
Negros 248, Pa nay 303, Leyte 326, and Sebu 630* 

The regional treatment below^ will explain these differences, at 
least to some extent, but it is not easy to master the laws governing 
the distribution of population, for the factors arc very complex. 
The fertility of the soil clearly plays an important part, a^ does the 
climate, but other things being equal, recent volcanic soils derived 
from basic lava-flows, i.c. well supplied with lime, magnesia, iroiit 
potash, and phosphoric acid, are the most densely peopled* Well- 
watered land having the advantage of a dry season seems better off 
than districts in which rain fails all through the year. This perhaps 
explaiDs the relaiively high densities in the Banjerraasin district in 

^ In 1951 the denaiiy estimated to he 106 to the square mite in 
132 in Indonesia, and 176 in the Philippines. 

* See p. 113. 
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soulh-eastem Borneo and in the south of tlie Macassar perunsula in 
Celebes. The effects of altilude arc vajiotis* The degree of ease 
with which the cuLtivable land and irrigated fields, or are 

worked depends on the relier Yet the contrasts between lowland 
and mountaki, which are so striking in Jndo-China, are far less 
marked here. In eastern Sumatra the ^vide plains remained thinly 
papulated io spite of the great fertility of the soil in places^ until the 
fertile areas were brought into use by EuropeanSp But the density 
is Far lower on the east coast than in the backland of the west coast 
State of Padang, which consists of vofcaoic plateaus nearly 3500 feet 
above the sea. As far as we know^ there has been no attempt to take 
a census of the population by ^ones of altitude, and, indeed, such a 
distribution could scarcely be aocumte, except in Java and other 
areas already properly mapped. The highest villages in Java are 
situated above 9600 feel in the Tcngger district io the east of the 
isbnd and above the 5000-foot contour on the plateau of Dicng, 
where the ruins of Hindu temples bear witness to the existence of a 
dense and relatively sedentary population as early as the Sth century. 

The relation between the natural conditions and the density of 
population is certainly nut simple. The diversity of aptitudes in the 
racial groups must be taken into account, and for this it would be 
necessary to know die prehistoric and historical circumstances 
which ^ded in placing those groups in their present position, the 
less skilful and w^eaker being pushed back inio the most difSeuLt 
districts and there more or less quickly assimilated by successive 
invaders. This assutillation is very advanced in Java, The island, 
which is privileged in so many ways, seems to have afforded the 
most convenient dimensions for the development of Malay civilisa¬ 
tion and the exereise of its skill, and lo have been long the most 
favourable also to the efforts of European colonisation. Sumatra 
and Borneo were too big, too difficult to exploit by means of the 
agricultural methods then known, and too difbcult of penetration 
and control by States whose power was based on the mastery of the 
seas^ Piracy, which was no negligible factor in the prosperity of 
those States, helped to drive the land folk into the interior and to 
increase or maintain theb political separatism. The high density 
of ^pulation ID Bail and Lombok is not explained merely by the 
fertility of the volcanic sod and the relatively short duration of the 
dry season. The tw^o islands, and especially Bali, were refuges for 
parties fleeing from Islam when that religion got control of Java. 
The Muslim conquest seems on the other hand to have been respon¬ 
sible for at least a share in thinning out the population of the 
southern Philippines, 

The map show ing population density (Fig. 10) thus presents a very 
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complect mosaic of differeDi valucSp a mosaic ibat is not related to 
the physical conditions alone, but reflects the clash, the more or less 
complete superposition or fusion of cultures, of peoples who have 
succeeded each other in these islancb. The lea^t den^ly populated 
districts are not merely those to which nature has been unfavoumbte, 
but also those that have not had time to be affected by the most 
intensive types of exploitation. Some places are intriDSKcaily poor, 
but many others have remained as it were in the backwaters of the 
streams of human migration and in particular have benefited only to 
a small extent by civilising influence from Eurasiu. 

Modes of Life* (d) CoHeciing and Muntlftg. The region contains 
human groups, which are often termed ‘primitive" or “savage" by 
etimologistj, and which have been accurately described. They live 
mainly by coUecting, hunting, or flshjng; activities that may be pur¬ 
sued concurrently in one and the same community and which furnish 
part of the food-supply^ this varying with place and season. 

These backward folk nearly aJt seem to belong to the oldest layers 
of populaiion, the Negritoes and Yeddas. They Include^ for in¬ 
stance, the Actas of the PhiUppiucs, who wander about in Mindanao, 
Mindoro, and, in even greater numbers, in Luzon; and also the 
Kubus, ^ssaps, and Toalas, who are described as uundcring about 
in eastern Sumatra, the central parts of BomeOj and in Celebes. 
Their peculiar dvilisation is typically of the forest, their tools being 
not of stone, but of wood and bamboo. The Kubus, for instance^ 
are out of their element away from the forests They say that they 
caimot live in the sunshine. Collecting is the chief method of 
obtaining food, and after one of them has passed a spot, the earth 
seems as much turned up by his digging-stick as it might be by a 
boar's snout. Van Dongen, whose observations go back to 1906, 
describes the silent, almost creeping glide, now fast, now slow^^ of 
the Kubu through the forest. * 

The most closely studied of these primilive peoples have been the 
Semang and Senoi,^ who live in the hilly districts of Malaya, the 
former even overHowing into Siamese territory. The Semang live 
mainly by collecting food, searching for it almost constantly over 
rather large areas and moving at a mte of five or six miles a day at 
most. Their diet consists mainly of young shoots, pith* sap, fruit, 
tubers^ rhizomes^ and yams dug up with long sticks whose ends are 
sharpened in the fire. All the same, the Semang always regards 
himself as living in a dehnite district belonging to his community and 
named after a brook, mountain, or other geographical feature. 

3 B. Hagen(l!8Lp. JIJ. 

J S^kai fihc conuTion icm) mearii *iJave' athI 1% now being general Cy changed 
lo ibe coriect Senoi. 
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However far he may wander, he conies back to it, al any rate when 
the durian is ripe. The tree whdeh bears this enormDus fruit is 
owned individually and inherited by the owner's children, as is aha 
the tree which yields the ipok used for poisoning the wooden tips of 
the long arrows in use. The Semang thinks that the souls of the 
dead dwell among fruit trees in a paradise in Ihe west. Hunting is 
merely a secondary business, wild beasts are avoided, and the game 
usually consists of rats, squirrels, birds, and Imrds. The boar and 
monkey are seldom eaten. The food gathered is oAen shared out 
among the members of the community, who comprise the unit of 
cotlcciion and are usually led by ihc oldest man. At every halting' 
place the Semacigs soon make ready new^ lodgings consisting of mere 
screens of palm leaves or of somewhat stronger shelters arranged in 
a circle or oval around a central space. 

The Send is a physicaJIy different type of Negrito, having a short, 
lank body, a Long face, and often a very fair complexion. His 
range Is south of the Semangs^ and he leads almost the same kind of 
life. He hunts not with a bow, but, like the Toalas in Celebes, with 
a long bamboo blowpipe. His sight is extraordiiLarily keen. The 
blowpipe seems to have been more widespread formerly than it is 
today in the Malay lands. According to Mallat, it w^as still much in 
use in Lu^6n about lfi40.^ The principal weapon of the Aetas 
nowadays is the bow with which they hunt the boar and even the 
wild buffalo with the help of dogs^ their sole domestic aunnals. 
Tlie persistence of "silent trading' with communities of other races 
is also reported. The A^tas, for instance, exchange articles gathered 
in the forest, viz. rattan, wax, and wild honcy.^ 

These primitive groups are rightly valued by ethnolo^ts. Tliey 
constitute only tiny minorities in the population of Malaya, the East 
Indies, and the Philippines and are rather quickly disappearing 
through interbreeding with more highly developed native peoples. 
Interbreeding accompanies the beginning of the practice of agri¬ 
culture and a settled life. Even at the end of the i9th century some 
Senois were using meial tools and weapons and planting maize and 
upland rice. In the little groups still living exclusively by collecting 
and hunting, the nomadic life enioils a very low birth-rate and great 
infantile mortality. 1-lagen observed de^te progress among the 
Kubus in Sumatra. At the beginning of the 19th century they 
seemed to represent the lowest grade of humanity and had been 
driven back into the swamp forest in iambi and Pakmbang by 
Malays, who hunted them and sold thou as slaves. The first 
European to catch a glimpse of them (about 1E20) 'as one sees the 

I It is reporled oluo in Palawan and nmoEi^ the Dyaks of Borneo, 

1 A. Kolb (17U 1^- 
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hLndquartCTS of a fleeing stag^ merely speak of them as nomads. 
In 1833 they had already formed twenty-five permanent settlements 
on the banks of streams; and they had adopted the Malay mode of 
life at the $ame time as the Mohammedan religion. Cotton sarongs 
had replaced bark loincloths, and huts built on piles had taken the 
place of shelters made of branches and leaves- Collecting had been 
followed by cultivationp at first timid and stealthy in dearingSp but 
later permanent and irrigated. Rice boiled in eanhenwarc pots is 
certainly a better food than the produce of collecting or hunting 
eaten raw, often half-rotten^ or slightly soAened by lire. In 1906 
there were hardly more than 7000 Kubus, about thirty of whom 
were regarded as ^wild'* The census in 1930 did not include more 
than 1463, many of whom were employed on European plantations 
and in the mines. 

A change has also been observed in certain groups that live almost 
eiiclusively by fishkig and display a higher cttliure than the primitive 
forest folk. These are the Orang Laut,' the Sea Gipsies'. Some of 
them have escaped the ravages of piracy and are still met with hiding 
in out45f“the-w^ay bays made inaccessible by currents to sailing boats. 
These survivals occur particularly in the Rhio group, on the east and 
south coasts of Borneo, and around Celebes. The Sibutu Islands 
to the north-east of Borneo in the Sulu group form the maih as¬ 
sembly point of people known as Bajaos, who are bom, live, and die 
in their solidly built and often ornamented twin-ouLriggier boats- 
These house-boats are usually moored under a sheltering roof* and 
a lighter craft is used for moving about and Ashing. The Bajaos 
make neither cloth nor pottery. They sell part of their catch to the 
Chinese to buy cassava and tapioca.* 

Ladmg and Sav^-ah Methods of Culiivatictt. The supply of food 
derived from collecting and hunting does not by itself support more 
than a very sparse populatiOD. Even in the mountains agriculturc 
Is far and aw^ay the principal food-producing activity. In the sub¬ 
sistence of the Ifugaos in the Philippines the part played by hunting 
is estimated to average only one per cent. But the cultivator con¬ 
tinues to eke out his food by collectingp Population density 
increases with the practice of agriculture, but varies greatly with 
technical knowledge, the kinds of plants cultivaiedi and the place in 
the diet still occupied by the produce from collecting. The search 
for wild sago palms^ causes frequent journeys into the interior of 
certain islands in eastera Indonesiap whilst the coconut tree helps to 
feed communities in the coastal districts near areas most favourable 
to its growth, in Indonesia most of the cultivation is done on the 

1 A, W. Rem (95). 

3 Tbcac arc cut down to get ihc pom icnuired for food. 
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ladang system^ that is to say» the most widespread system in all the 
hot belt, the systm based on bunting the natural vegetatJon. The 
trees are cut down to within a foot or two of the groiind^—all except 
the biggest, the felling of which would invol ve loo much trouble, but 
which arc sometimes rLng-barked. The wood and foliage are burnt 
before the first mins fall; but fire has sometimes to be set two or 
three times. Seeds or slips are then planted in the a$h-rertilised 
soih The fertility of such land is shott-iived, however^ for no further 
manure is applied. At the end of two or three years the patch is 
usually abandoned and not touched again until ailer a long period 
of fallow during which it returns to the forest. The burning of this 
vegetation renews the fertUity of the patch. In the ladaitg system, 
which Is known as i^aingm in the Philippines, neither plough, nor 
irrigation^ nor domestic animals are used.^ The implements em¬ 
ployed are the cutlass and hoe wielded by men or women. In some 
places, as among the Karo-Bntaks in central Sumatra and also many 
of the hill-folk in the Philippines, the soil is merely turned over by 
means of stout sticks. These are sometinies shod with metal and 
often decorated, and have a bunch of feathers at the upper end. 
The sods are broken up and the seed buned in holes which are then 
dosed W'ith the foot. The workers move forvvard or backward 
together in Line and often cheer themselves on with singing. Be¬ 
tween the sowing and harvesting a little weeding is done. But the 
main business is to keep watch on the field so as to protect the crop 
from thieving animals. The watchman's shelter^ perched on long 
stilts in the middle of a clearing in which food plants are ripening 
amidst charred tree-slumps, is a picturesque feature of this extensive 
system of agriculiure. The beginmng and end of the main opera¬ 
tions arc occasions of great collective rejoicing and the fulfilment of 
complicated rites to procure the goodwill of the gods and spirits^ 

The ladang system is not utterly primitive^ It bears evideucc of 
patient adaptation to natural surroundings, though this is often un¬ 
recognised by the foreign iraveller. The succession of crops is not 
left to chance. Several kinds of plants are often mingled in the same 
patch in order to pre serve the soil from the risk of insolation or of 
being washed away. On the other hand, the staggering of crops 
shortens the time between harvests, during which supplies in the 
storehQu.ses are sometimes exhaustedt and then collecting may 
become once more the main source of food. 

The ladang system is generally used for the cultivation of roots, 
tubers, and rhizomes (cassava, sweet potatoes^ and yams), the 
planting and harvesting of which can be carried on during a great 
part of the year. From it are also obtained certain products, like 
i Kolb i\1% p. IQ9 ff.; peudaewn {m), p. m. 
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cotton^ and various kinds of ticni[i or cfiinagrass needed for local 
industries; and ii somelimcs carries valuable crops like tobacco and 
sugar-cane. The working period of the ladmtg cad be lengthened 
by plan Ling certain shrub crops which require only slight care. 
These may be traditional plants like the t^nana-tree and useful 
palms or else export crops like coBee or rubber unreduced by 
Europeans. 

Even cereals, whose period of growth is more strictly Limited, are 
cultivated on the Maize, which was brought from America, 

is often so grown. As early as 1699 Dampier noticed that maize 
was the chief food on the coastal plains in Timor; but its cultivation 
has been greatly extended during the past fifty years not only in the 
eastern islands of the Suuda arCi but also in western Indonesia and 
the Philippines. As for rice, that typical cereal of Monsoon Asia^ 
many varieties of it need no planting out, require only such moisture 
as comes from the niinlalh and grow readily on very steep patches 
wrested temporarily from the forest Rice is frequently followed by 
tubers or rhizomes which go deeper into the soil to get the plant-food. 

In the Malay lands, as in all Southeast Asia, elabomte cultivation 
of rice is the basis of the areas of most advanced civilisation and 
greatest density of population. Communities living mainly by 
ladcmgs are forced to live a senti-tiomadic life at any rate within the 
limits prescribed by tradiiioUi The use of diderent patches in tom 
entails instability in the people and their dwclliijg'places. Every 
year a part of the community spends a few weeks in huts near 
cuLlivated patches more or less remote from main villages. Life 
becomes more sedentary as permanent fields, and especially 
increase in proportion to the whole area under cultivation. 

The saw^ is a flat Geld enclosed by little embankinents that 
prevent w^ater from running ofif It is essentially a swamp-rice 
plantation. In ii the soil suffers neither from the nin-oflf of surface 
drainage, which washes away the humus from the hdmgs^ nor from 
the edects of the sun^i heat which hastens the latcritisation of bare 
surfaces. Irrigation adds its rertilisiug virtues to those of the rain. 
As cultivation becomes permanent, so the area under fallow is 
reduced and the potentialities of human selUemenL increased. M. B. 
Smits estimates the area needed to support a peasant family at 
between fifteen and twenty acres under the lading system, but at 
only one or two under the system in similar conditions of soil 
and climate.t If there Is water enough and the temperature is 
sufficiently Mgh^ the sawah even gives a second crop of rice in the 
year, though this is exceptional to the east of Celebes and Sumbawa. 

It has by no mea ns been proved that the originated in India. 

« Smits (mi p. 502. 
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Mosl (ilinotogists agree in recognising its conlincntal origin, 
probably Indo-China. Of course, ii is found in Sumatia, Java, and 
Bali, where traces of Hindu civilisation are most marked; but it 
Occurs clsewhicre, far from the main centres of Indian settlement, 
and especially in Luzdn among the Ifugaos. where the system reaches 
a high degree of perfection, flooded terraces climbing the steep 
slopes well above the 3000-foot contour. It is rather surprising to 
sec them in this isolated district in the heart of the island. Neither 
in Formosa, Borneo, nor the southern Philippines docs such im¬ 
pressive terracing exist J 

In the mountains the sawah demands the most ingenious care in its 
construction and maintenance, and the cultivated terraces, whose 
rise from the one bclow' is at times greater than their own width and 
which follow the contours of the slopes, make a deep impression on 
the traveller. But mu'ti/u cannot really cover large areas except at 
points where streams enter the plains. Here the differences in level 
are slighter and the fields larger; the work of levelling has been 
easier, but the catching and supply of the water need wider collabora¬ 
tion. In the East Indies, as elsewhere, irrigation has certainly been 
a powerful factor in social development and political cohesion on 
account of the effort it has required and the increase in population 
it has permitted. It has developed especially in districts that have a 
dry season or in which the control of the streams does not require 
too much effort. B ut it was far from having covered the whole area 
of the cultivable lowlands or from having employed all the potentiali¬ 
ties of the streams. Today, many savahs still use nothing but 
rain-water. 

Sawab rice calk for more trouble and more delicate care than does 
the cultivation of upland rice. First of all, it is sown in a seed-bed 
and then planted out in the fields to grow. Direct sowing is used 
only for certain early varieties in the lowlands which are flooded by 
the first rains. In mountain sawaitt the soil has often merely been 
turned up with a pointed stick or hoc. The Ifugaos use a wooden 
pick. In some places the earth is churned up into liquid mud by the 
hoofs of oxen and buffaloes. In other places, and usually on the 
lowlands, the animals are yoked to little ploughs or primitive 
harrows. Even ihco man’s share of work is far greater than the 
animals'.^ The rairaA must be weeded, and the sheet of water 
necessary to the life of the plants must be kept on the soil inside the 
embankments. The field dries only a few days before the harvest. 
The stalks arc cut one by one with a little knife, 

Laibmgs and sawafts: are very often found together in the same 
agricultural unit. This is especially true in the mountains, but less 
1 Kolb < 175), p. 122 ff. * W. BaiJy (203), p. 101. 
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so on the plains. The iudimg very probably represents an older form 
of cultivation than the sawafi. However, an increase in the popula- 
lion and the difficulty of cilendtag the imeable area sotnetimes 
renders a grraicr number of forest clearings necessary and reduces 
the proportion of saw'oiss. This has happened, for instance, in the 
flatak district in the uplands of Sumatra. In Java, on the other 
hand, the ladattg was banned in 1874 and is rarely used. Dutch 
irrigation systems in the island have greatly increased the area of 
sawidt. The Jas'anesc also use a system called tegai. It differs 
from the iadang in the absence of burning and the relatively short 
period of fallow. Jt is used on slopes from which the forest has long 
been removed and has a rotation consisting of directly sown upland 
rice, tuberous or rhizoraous crops, groundntits, and various vege¬ 
tables. The yield'Is often very poor. However, by improving the 
rotation and the agriculluraJ practice by adding manure and 
especially by bntying green crops, the tegal may continue to be 
worked and may become a permanent field. In central and eastern 
Java it is no rare sight to see hills cultivated without irrigation almost 
to the top. In Luz6n too the hills and mountains have patches 
here and there in w'hichunirrigated crops of sweet potatoes, rice, etc., 
are interrupted only by short periods of fallow. 

Rice holds first place among all the crops in the Malay lands. In 
the Philippines there arc more than a thousand varieties of the 
plant about a hundred of which arc found everywhere. Rice is the 
favourite dish and nearly everywhere forms the basis of the diet. 
AKording to Smith,i it represents forty to forty-five per cent, of the 
daily food in Java. In some Malay dialects, as in Indo-Chinese, 
the word for ‘boiled rice' is the same as that for ‘food’. Sago is 
often more important in most of the Moluccas, the Rhio Islands, 
and in that part of the lowlands of Sumatra that looks towards 
Singapore. But as it is the pith of a palm seldom cultivated and as 
it is got by collecting, its predominance in the diet must be accom¬ 
panied by a low density of population. Maize, on the other hand, 
is as important as rice in some densely populated districts where 
because the climate is too dry or the soil too permeable, jawaft 
cultivation is impossible. Maize may be boiled like rice in a little 
water, or else the ear may be boiled and sold whole in the market 
ready to eat, or again it may be ground into flout. As maize is more 
resistant to drought, it sometimes even forms a more important part 
of the diet than rice; as it does, for instance, in Madura, the Lesser 
Sunda Islands to the east of Lombok, in Sebu, and eastern Negros.^ 

I et Rizicahart, V. tWi, p. 27B. 

- In the Philippines as a whole ihc ratio of rice to rnaizc in ihe diet is thoiighi 
(o be Uiiw to one. sec Kolb (175), p- 195. 
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Id some pkccs [a ihe mountalas of Luz6n more sweet potato is 
eaten than rice. 

As in all Monsoon Asia, the Malay diet is essentially vegetarian. 
The list of main elements is completed when to rice, maize, and 
sweet potatoes arc added tapioca, beans, fruits (that ripen all the 
year round), and various vegetables fermented or seasoned with 
pepper and capsicum* Fats are suppLcd chiefly by the eoconui- 
tTW, but in the preparation of food the soya bean is competing more 
and more with the coconut, though the latter is still valuable owing 
to its many uses. With these food-plants must be mentioned the 
betel and areca palm, w'hich are even more characteristic of Malay 
civilisation, although they are commonly found also in India and 
Indo-China and have spread even to Melanesia and the islands of 
Oceania. The betel is a climbing liana closely related to the pepper 
bush. Us leaf is added to the nut of the areca palm to form the 
traditional ‘chew’, A little powdered lime, often got from oyster 
shells, is thrown in, and sometimes tobacco and gambier are added. 
The ‘chew’ is astringent and refreshing and reddens the Ups and 
saliva. From lime imm emorial it has played a great part in social 
life and necessarily makes its appearance during visits and at con¬ 
ferences, festivals, and ceremonie s as a pledge of peace and goodwill, 
friendship and love. The tobacco habit, w'hich was introduced by 
the Europeans, has often become a crarte, especially in the Philippines, 
where Mallat observed in about 1840 that the men and women 
nearly always had ciganUos in their mouths, whilst mestiza women 
smoked enormous cigars.^ 

Domestic Anifnals, The function of domestic animals in agri¬ 
culture varieswiththeregion. Theuscof cattle — oxen and buffaloes 
—seems to have been affected by influences from India and is greater 
than in countries like Assam which are permeated with Chinese 
civilisation. The animals are indeed used for draught purposes on 
held and road and also for milk, meat, and for making manure. 
But, as is the case throughout Monsoon Asia, full use is not made of 
them. The plough seems to have been known in the East Indies 
from very early limes.^ The type used in the Philippines is of 
Chinese origin and differs from the one employed in other Malay 
lands. But the implemcrit is little used except in the jAWflAr. The 
ox-drawn cart does not seem to have reached the islands cast of 
Java before the arrival of the Europeans, nor did it appear in 
Borneo or the Philippines either. The natives in the last-named 
islands were certainly acquainted only with the ox- or buffaio-drawn 
sledge which is still found in some districts. 

The proportion of homed cattle and bubalins to popubtion 

1 Maltm (ITT), 1. p. 384: H. p. 75. ^ Werlh (^1): Kolb (175), p. 159. 
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remain s small, According to the latest count (which js very approxi- 
mateX for every 1000 persons there were only 121 animals in Malaya, 
125 in Indonesia (where it varied frorn 16 in the province of western 
Borneo to 346 in Madura}, and 240 in the Philippines. And it must 
be emphasised that the yield of milk very poor and the beasts 

tbemscives small, a fall erown Javanese bull weighing on an averaae 
5501b. * e 

In the districts in which ladang cultivation is considerable the 
animals remain out-of-doors day and night and are driven into a 
pen in the evening only. This is true in a large part of Celebes^ 
some disiKcts in Sumatra, and in Timor and the islands nearby. 
Where penuanent iegals or mwiiks are previdcnt, as in Java^ Madura, 
Bali, Lombok, and the lowlands of Liiz6n» the biiQalocs and horned 
cattle are sheltered in byres. BuJfaloes are the more numerous in 
districts [hat have a short diy^ season and heavy, swampy soil, as in 
Malaya and western Java, where it is a common sight to see a btiBalo 
happily buried in mud up to its shoulders to escape the bites of 
insects. Cattle outoumber them by far in districts which are at all 
arid and have a lighter and more easily w^orked soil, as is the case in 
most of Java, in Bali and Lombok, and above all in Madura. 
Generally speaking, buffaloes arc giving way to cattle because, 
though they are stronger, they arc less resistant to disease and less 
adaptable, and their meat is less popular. 

The relative abundance of goats seems to be ancthe:r Indian touch. 
The animals are reared for mutton rather than milk. In the 
momitains of Luzon they sometimes cairy^ small loads. On the 
olher hand, sheep are rare, and their mutton Jess esteemed. 

The small number of pigs is due to the spread of Islam, and 
the aniuiaJs are few, except in non-Muslim districts. These include 
Bali and Lombok esped^y, as well as FloreSp the Batak district in 
Su^tra, the Toraja coujiiry in Celebes, and the mountains in the 
Philippines, Many Bontoc families in Luzon have a score of pigs 
lodged in peculiar styes hollowed out of the ground and lined with 
stones a t the sides. JEJsewhere^ t he animals arc reared exclusively by 
European settlers and, to an even greater extent, by Chinese, who are 
wonderfully skilful in fattening them.^ 

The horse is scarcely used except for riding or carrying a pock and 
is less often used in Malaya than in the East indies and Piulippines, 
In towns particularly it is Immessed to light carriages t^ed sad&s in 
Jakarta and catrotftafiis in Manila* The animal now used in the 
PWlippines is a cross between the Andalucian and Chinese horses, 
with some Arab blood thrown im The rearing of local breeds— 
small, very hardy, and enduring—is still carried on in TimoT and the 
5 Kolb (175). p.332. 
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neighbouring Islands, which expon several thousand RHunaU to Java 
every year 

Poultry is kept everywhere. The birds run loose in the day and 
are shut up at night In baskets hanging up in the house or under \hc 
floor to keep them from being devoured by rats* Like the Phi I ippine 
tao, the men in Bali pel their fluting cocks. They clean and smarten 
them up, carrying them under their arms or feeding them with lit’ 
bits in front of their doors. In every Philippine puibh there is a 
building, called the gallera^ in which cock-fights are held, and these 
give rise to keen betting, 

European influence has developed the trade in livestock in the 
main plantation areas and big urban centres. Local supplies do not 
meet demands In Java, particularly for Ute transport of sug^cane 
in the centre and east of the island, or in Sumatra and especially in 
the Ea$l Coast Province. Oxen and buffaloes have therefore to be 
imported. Animals for draught purposes or slaughter are ixnponed 
into Malaya mainly through Singapore. Many of the beasts are 
sent from Indonesia, Bali being the chief source. TimOft Flores, 
Sumbawa, Sumba, and Madura also export livestock. Some 
degree of speciallsaiion in breeding animals is becoming noticeable 
in certain families and liLstricts In these islands. In Masbaie in the 
Philippines and especially in the district of Bukidnon in Mindanao 
the rearing of livestock is the business of large enterprises, each with 
several hundred beasts, to meet the needs of the towns and sugar 
areas in the group.i The catlle strain is being improved by crossing 
with imported breeds many of which come from India. They arc 
cither the Ongole Cimported since 1912 into Indonesia) or the 
Nellore i^mported into the Philippines). 

So far as meat is concerned, the Malay countries are nearly self- 
supporting, for native consumption U still very smali. Apart from 
pork and poultry, it amounts to 2^ lb. u year for each person in the 
Philippines; but it has increased rapidly in the towns and is about 
60 lb. in Manila* In I ndonesia milk and its by products are supplied 
almost exclusively by a few Europeans or Chinese who have dairy 
farms in the mountains or near the towjis. In Malaya the business 
is carried on mainly by Sikhs or Tamils. The quantity of imported 
condensed or sterilised milk, cheese, and butter to supply the 
European settlers coniinues to be considerable. The Phihppines 
also get eggs from China, but some maize-growing islands like Sebu 
are beginning to export eggs to the large towns. 

Fishing. Fish is a far more common food than meal and is eaten 
fresh* dried, salted, smoked, or even pickled. There are between 
1500 and 2000 spedes in Philippine coastal wnicrsp and some of 

t KolbtnS}. p. 117, 
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tlicnii ^hJch are related to the pilchards, anchovies, and mackerel of 
our Western seas, arrive in countless schools at certain seasons. 
Fishing U particularly profitable on the sand and mud shallows 
which are very extensive owing to the Iasi positive movement of the 
ocean and which lie off the shores within the local sens. The 
industry is far less active off the coasts facing the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, i.e. the south coast of the Sunda arc and the east coast of the 
PliilippineSp Some villages live entirely by it; but it h often asso¬ 
ciated with agriculture, one or other activity predominaung. In 
the dLslricl of Mala bon to the north of Manila four-fifths of the 
population live mainly by fishing or the cognate oo:upations of 
boat-buildings net-making, the preparation and marketing of fish, 
etc. The Navotas who hve in this district man their boats with 
crews of about fifty men. an unusual number for native craft. They 
stay at sea for a few hours only and fish near the coast with a variety 
of means, including tincs^ nets, bow-ncls, and fish-pots; and they 
often work at night with lights. Fishing villages generally consist 
of wretched huts on piles and are pervaded by the strong smell of 
fish drying on the sand or roofs. Life in them is often squalid, 
especially w^hen there is no agricuiture; and it frequently happens 
that the men w'ork for an employer, who advances money and 
supplier the outfit. The greatest catches are got by Asian immi- 
graiiB, who have belter equipment ilian the local people. Thus, 
the Chinese exploit the coastal waters of the Straits of Malacca, w^ork- 
ing along the Peninsula and especially off the coast of Sumatra. 
The Japanese with their motor trawlers used to be the only deep- 
sea fishermen, were generally organised in eo-operalive ossociationSp 
and supplied big towns like Singapore and Manila. A rather sMIFul 
form of fish-breeding is carried on by the local people near the 
large centres of population on the north coast of Java and around 
Manila Bay, and also in freshwater fishponds^ Yet fish continues 
to be one of the main imports into the Malay lands. 

Tradiiional fFjdmries. Besides agriculture, li^'cstock breeding, 
and fishing, the basic occupations include craft industries. These 
arc mainly rural and are carried on by specialists whose only source 
of income they are, or by peasants who gel from them the where¬ 
withal to eke out the returns from agriculture and use them to fill 
up the slack intervals between the busy times when agriculture calls 
on all hands. The tools are very simple, even crude, and machines 
are not used. The distribution of the industries is not always 
determined by the presence of raw material, but often by the available 
labour. The intensity of the work varies with the season, two peak 
times being noticeable in the batik industry in ceairal Java; just before 
the rice harvest and then in the reaping of the secondary crops. 
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Timber industries depend on transport by prahu, which is far easiest b 
Java during the south-east monsoon. Pottery* which is one of the 
most concentrated manufactures, is carried on m the Brautas valley 
mainly during the dry season, for the workshops are not sheJtered, 
and the clay beds are flooded by the river when it is swollen. 

On the other hand, basket-making goes on everywhere. Bamboo, 
rattan^ palm leaves, and various fibres are used to produce all kinds 
of domestic articles, like receptacles, hats, malting, light walls for 
native huts, and also implements for irrigation and sails for boats. 
The ornamental patterns differ slightly from one island to another 
and in the same island from one community to the qcal Certain 
articles are widely known. Thus, the mats made by the Iranun- 
Moros in the upper valley of the Kotabald m Luzdn are found as far 
away as the markets on the south coast of Mindanao. It Is thought 
that inRuences which have spread from the Philippines via north¬ 
western Borneo to Sumatra can be seen in the style in which the 
fibres are plaited. Cotton weavbg has passed eastwTirds from 
India and China through the southern East Indies light to Melanesia, 
where, like pottery, its practice is eiicepEtonal. RoU Island to the 
south-west of Timor still produces very fine clollw but on the other 
hand ^rments of bark cloth, or rapa^ persist in some comers of 
Celebes and the Moluccas, The line of distinction between plaiting 
and weaving is not easily drawn. The filaments of certain plants, 
particularly of pine-apple leaves are extremely fine. Malbt records 
that Filipino craftsmen when making the cloth called piilff, used to 
place themselves under a mosquito net to avoid draughts. i 

Silk has for a long time been imported from China. Cloth is 
dyed and decorated by ingenious and very skilful processes, like 
ikanen and batikj^ the latter flourishing mably in the central 
principalities iu Java. Trengganu in Malaya is famous for its doth 
of gold. The chief centres of the textile industries in the Philippines 
were the province of Hocos in north-w^estem Luz6n, the neigh bour- 

t Malkil (175). Tf. p. 2g4. 

^ BATIK—^ JavaDe$e w&rd meaning wax painifn^—the application of a wax 
‘ledst" (a various malmais which are aflemartls dyesd, and ccftajn poTlioi^ of 
whkh arc protected by the wax so that they do not absorb the dye, [saving as a 
ns^l a pattern or design on them. The msisi is ususllx composed of boes^wax, 
paialfin, and sometimes a little resin, which malces h adhtre more securely to 
the .fnatcriaL This resist h applied hot so that it flows easily and saints into the 
nu^rial, proteciing from the d>‘tt that part which It covers ... the d«iens ... 
cogteist of con^’entionalited obJccES of naEuiCp such as flowers^ buEEcrflics, birds, 
fmliiEs, falb-ge, outtleflsh, and slUlls and oceasioniilly of a conventionalised Mxday 
^ris cr itnife. These designs are passed from generaiiort lo gencratbn and 
taught by each mother to her daughter^ for it is the women who draw them whilst 
the ineii do the d>elAg. 


Encychpatiia Briiaii/tko^ Hih cdiL S.v, 
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hood of Manila, and the lowlands of Fanay. The fine quMity of ihe 
produce was extraordinary at one lime, the designs were very varied.* 
and the colours generally bright: but these traditional manufactures 
have suffered from the effects of fashions and coimnodities imported 
from the United States and Japan. 

The industries connected with the working of metals are less 
widespread than basketry and weaving. The art of forging iron b 
knov^ia as far as the north-west coast of New Guinea. Throughout 
the Malay lands it isp like the casting of broiuc, the special business 
of a special few villages, some of which are famous for the quality of 
their produce.^ The technique of mating kns blades is particularly 
remarkable. The jewellers of Bninei ore the most famous in the 
East Indies; and filigree-work is a well-kuow^n speciality of the 
Minangkabau district in Sumatra. 

DyveWngs. The nativo house in Malaya and the East Indies 
affords a topic of great interest, but very difficult to study* It dis¬ 
plays an extraordinary variety in shape, dimensions, structure, and 
plan, and neither the physical cnvironnieiit nor the necessities of 
material life are an adequate explanation of them all. Man's 
dwelling no doubt corresponds to a definite economic system; but 
the latter is subject to psychologicoJ and social factors which find 
their expression in buildings and the grouping of them. The great 
number and complexity of the facts make analysis very difficult and 
often misleading. Our mfonnation, though by now very copious, 
is still insufficient, however. This eatinoi be surprising, considering 
on the one hand the various infiuences which have acted on Indonesia 
and CD the other the local phenomena resulting from insularity* 

The native dwelling {sec Fig* 11) is often perched up on piles.^ 
Possibly the practice is a development of the primitive shelter on a 
tree, such as existed at one time in Sumba and New Guinea, and 
among the Senois on the Peninsula.^ The height of the piles varies 
a great deal* For example, in Borneo it may be more than 16 feet; 
or, as is often the case in wcslcru Java, it may not exceed a foot or 
two* The most usual height seems to be between 3 and 6 feet. It 
is often asserted, and uot without reason, that the pile-dwelling is 
well adapted to the enviroomentp that it protects its occupants from 
damp, vermin, and hannful beasts of all kinds; that furthermore it 
is fairly economicalp since it shelters under a single roof not only 
man, but also the han^est which can be piled up in the attic, and the 
domestic animals that are driven for the night at least into the pen 

^ Panvicini tI39X p- 

^ Ngu^Ten-van-Huyen {99). 

^ The shclicr on a Eite is silll ODcasiDEufiy found !□ liir incericir of Lur6ri ^nd 
MindanaOp bui is becomine less aint tess conution. (Kolb (lT5)i 119.) 
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formed by the pilci. The space ondcr the house is also frequently 
used for storing agricultural implements together with certaia 
feminine appliances, such as a loom and the mortar and pestle used 
for husking rice. It should be said, however, that these advantages 
have not seemed decisive to the people of the Dark Continent^ who 
live in a similar climate and among whom the pile-dwelling is 
cottipanitivety rare. Indo-China and the Ea$t Indies arc its true 
home, h is found not only among the fishing folk on the coasts, 
river banks^, lake shores, and periodically flooded alluvial plains, 
but also indeed on hilLii and welhdraiiicd slopes. The practice of 
sheltering domestic animals under the huts is far front being general. 
The piles may be absent without any apparent reason both la the 
East Indies and on the peninsula of Indo-China. Such h the c^e, 
for instance, in Bnni in the Moiuccas, in Bali and Lombok, among 
most of the hill-folk in Luzdn (apart from the Ifugaos), and in the 
greater part of Java. This last island, how^ever, exhibits every stage 
of transition from the house built flat on the ground to the pile- 
dwelling which is still common in the west, where types like those in 
Sumatra are found. It is possible that the former may be a response 
to the already very advanced civili^sation of the country, the high 
density of popuktion, and the scarcity of timber* 

In fact, the Javanese arc often obliged to get the main pieces of the 
framework of their dwellings from a tree planted near their villages. 
Hibiscus icteaius. In other places, as for instance in the mountains 
of Luzon, Timor, and Flores, and on coral islands, walls or at any rate 
formations of mortarless stones may be seen. T^e use of laterite is 
veiy restricted, although when broken up into bltscks it hardens 
quickly. In some districts it is used for the foundations of huts 
without pUes. In sodden earth in Malaya the piles themselves are 
sometimes placed on blocks of laterite. But wild vegetation is 
nearly always the source of building materials. The bamboo, 
when whole, split and Battened, or cut into strips and plaited, often 
forms the floor and walls of the dwelling. Savana grass, wooden 
shingles, bark, leaves of palms like the arenga the nipa on the 

coast, and the arc used for roofing, when they soon turn to 

a dull greyish colour. 

Dw ellings are usually square or oblong. The ends are occasionally 
rounded, as among the Belus in Timor. Octagonal or hexagonal 
form is seen in the Tobelo district in north-eastern Halniahcra, and 
a circular plan in western Timor and Flores. Fifty years ago a very 
peculiar dwelling, made like a kind of round beehive raised up 
between 10 and 15 feet above the ground, was used in Enggano 
Island (to the south of Bcnkulen in Sumatra) (sec Fig, J Ic, no. 3). 

The silhouettes of the different kinds of roofs greatly help to bring 
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out the peculiarities of the mlivc house. Somelimes, as aiuong the 
Tomjas in Celebes or the Toba-Eataks m Sumatra, the ridge des¬ 
cribes a graceful curve like a saddle or kecL In Sumatra the 
Minangkabau remain faithful to multiple overlapping roofs whose 
ends arc mised vertically lo form imduk^ or sharp-pointed horns. 
Among these tribes and also among the Moros in the southern 
Philippines the pile-dwelling teaches its highest development with 
strong, harmonious types. Within, it is dark, dirty, and blackened 
by smoke from the hearth. Quislde, the waits are adorned with 
carved and painted decorations- These arc sometimes plain, but at 
other times complex, and they have a magical signihcance which is 
heightened among the h^inangknbau by the flash of uosilvcred 
glass meant to drive aw-ay evil spirits. The whole process of 
building demands ihe fulhlment of certain rites together with 
Diferings that no doubt formerly entailed human sacrifiee. 

The dimensions of the interior plan depend not only on the 
fiWTicris wealth, but also on the organisation of the family and 
community. At times the house may shelter not merely a couple 
and their childrenp but several households related by blood and 
forming one large family. This is a fairly general custom among 
the Dyaks of Borneo, whose dwellings are more than 650 feet long 
and are occupied by anything up to 600 persons. The house may 
thus be by itself the whole village; or else there may be two or more 
of these long constructions built on piles from 3 to 15 feet high. 
Each household has its own compartmentp which in many cases 
opens on to a corridor nmniug the whole length of the building 
Thb type of communal hut, which is also found among the tribes in 
Mindanao/ Is curiously like those used by some of the Mois in 
southern Arinam. Certain scholars have claimed to see in it the 
result of a matriarchal system in which sons-in-law live with their 
wives in the house of their parents-in-law and thenceforth work with 
the economic unit directed by the eldest male in the maternal group. 
But in fact the Dyaks' social or^nisation rarely exhibits an abso¬ 
lutely pure matriarchal system, even when the wife's family exer¬ 
cises peat inducuce. 

Lack of published observatioD prevents exact description of the 
changes in the form of dwelling due to social developments. Yet it 
seems clear that the break-up of the big family* be it patriarchal, 
matriarchal, or a mixture of the two, involves that of the house. 
The East Indies certainly exhibit every stage of tmnsltion towards 
the dwelling occupied by a single married couple and their children 
and towards the village that no longer contains a single family* but is 
merely a territorial unit. The house tenanted by several households 
I Kolb tl75), p. IIB. 
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Fio* II.— Builutmo Styles in the East Indqi 

Ad IfUgiiD House la Nortli Lio^fL Note live pfks resUa^ oa a plalfonn of 
Eton» Cellcr Kolb) 

(ft) A MkLanikibflU Boiue la Stmuiltii. {Alter a model In the ColaDial lofUtule 

in Arrmerdemr) 

Cc} An EiiffQono House, (After a model la the Co^oai^ Instihilo lo AittfEErdiim^) 

id) A Batak House ai SimoJuneun to the North of Lokc Toh^ (From a pbotofiriiph 

by the nothar.) 

(e) Plan of m Muml Dayak House in norlh'west Borneo. Note the roomf each 
occupied by a sepnunie family wiih doon opening on to a ecnlial oomdor (after 
Qwen Rutter] 

(/I A Bern in BbIL (From a photograph by the author.) 

(p> A Hou^ In western lava. (From a photognLph by the author.) 

(A) A Lookout Foi^ la a iis^itg in Sumatra. (From a photoiraph by the author,) 

0 ) A Mosque In the Miiungkabau Couutty 

(/) Domeatic Houses and Fnfoda in Rah, (Froui a photograph the author.) 

Ut) A Conummai House in Flores^ (From a model In the Cotonial InMiEUte In 

Amateriijun^ 
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exists among many racial groups, as for insiaocc among the 
Minaogkabau, Gayos, and Bataks in Sumatra, the Torajas in 
Celebes, and the Mangarais in Flores; and it is found la eastern 
Serang, in Uic Meniavrai Islands, and in the plank houses of the 
Sibutus in the Sulu Islands, 

But the little home intended for a single married couple Is already 
common in Malaya and the East Indies, and is the only type now 
found in the districts of Bugi and Macassar in Celebes, in ElaJj and 
Lombok, and, lastly, in Java. It is inleresling to notice that these 
are districts with a high density of population and where conse¬ 
quently individual property rights are most strongly asserted at the 
expense of collective owmership. 

The dwelling, large or small, whether on piles or fixed to the 
ground, is in its various forms and places an answer to certain 
constant requirements. First, there is the desire to dehne the 
space reserved for privacy. The dwelling almost always consists of 
one room that is common to the members of the family or the 
households of the community and in which strangers are received; 
then, as a rule, behind this there are the private apartments where 
the women live. The separation of the sexes, which was no doubt 
more martcd once, w-as also reflected at times in the separate 
shelter to which women went for their confinement, as is still done at 
Lombien in eastern Flores. When the weather is not too bad, ihe 
veranda, which is a plaifonn sometimes under shelter of the over¬ 
hanging roof, permits escape from the dark and at times stilling 
interior and forms a drying-room for clothes and food. It is often 
built on the main front, but sometimes runs like a gallery right round 
the house, an airangement frequently adopted in European 
bungalows. 

Domestic animals do not always have a separate, covered shelter. 
If the larger animais arc not driven at night into the enclosure 
fonned by the piles, they may be penned in a primitive, unroofed 
paddwk. The store-rooms containing not only food-supplies, but 
sometimes also valuables such as ceremonial dress, are usually 
special buildings, as for instance among the Toba-Bataks in Bali. 
They are built in a dilTerent style from that of the dwelling. OAen 
the body of die building rests on piles fitted with wooden discs to 
prevent rodents from climbing up. At limes, as is the case in the 
mountains in Luzdn, the store-houses are placed together a little 
way from the village so as to lessen the risk of fire. 

Conc^tration and Btspftrsa! of Populalion. Regard for security, 
convenience, and rational cultivation is revealed in the clustering of 
houses. Absolute dispersal is very rare. Kruyt states that the TO' 
Wauas, a backward people in eastern Celebes, are divided Into four 
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clans whose members assemble only for feasts and live in isolated 
houses near the Land they cultivate. Even so, their houses are 
comiuoit to several families. A rural concentration may have only 
a few dwelljngs, but it may also mn to several hundred. The last 
case is of frequent occurrence only in densely po[}uLated districts Jihe 
Java and Bali^ but it is not rare in Luidit among some of the hill-folk 
like the Lepanto-Tinggian. Clusters of from IQ to 50 households 
may be said to be normaL According to the census taken at the 
beguming of the century, a quarter of the population of the Philip¬ 
pines lived in barrios of fewer than 400 souls and three-fifths in 
barrios of less than 1000 souls. Isolation did not suit a system in 
which war between clans, head-hunting, and piracy were current 
practices. Not only did the families duster together, but the 
cluster took steps for its defence. Hence, the village is often 
surrounded by a stout palisadCt as for example among the Bataks, 
who occupy the flood plain south of Lake Toba. It shuns the sea¬ 
shore and sometimes favours hill-tops, as is the in central 
Celebes, among the Mangarais in Flores, and in the north of Nias. 
For this reason water must at times be fetched from rather long 
distances* 

Even oo marshy ground drinking water h often hard to come by, 
for the water-table^ being very variable and diluted in the gluey 
density of latcritic clays, does not encourage the digging of w^cUs* 
Hence^ nearness to running water often takes prec^ence of con¬ 
siderations of defence. Many villages are placed near the stream 
which imgates their fields and suppi les water for various uses. They 
often take their names from this stream and may form a very 
compact cluster. 

Not only docs the ooncentratiou of households help to protect 
the community from hostile clanSp but It also fits in with an economic 
system m which mutual assistance and co-operation are stiU prac¬ 
tised; in which property, if not the tilling of the soil* is often a 
collective matter; and in which the shifting of cultivation from one 
patch to another involves merely the removal of temporary dw^ellings 
—or indeed just mere watchmen's shelters—within a more or less 
lengthy radius around a fixed, or at any rate relati^-ely permanent, 
village* Where most of the fields are in permanent cultivation, 
concentration is encouraged by the nequiTCmcnts of imgalion^ the 
desire to occupy as little space as possible at the expense of cultivable 
land, and* lastly^ by the dispersal of the family patches ov-er the whole 
of the communal area. Thus, in the river plains In Java, Liiz6o, 
and the north of Malaya, the villages with houses scattered about 
among the gardens look like wooded islands iu the expanse of 
cultivation. In coconut groves the houses are more dispersed. 
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because there is no conunuual work or agricultural constraint, the 
harvest being gathered In alt the year round on property that is 
usually all in one block. 

Village layouts are very varied. The Karo^Bataks build their 
houses in no very apparent order, whilst the Tobas and Nias folk, 
like the forest trites in ceotral Africa, placo theirs in two rows facing 
each other across a medial path blocked at each end. The social 
and religious life is marked by the presence of communal buildings. 
Thus, the bale of the Karo-Bataks is a meeting-house in which the 
young men spend the night, where strangers are received, and where 
councils drink fermented beverages as they discuss communal 
business. In the mountains of Luzon bachelors and widowers 
have a dormitory in common. Ceremonies and feasts are held 
in the ata. In Java the family dwellings are often unmethodically 
placed at varying intervals among the gardens. Around the aim- 
aim, or rectangular 'square*, which is adorned with a v/aringin 
tree, stand the mosque, the communal house in which Hvymg 
performances take place and piling guests sleep, and, in big 
villages, the passan-gfafunj which is reserved for omcJals on their 
rounds. 

European influence has already brought fairly great changes in the 
form of the dwellings in the districts in which it has penetrated most. 
The church or temple ts often the only stone building in Christian 
villages in the Batak district in Minahassa and in the Philippines 
where its white mass rises above a crowd of huts made of vegetable 
matter. Tiles, bricks, sheet-iion, and other new building matedals 
have come into use and make the house more watertight and better 
protected against fire, but shatter the harmony of the countryside 
with their vulgar Washiness. 

Settled security, a widened economic horizon, and new means of 
transport that encourage communication have maHe towns spring 
up and grow. Some are local markets, but others are Large towns 
with populations of more than 50,000 souls. The Malay himself is 
unaccustomed to town development. Towns seem to have been 
created by the Indians as strongholds and administrative centres. 
Today, they are mainly European and Chinese. Though the people 
of the countty form the majority of the inhabitants, they still live 
in quarters that have a countiihed appearance, the most typical 
being the kampong in Javanese towns, which is hidden among 
bamboos, banana trees, and other garden plants and crossed by 
canals. 

On the other hand, a falling-off in rural villages is noticeable. 
Formerly, the policy of the Roman Catholic missionaries succeeded 
in encouraging the concentration of native famitiK in the Philippines, 
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as they bad done m Mexico. Ease or communicatJoDt ibe change- 
over to the sysiem of iDdividuat property, the break-up of the big 
family, and the maiotenance of security help to scatter commuoities. 
People are moving nearer to the roads and railway stations. The 
tendency towards dispersal is most gen^ iu rural districts today and 
is very apparent in recently colonised lands Like Malaya or Mind^ao. 
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CHAPTER 7 
MALAYA 

The Malay Peninsuta thins out near Kra and once again seems about 
to tail off at the isthmus of Ligor, but widens out southwards to a 
breadth of 220 miles, thus prolonging the mainland of Asia as far as 
r north of the Equator. On this narrow appendage of the continent 
European colonisation has had the most surprising results and the 
most revolutionary effects that it has had on any tropical country. 
Within seventy^five years a thinly peopled land has attracted 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants and has become the world's 
chief producer of tin and rubber. At its southern end an island 
almost uninhabited in 1319 has seen the girowth of one of the 
busiest ports in the Far East. 

A Worn, bui Varied Reliefs Appearances suggest that the 
Peninsula forms a single mountain range rising between the two 
relative depressions of the Irrawaddy syncltne and the basin of the 
lower Menam. But the structure is far more complex than that.^ 
To the north of the Siamese boundary there is a series of at least 
eleven ridges. To the south of it six or seven are still recognisable 
running parallel with each other, but less oblique to the meridian than 
is the a.\i5 of the Peninsula. The material of which these little ranges 
are formed is fairly varied, but the piredominant rocks are granites, 
which generally appear in the anticlinal axes, Pala:ozoic limestones^ 
lying on top of the granites, and above that quartaites of the Trias. 
Among the rocks covering the crystalline core in Pahang and 
Singapore Island appear sandstones, conglomerates, and shales.^ 
The main folds, which In any case are the best known, are post- 
Triassic and probably contempomTy with the intrusions of tin- 
bearing granites. Sedimentaries later than the Trias are unknown, 
except for a few Tertiary survivals and the Quaternary and recent 
alluvia. 

1 Scrivenor (109,110). See Fiff. I, p. 11. 

- Very widespread in Indo-Chiaa, 
s Dobby (102k p. B4. 
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The Kerbau, or Buffalo, Range, which b ihc best marked and 
mosi cominuoiis, rises to a height of 7160 feel in the State of Perak 
and, dying away towards the south, disappears north of Malacca, 
to reappear in the island of Banka. To the east of Kerbau is a series 
of two or three other ridges, one of which contains the culminating 
peak ofTahan 7186 feet. The last of them, the most easterly, seems 
to continue into the island of Singapore. Only fiAcen per cent of 
the Peninsula rises above the 2000'root contour, and the southern 
part forming the plateau of Johore and crossed by slow, winding 
streams does not exceed 1200 feet, exc^t in a few bukits, or isolated 
residual hills with sides as steep as those of the ranges themselves. 

In fact, the high ground rises sharply from the lowlands all over 
the Peninsula. The granite rocks give rise as usual to relatively 
gentle and re^lar features still covered with a thick layer of soil due 
to decomposition. From this layer the run-off of rainwater offen 
washes huge boulders. But the quartzites and limestones stand up 
in veritable wails. This is especially true of the latter, whose clifT- 
faccs — still compact or looking like great ruins—present picturesque^ 
jagged, and often fantastic silhouettes. There is a strong contrast 
between these escarpments and the valleys spreading out between 
them, though the latter's thin mantle of alluvium is pierced by rocky 
stumps and relict hills. The breadth of these valleys seems dis- 
proporricnate to the existing rivers Scrivenor, the geologist, thinks 
them to have been formed by marine erosion followmg on a positive 
movement which brought the sea to 500 feet above its present level. 
This hypothesis is ill founded, considering the absence of marine 
deposits above the EO-foot contour, the gradients of the valleys, and 
their penetration deep into the mountains to reach the upper courses 
of the streams. To explain the breadth of the valleys, it seems 
sufficient to appeal to the character of fluvial erosion in a tropical 
climate. 

However this may be, the relief places no continuous barriers 
between the two coasts. Grik on the upper Perak is only 380 feet 
above sea level, and between the headwaters of this stream and those 
of the Patani, which flows in the opposite direction and empties into 
the Gulf of Siam, the watershed rises very little above lOOO feet. 
Farther south the Pahang, which at first runs from north to south 
suddenly turns at right angles and, crossing the two outer ridges, 
reaches the east coast. This is perhaps the result of capture, before 
which the upper Pahang flowed into the present Muar, a stream that 
reaches the sea on the west coast to the south of Malacca. To go 
from the basin of the Muar into that of the Serttng (Bera), a feeder of 
the Pahang, it is only necessary to climb up 180 feet, and the ridge is 
crossed without much difficulty by natives carrying their canoes. 




H5 

The road from Koala Lumpur to Kuala Lipis on the Pahang leaves 
the valley's and crosses the gap at a height of 2800 feet just below the 
hill-statiOD of Fraser's Hill (4264 feet). 



But a more serious obstacle than the relief ejdsls Lo the dense 
forest, whose character is due to the climate. 

Equatorial Ctifnate and f'egttatloit. The territory under British 
rule passes northwards slJ^Lly beyond lat. 6® N. The fact that the 
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long narrow peninsula, which is almost an island, lies between two 
Wi>ann seas strengthens the equatorial influences. At Si ngapore there 
is a range of only 2*7'’ F. between the w'aitnest month (May) and the 
coolest (January). At Penang, farther north, but better sheltered 
from east winds, it is only 2-3' F. (between March and November). 
In inhabited districts^ that is, valleys less than 1000 feet above sea 
level the thermometer generally oscillates between 70® F. and SS® F. 
in the shade, and it never seems to have reached 100® F, 

Only in the north of Kedah and Perlis and tn Siamese territory does 
one begin to notice the beginnings of a dry season. But yet even 
south of this the influence O'f alternating winds is reflected by ap¬ 
preciable shades of difference in the rainfall system. On the cast 
coast the north-east monsoon blows stron^y from November 
onwards and, after crossing the Gulf of Siam, causes the heaviest 
predpitation of the year. At Singapore, too, the wcttral months 
are November, December, and January, with a total of 30-1 inches; 
but from February to July, which is the least rainy period, there is 
a total of at least 6 inches a moath. At Kuala Upis (Pahang), in 
the interior, the maximum occurs in October and November, but a 
second rainy spell comes in April and May. This Is the equatorial 
rhythm; and it is still better marked on the west coast of the Periu- 
sula, since it is less ivindy there. Between the two periods of 
April'May and Scptember-Octobcr, June and July are relatively 
dry at Kuala Lumpur as at Peuang. The south-west monsoon, 
broken by Sumatra's mass, is often scarcely felt and is masked by 
land and sea breezes. At very irregular intervals, however, gales 
brought on no doubt by barometric depressions that have become 
very noticeable over Indo-China between April and September, 
sw«p through the Straits raising storms that arc a danger to native 
shipping. 

Dry spells that cause tali grass to wither may last a fortnight, but 
there are few places that do not get at least 3 inches of tain in every 
month in the year. The station at Jelebu Oat. 3*N.) in Negri 
Sembilan owes its annual total of 64 inches—the lowest recorded in 
Malaya—to its sheltered position. In the country as a whole the 
annual totals vary from BO to 160 inches. The naadraum occurs in 
the Larui Hills near Taiping in Perak at a height of 4900 feel and is 
250 inches. Hiis is exceptional, and other stations at the same 
altitude get little more than 120 inches. It is enough, however, to 
bring on frequent disastrous floods, that destroy the harvests and 
cut the roads and railways. 

In such acl^ate the natural vegetation consists of tall, luxuriant, 
dense forest with trees often exceeding a height of 130 feet and with 
soil almosl bare owing to the very rapid decomposition of the dead 
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portions that fall Dipterocarps are very DLiiiierous (Shored^ 
Dryotaliimps^ etc.) ai3d autnmnber other families nearly everyu^here 
in ihe stands, though these comprise a large variety of species.^ 
Forest appears in its magnificent vigour even on the east coast behind 
sandy beaches which break the somewhat thin mangrove fringe. It 
covers a great part of the States of Ketantan, Treog^nu, and 
PaJiang; that is^ the eastern and central districts of the Peninsula^ A 
few bare, elevated spots give a view over the sea of closely packed 
foliage covering the plains and Mis. Above 5000 feet the forest is 
still dense, but is composed of smaller trees, including Pad^Karpus 
and Dacrydiufij, which have twisted trunks and branch out right to 
the bottom. The ground is covered with a continuous carpet of 
small plants. On slopes like the buttresses of Tahan the force of the 
north-east monsoon may check the growth of the trees. The dry 
spells are too short to allow forest fires to spread, and the ravages 
caused by fire arc further r^tricied owing to the sparseness of die 
native population and the rather small part that agriculture plays in 
their life. 

But the penetration of roads and railways already threatens the 
primitive forest in the districts In which it grows besL Its destruc¬ 
tion has been carried to an advanced stage especially in the west. 
Since the end of the last century rubber plantations have increased 
at the expense of the forest and the extraordinary scaffolding used in 
tin mines worked by Chinese has swallowed up a great de^ of the 
timber. Wood has been needed, too, for the various requirements 
of a rapidly increasing popuJation largely concentrated in the towns* 
for smoking latex, and as fuel for locomotives. Since the beginning 
of the century a forestry service with the advantage of experience 
gained in India has cxcrcbed an effective control over utilisation. 
Reserved forests cover about ont-fifth of the total area of Malaya. 
There methodioal felling is carried out in places to eliminate 
secondary species and establish stands that can give a large and 
regular yield of timber. The reserves are specially designed to lessen 
the violence of the floods and the damage caused by torrential 
erosion, the vigour of which is illustrated by the swamps and mud¬ 
flats densely overgrown with mangrove on the west coast. The 
mangrove itself is systcimtically utilised. 

In spite of the extent of its forest^ Malaya buys far more wood than 
it exports. Its chief source of supply is Sumatra^ from which timber 
comes across the Straits more cheaply than it travels from the interior 
to the points at which it is used, particularly the big saw-mills In 
Singapore. Malaya has depended on Siam for teak and on the 
United Kingdom and various foreign countries, notably Japan before 
1 Altouord (43), p. 7T9. 
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1942j for crates for the export of rubber and pine-apples. It even 
imported largo quantiLies of brewocd and charcoal from Siam and 
even more from Sumatra to moot the needs of large towns- 

The New Population: Natives and Immigrmrs, Submerged by a 
flood of immigraiits, Malaya is less than fiAy per cent. Malay in 
population and even less by far In the workers who co-operate in 
pr^ucing her exports- The ^eat island-ci^ on the Stiaits is mainly 
a Chinese town. The tin mines and rubber estates are worked by 
swarms of more or less settled Chinese and Indian labourers* To 
the passing visitor the Malay in Lis light fishing skiff or on the 
veranda of hJs hut in the shelter of a clump of giaceful coconut 
palms looks like a background figure^ a picturesque and passive 
supernmncraiy in a prodigiously busy $cene. 

Most of the Malays themselves are not really natives of the 
country. Accordtog to Chinese chronicles, emigrarLts from Sumatra 
iu the 7th and SUi centuries—at the time when Sri Vijaya flourished 
—began to settle on the coast of the Peninsula, over which the 
ancestors of the Semang and Senoi w^efe w^ont to roam- They did 
not penetrate far inland, but formed a series of principalities on the 
coast near the river mouths ^ The power of the rajahs was confined 
to a narrow coastal strip and did not begin to spread until the i3th 
century^, when Moslem enthusiasm rapidly ousted the Indian 
rcligioDs. Here and there complexioa and hair betray inter¬ 
breeding with the aborigines, and in the northern States there is 
evidence of an infusion of Siamese blood. 

Though in British stalj$tic$ all Malays are classed as "natives* 
without distinction^ they are in fact fairly various in origin and their 
settlement on the Peninsula is olten recent. Thtis* Selangor shows 
traces of a Malay aristocracy that was sei up several hundred years 
ago; but the existing nobility is composed mainly of Buginese 
recently come from Macassar^ Immigrants have come from Borneo 
and Ollier parts of the East lodics, the largest contingents being from 
Sumatra and Java. Immigration from Sumatra is the oldest in 
standing and the ea$iestr too, as it merely meant crossing the Straits- 
Afler 1910 there was a rush owing to the high price of rubber and 
the very libera) grant of little concessions by the Government. The 
Malays on the Peninsula and on the big island opposite are much 
alike in physical features and language. The princes of Negri 
Sembilun truce their descent from ihc monarchs of Sri Vijaya 
through their ancestors who came from Minangkabau. The people 
of Java and the other islands do not so quickly fuse into the popula¬ 
tion, although mixed marriages are encouraged by the common 
religion- The Javanese^ being bom in an overpopulated country, 
are the most amenable of the Malays to the discipline on the estates. 
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As their labour was sought after at the begmnlng by the rubber 
plantations, especially in Johore State, many have settled there as 
free peasants. 

Malaya is a no man's land by population, said the commentator 
on the Census of 1931. In fact, the Malays in the widest sense, who 
are the least forei^ of all after the few aborigines, represented only 
44*7 per cent- of the total population, as compared with 49*2 per 
cent, in 1921, The percentages fell in 1937 to 42*2, but in 1947 the 
Malays and other ‘Malaysians’ numbered 43*5 per cent. And it 
might be estimated that half of those composing itus percentage 
were bom outside the Peninsula, 

Numerically, Malaya is almost as much Cbtuese as Malay, In 
1931 the Chinese formed 37 per cent, of the total population, and in 
1947 this percentage had risen to 45. The colony is far more 
Chinese than Malay if the share of each people in economic effort is 
considered, and it is dUlicuLt to accuse Lord Swettenham, a Governor 
of Malaya, of exaggeration when he asserted that the transformation 
of the country would have been impossible but for Chinese co¬ 
operation. 

Chinese ‘ had been visiting the Peninsula from time immemorial 
and had begun to settle long before the coming of the Europeans, 
They worked not only in the ports as tradesmen, artisans, and 
fishermen, but also inland, exploiting the tin deposits and clearing 
the forests in order to cultivate gambier, cwsava, and pepper. The 
British soon grasped the importance of Chinese immigration!, wtoh 
seemed to them necessary to the development of the country in view 
of the small number of the natives and their aversion to work. 
Shortly after Rallies had taken possession of Singapore, the place 
had a population of 5000, mostly Chinese. I n 1824 there were more 
than 10,000 of them, and in 1840 nearly 40,000. Junks continued 
to arrive with the north-east monsoon, overcrowded with a poverty- 
stricken human cargo.^ 

The ‘credit ticket* system was the most widespread means of 
recruiting. The labourers were engaged is South Ctoa by agents 
of the some race and received an advance. On arrival they were 
charge of, cither directly by the employers or more probably 
by brokers who specialised in this trade in human merchandise. 
Before their departure from China n contract bad often been signed 
binding the labourer for a definite time, usually 300 days. After 
this period the coolie was regarded as free from his engagement and 
could receive full wages and choose another master. 

I Dennciy (191), pp. 159-SO: W»<r (197): Puiwil (SOa). 

1 The Chinese did not a!| coflw direcUy from South Chins. A certain number 
hiid spent some lime in Mnnita, BiuikL Mslscm, etc. 
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This system of nccruitmcoi, known in China, as ‘pig business' 
lent itself to constant abuse- In Malays irself the employers, who 
were mostly the Chinese owners of mines or plantations, formed 
rival associations which intrigued with the Malay rajahs* organised 
parties of immigrants into armed bodyguards, spread disorder and 
anarchy everywhere, and stirred up cruel acts of vengeance against 
themselves. As late as 1880 the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
wrote! *The fact is^ Malays think no more of killing a Chinese than 
a tiger does/ It was only shortly after 1870 and after British 
intervention in Perak that Chinese inunigraiion was put under 
effective olhdn! control and the contracts inspected on arrival by 
British ofOcials. In U77 the Chinese Protectorate was established. 
On landing, the labourer was now kept in a lodging-house before 
being signed on- The coniract system itself wos abolished in 1914* 
and the immigrant left free to hire out his services where he 
would. 

The fact is, the development of Malaya demanded an ever in¬ 
creasing abundance of labour. The journey from South Chinese 
ports, which took about ten days in a sailing junk, was now done 
more quickly in English, German. Norwegian* or Japanese steamers. 
Between 1840 and 1853 the mean annual number of Chinese im¬ 
migrants landing at the tw^o large ports on the Straits, Singapore and 
Fenangp w-as estimated at 9000 or 10*000. In 1880 there were 
78*000^ From this year orip the great majority of coolies landed at 
Singapore, where some were kept and others distributed among the 
mines and plantations in Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, 
Rubber estates took many of these from 1895 onwards. In 1911 
Chinese arrivals in Singapore alone amounted to 270,000. The wbx 
of 1914-18 caused a great falling off^ and only 58,000 landed in 1918. 
But the flow began again in 1920 and went on fairly regularly until 
1925, when there was a sharp rise In Malaya as a whole, giving a 
total of J60,000 in 1927* during the appUcation of the Stevenson 
plan. After another drop in 1931-23, the figures rose again* and in 
1937 403,000 Chinese landed in Malaya, Singapore w'as then 
certainly one of the world's leadiug immi^ution ports. This last 
nuotber represented nearly a fifth of the Chinese population in the 
country, acarly, immigration was final for a minority only. 
Between 1928 and 1937 nearly 2*800,000 Chinese landed in Malaya, 
but nearly 2,400,000 left the Peninsula, some for other non-Chinese 
lands like Siam or the Dutch East Indies^ though most of them went 
home again. In the three years 1931-32-33 the excess of departures 
over arrivals was 241,000.^ 

3 After J937 Chinese immignitjon greatly decreased, and iti 1W there were 
\ ] 3^000 arrivals os u^inst 112,000 ikpanures. 
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Yel^ since the beginnjng of the cenluiy ihe net balance of im- 
nJgraUoQ has caused the Chinese to Increase more rapidly ihan ihe 
Malays. 

In Malaya the Chinese do not form a homogenous, solid body. 
Differences of seotiiticot and interests depend on whether they have 
entered the country recently or long ago. Those who have been m 
the country a long time and hav-e only occasional relations with their 
homeland naturally settle down most easDy in the country. In 1931, 
31 per cent, and in 1947 62 per cent, of the Chinese in Malaya were 
born in the territory and so w^ere "Britbh-bom Chinese' or 

On the other hand, provincial differences arc very slow in dis¬ 
appearing, for the Chinese remain officially ^onped a^ording to 
the provinces whence they came. This origin itself entails a certain 
occupational specialisation. Thus, the Hokklens, who come from 
Fukien, art very often tradesmen in the old Settlements and former 
Federated States. They comprise the majority of the British-born 
Chinese, are hostile to revolutionary nationalist propaganda, and 
some of them no longer even speak Chinese. They have often been 
plantation labourers at first, but fairly quickly reached a position of 
independence as small planters or suburban gardeners. The 
Cantonese become artisans and tradesmen, but are more numerous 
in agriculture and even more in the mincs^ The Teochiu (Tiechew), 
who sail from Swatow in northern Kwangtung, engage in a 
great varicly of work. The Hakkas from Kwangtung and tht 
Hahams from Hainan are found on plantations, especially 
in Johorc; but the former prefer to w^ork in the mines and arc 
particularly numerous in the tin-mining district of iCinta, whilst 
the Hailam is often a domestic servant in a Chinese or European 
family. 

The remarkable adaptability of the Chinese is perhaps seen at it,s 
best in Malaya, where it has taken advantage of the very liberal 
regulations dictated by British policy. There are few pans of the 
economic system into which he does not enter and in which be docs 
not work patiently and hard, and often prosperously. He may be 
seen on every rung of fotlune^s Isdder: as a humble coolie on a 
plantation or on a mining %'enttirCp or oven as the wealthy owner of 
a rubber or pine-apple estate or a tin-ixiining concern; as a stevedore 
in a port, a rickshaw man, or a hawker in the streets of the big towns, 
or else as a secretary or typist in the office of a big broker in Singa¬ 
pore; as a broker even, and not one of the least, a wholesale merchant, 
shipper, public works contractor^ big business man, or the owner of 
cLncmas, large shops, and real estate; in the towns. Tan Kah Kce^ 
the richest man in Malaya about I92S, employed thousands of people 
in his shops and factories* Ten years later the publicity given to 
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'Tifer Balm’ on the hoardings in Singapore revealed one of the 
profitable activities of another Chinese StraitsHiollar millionaire. 

The Chinaman’s very varied aptitudes made him a Monderful 
colonising insiruitient in a new and almost uninhabited land whose 
position and natural resources had since the end of the century been 
attracting an enormous amount of capital. As may well be 
imagined, after the economic crisis of 1931 an increase in the 
Chinese population seemed less desirable to the administration. 
Disturbances in the Chinese Republic and the SinoJapanese War 
had far-reaching repercussions on immigranU in Malaya. Un¬ 
employment, strikes, and boycotts seemed equally dangerous. 
The British Government, therefore, established a system of admini¬ 
strative decentralisation which favoured the Malays, but displeased 
the Chinese, who were already opposed to the measures that had 
reduced immigration from 192$ onwards. 

The restrictions also affected the Indians, who comprise the other 
main section of non-Malay immigrants in the Peninsula. In 1932 
they numbered 624,0CX), or 14 per cent, of the total population; in 
1937 they were 735,000, or 14*7 per cent.i Their immigr,tlion was 
far more passive than that of the Chines^ their aptitudes and 
activities far less varied, and their social rise and prosperity in 
business far more rare.^ 

Indian immigration began in the Straits before 1850, The 
English East India Company had deported criminals to the Settle¬ 
ments there after Benkulcn was handed over to the Dutch. After 
being employed in public works yards, many of the deportees had 
settled in Singapore as shopkeepers, cattlemen, carriers, etc. A 
stream of slave labour had also begun to flow in to the little planta¬ 
tions of sugan^e, spices, cassava, and copra, in Penang and 
Wettestey Province in 1800. Sbvery was abolished in 1833 and 
replaced by the equally inhuman system of indentured labour. 
The demand for Indian bbourers increased with the extension of 
British rule in the Peninsula, it was encouraged by the Govern¬ 
ment, because the Straits Settlements remained politically dependent 
on Calcutta till 1867, and the Presidency of Madras provided their 
garrison. Many European planters came from Ceylon. Tamils 
and Sinhalese supplied the agricultural labour, and their immigra¬ 
tion, like that of the Chinese, increased from 1880 onwards. But 
the immigrants engaged mainly in rubber-planting, whilst the 
destination of the Chinese newcomers was very varied. 

A small fraction (31,000 in 1931) of the Indians in Malaya arc 
Muslims from the Indus valley, Punjabis or Sikbs. They function 
as caretakers, herdsmen, moneylenders, or policemen. SU feet 

• fiOO.OOO flO percent.} in tW. ■' Dcnncry. rti„ pp, 184-229. 
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lallp with black or gxqf beards* torbaned bcads^ and iiairy legs 
protruding rrom a khaki uniforinp the Sikh police have di&tinguii^hed 
ihemsclvcs when colled upon to suppress the revolts of Malay 
chieftaios; for instance, in Pahaug in 1894.^ But the great majority* 
amounting to 88-5 per cent, m 1931* are Tamils from the Madras 
Piesidency. Some of these work as secretaries* railway clerkSp and 
building hands* but most of them land at Penang and become 
planlatiou coolies. 

Owing to pressure from the Government of India and to the 
claims of political leaden in that country, Indian immigration was 
placed under official control earlier than Chinese. Recruitment by 
contract* whereby the labourer was kept in ignorance of the condi¬ 
tions in which he was to live for several years in a strange land, 
fairly soon regulated and finally suppressed In 1910. Nowadays* 
the system prevails. The Indian sails at the instance of a 

kangmi, that is* a recruiter from his village, who has usually worked 
on the plantations he recommcDds to his fellow-villagers and who is 
the agent of his manager or a planters" association. Unlike the 
indent tired coolie* the immigraiit may at the end of a month leave 
the firm to which he is at first sent He scarcely ever exercises this 
option and during his stay in Malaya usualty remains a member of 
the gang under his kangimi. In spite of the wretched conditions in 
which he lives in his native landp he leaves it w^ithout enthusiasm and 
evctt with apprehension. The sight of a colony at the peak of 
progress offers little temptaUon to bis uncomplaining heart and his 
untutored mind. As a rule, he returns home a coolie as he left it* 
the average length of his stay being three years—less, it would 
appear, than that of the Chinese. 

Indian immigration into Malaya is as irregular as that of the 
Chinese. More than the latter it depends on the demands of the 
plantations- For mstance. between 1930 and 1933* a period of 
great slump in rubber, the number of those who remmed home was 
nearly 200,000 more than those who landed.- 

Yct there arc also Indians settled in Malaya," Malay-born Indians", 
who form a group apart, despise the crowd of unsettled ignorant 
labourers, have forgotten the Tamil language, and care nothing for 

1 Th& Chclluirs, who come from sDuthem India* roim icpoiaEc commyiuiicf 
in MiUayft as ihey do in Burma* Siam, the Dutch Easi Indm, and Cochin China 
(South Vietnam). They are iTadesmen* estate agents at liincs^ trut mainJy moncy- 
ienden coiuicctcd wiih hig capitofisti in ludU. Some of i^ir fijim are ninety 
years old, and their Hindu Ecmplcs are richEy endowed with real estate and 
jewellery and with sit^ncr chaErs on which on ccrUiin days the idols are paraded. 

^Sifwre 1937 depariunes have greatly tMeeded arrivals. In IW3 the total 
number of Indinns did not reach 600,000, and Indian labour oI\cq had to be 
replaced by^ Chinese on the plantaliona. 
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Efforts have been made to develop in the Indians in Malaya 
a sense of beloc^g to the same commimity^ They have been 
visited by leading feLlow-lndianSp like Rabindranath Tagore. The 
first All-Malayan Indian Conferenoe was held at Kuala Lampur in 
1927^ and in 1928 the Federal Council included ks first Indian 
memberJ 

The unsettled character of the people living in Malaya and the 
demographic incompleteness of the Feoinsula are evidenced by the 
considerable relative importance of migraiion- Between 1928 and 
1937 nearly 5^000,000 persons from abroad landed at ports in Malaya, 
and nearly 4,500,000 left Malaya for a fOTeign destination. 

The relation between the sexes is still more significant Though 
among the Malays women are nearly as numerous as men, among 
the Chinese and Indians as well as the Europeans they are only about 
half as numerous. Iq Malaya In 1931 out of a total population of 
4^350,000 there were 800,000 more men than women. Yet the 
disproportion was less than it bad been ten years before, for the 
dunese had beea showing a tendency to bring their wives. Before 
1914 women formed only 10 or 11 per cent of all Chinese arrivalSj 
whilst between the wars the percentage rose to 30. On the other 
hand, the efforts of the planters and the Government to import 
Indian couples has not been uiisLicces$fuL 

The Malays and other races are far from being uniformly distri¬ 
buted over the territory under British rule or protection.^ The 
Chinese are the most numerous in the old Straits Settlements, where 
in 1931 they formed 59-6 per cent of the population and reached the 
high figure of 74-9 per cent, in Singapore Island,^ Their percentage, 
like that of Europeans and Eurasians^ decreased to 44-5 in the old 
Federated Malay States and still more to 21 A in the old Unfederated 
States.^ Indians were numerous in the Malay States i n coti:^equeiice 
of their relative absence from the towTis and preponderance, on the 
other hand, on rtibbcf estates. They occurr^ in large numbers on 
the relatively narrow strip of country occupied by those plantations 
on the west coast of the FenLtisula between Penang and Malacca. 
The distribution of Malays is exactly the opposite to that of Euro¬ 
peans and Chinese. They formed more than iwo-thirds of the 
population in the Unfederated States^ but were only slJ^tly more 

* Thfi Eudian and Safthiiiesc Ladks Ciub^ called the Lotui Club, wua fourided 
in Sinj^pon ^unly before ttte war beggn in t94I aiKl joduded Indiansofeveiry 
lanjguagc and religion and even ether OnentaLt, such as Persians and Malays. 

5 Dobby (103), pp, 21 J-tS; Vtieland (112). 

J 77'5 percent. In J947. 

^ The dJjstincuon ^iwccn the Feden^cd and Unfederated States wa$ abolished 
in 1943 , and now, with tht exception of Singapore, the whole of Malaya femu u 
FcdcrulioiL 
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Utilisation of the land^ 

The M^ortd^s Leading Producer of Tin, Tm has played an out¬ 
standing part in Malayan history. The oit was worked by Malays, 
Siamese^ andp more especially^ Chinese long before the coming of 
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Fid. II—PiLdooersor MAiaya 

Lhe Europeans. Since Malacca was taken by Albuquerque in 1SH i 
many travellers have spoken of the tin trade in that port The 
discovery of rich deposits in the Slate of Perak and the bloody 
rivalries which ensued among the Chinese led to the hrsi English 
intervention in the mterior of the Peoinsiila. European technique 


than one-third (34^7 per cent.) in the Federated States and hardly 
one-fourth in the Straits Settlements, t This uneven racial distribu^ 
tion reflects rather faithfully the economic development and 


and capital greatly increased production^ Until it was ousted by 
rubber at the beginning of this century* tta bold its ground as the 

1 Only IL'8 per cent, on Singapore Island m 1937 and 17-3 per cent, in the 
C43'lony of SinKapoft in 1947. 
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most paying Malayan export and the chief source of both private 
incomes and Government revenue. Even today the old Federated 
States—the others count for little in production—supply more than 
one-third of the world's exports of the metal. 

The original deposits are found in the gmaite rocks in most of the 
ridges forming the skeleton of the Peninsula, but especially in the 
longest, the Kerbau range. The western slopes of this ridge contain 
the world’s richest tin-mines. These seldom touch the veins that 
run through the Primaiy limestones or Triassic shales, and most of 
the production is furnished by alluvial deposits. About half is 
extracted in the famous district of Kinta in Perak. The limestone 
rock, whicli has been worn into curiously picturesque scenery, has 
been much dissolved beneath the surface and contains hollows filled 
with alluvial cassiterite. The ore comes largely from veins, or pipes, 
30 or 40 feet in diameter found along the plane of contact between 
the gniniie and limestone and is worked down to a depth of more 
than 330 feet. The cost of extraction from these rocks is high, as is 
also the crushing process carried out in factories by rows of ore- 
crushers. 

The alluvial deposits do not require the same amount of work and 
are profitable even with a low metal content. A percentage of 
0-015 is w'orkable, whilst in the veins 2 per cent, is necessary. Huge 
holes, or iembengs, are dug and progressively widened as they go 
deeper. Often they are flooded with water. The equipment used 
for raising the ore varies from bailers and rope-handled buckets 
which are carried by men in relays from one terrace to the next to a 
counter-weighted lever something like a skaduf (Egyptian well 
sweep); or a bucket-chain worked by pedals; or a water-wheel. But 
the most modem pumping systems, and in particular oenirEfuga! 
pumps, are also employed. There is the same variety of means in 
transporting the tin ore, ranging from lines of male and female 
coolies, each supporting on his or her shoulders a yoke with a 
basket balanced on each end, to water-raising engines and huge 
gravel pumps. For washing the rock and separating the ore the 
primitive method of the sluice, a simple channel with a stream of 
water, has been brought to perfection, Powerful pumps, known as 
‘monitors’, send jets of water on to the metalliferous sand. The 
works are oflen marked by huge scaffoldings of thin wooden poles, 
in the construction of which the Chinese excel. But dredgers are 
always preferred. Mounted on a floating pontoon, they move over 
the water in the quarry to attack the wall of alluvium with their 
heavy chain of buckets, emptying the alluvium into a large rotating 
cylinder in which the first sifting is carried out, and tbrowmg the 
waste material behind them. The final extraction is carried out in 
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a factory by meaas of repeated washings and the aid of iikagneuc 
separators. 

The Chinese have made great eSbrU to leant modern technique, 
by wluch the cost of the ore as it leaves the mines is constantly being 
lowered. Many gangs of Chinese, sometimes including Malays and 
aborigines, also work deposits in a primitive way along w ater-coufses 
or in abandoned quarries, crushing the earth with wooden stamps 
and separating the ore in wash-troughs as is done with gold-bearmg 
sand. Marks of this yeaning exist everywhere. The practice is 
called duhng. The Government was still issuing more than ?500 
licences for it in 1937, though dulofig no longer yielded much more 
than 1'5 per cent, of the total production. The share achiev'ed by 
gravel pumps, dredgers, and orter modem machinery in extracting 
the ore has risen sharply in the last thirty years. The investment of 
capital, mainly English, but including some French, has enabled 
large works to be constructed. The Chinese have succeeded in 
continuing to work deposits that give high yields, like the famous 
Beatrice mine in Perak, in which a little capital expenditure brou^t 
enormous profits within a few years. They do not hesitate to enlist 
the help of European engineers or other technicians. 

In spite of all, a relative decline has been visible in Chinese 
production. Before 1912 this production represented some four- 
fifths of the total, but on the eve of the war, it was not much more 
than one-tlurd. Yet most of the labour in the mines still remains 
Chinese, t 

The ore is smelted at Penang and Singapore by two smelting 
companies which until recently also handled a targe part of the ore 
from Indo-China and Indonesia. 

Other mioeial products in the Peninsula lag very far behind tin. 
Reef gold is worked in the Stale of Pahang alone. The only coal¬ 
field is at Batu Arang in Selangor, but its yield, which w-as 630,000 
tons in 1937,^ docs not meet half the needs of Malaya. Iron and 
manganese ores had been worked from 1931 untiJ 1945 by Japanese 
firms in Johore, Treng^nu, and Kelantan and exported directly to 
Japan.3 

The Rubber Boom. Up to about the beginning of the 20th century 
Malaya did not seem destined to become a great land of plantations, 
In the neighbourhood of the ports the Chinese had long been 
cultivating manioc, pepper, and gambler, a shrub whose bark is 
used for tanning, and these fed a moderate export trade. The first 
European planters, who came from Ceylon in 1885 and onwards, 

J 81 per ocn(. in 1937. ® 324,000 tons ia 1952. 

J In 1937 the export lunounlcd to 2,500,000 lotu of iioa and 190.000 loiu of 
mafigan en. orej in 1953 iron export was down to 1,250,000' toiu. 
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had set out to produce coSee, mamly in Selangor; but Lfiis crop 
soon cea^ to be cdlivated, 

Heveas were first introduced into Ceylon and Malaya in 1877, but 
cultivation scarcely began until 1S90 and was at first confronted 
with difficulties. The shares of local firms were not readUy bought 
in England, and it was only in I9L0 that the great boom began. The 
planters made huge profits owing to the tnereasieg consumption of 
raw rubber and to the rise in prices; and the smoke of burning 
forests spread over the western slopes of the Peninsula. 

The area planted in hevea rubber more than quadrupled between 
1910 and 1920, in which latter year it approached 2,500.000 acres 
and production jumped from a few thousand to nearly 200,000 tons. 
The German War of 1914-18 increased the demand and enabled 
firms to pay dividends of from 25 to 50 per ccaL Then ensued a 
great slump with a considerable fall in prices, when vast areas were 
just begiimiiig to be productive. The application of the Stevenson 
plan {1922} renewed the possibility of high profits. But prices fell 
again from 1930 onwards, at a time when hevea trees covered 
3,000,000 acres in Malaya alone. After this the rate of increase 
slackened, and at the end of 1937 the area under heveas w^as less 
than 3,250,000 acres. But production exceeded 500,000 tons.^ 

In fact, the technique of hevea cultivation (see below, pp. 342-5 ff) 
had made great progress during these slumps. The planters were 
much helped by the Government, The Rubber Research Institute at 
Kuab Lumpur used the results of experiments already conducted in 
some small degree elsewhere, devoted itself to scientific research, 
and published accounts of the best methods. But the application of 
these was not easy on old plantations, whose ilLused soii became 
irretrievably sterile. The sowing of leguminous plants between the 
TOWS of trees spread slowly and proved less effective than in neigh¬ 
bouring cDunUies, like the Oostkust of Sumatra and French Indo- 
ChJna, where rubber cultivation is more recent and the soil less 
impoverished. 

The European planters who contributed to these improve men ts 
have lost the monopoly of productiou. Officbl statistics distinguish 
plantations of at least lOfi acres Restates from small holdingSp In 
1937 the first category reprcisentcd 61 per cent of the area, planted, 
three-fourths of them being owned by Europeans, mainly British, 
and only about one-rixth by Chinese. In 1947 the percentage had 
falloa to 58. The average sb^e of European plantations is now far 
greater than that of the Chinese. Of the tatter 49 were of more than 
1000 acres, whilst 514 of the European estates exceeded that figure. 

t At the end of J947 the tutol iim W'Sj J,35Q,€OD and prodnetiDa 
trfnoiiiiitcd lo 700.000 loi^ 
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Dunlop PlaDtj^tions^ Lid.» and the London Asiatic Rubber and 
Products. Co,, Ltd., each owned about lOO^OCX) acres in 1935. 

Large plantations arc somedmes established on peaty swamp-soil^ 
but often on more or less undulating country rising to about 
feel above the scq, on the site of fairly dense forest. The clearing 
away of the bush was usually entrusted to Chinese contractors. A 
large number of Chinese are still to be found among the labourers, 
but the great majority are Indians landed at Penang. Singapore, and 
Port Swettenham. 

Betwocfi the large estates owned by joint stock companies and 
small holdings there is the average plantation measuring front iOO 
to 500 acres. Whilst ranking as estates, they belong mostly to 
Chinese, though some arc held by Europeaos or even Indians, who 
are former employees of the joint stock companies and have in vested 
their savings in rubber cultivation* sometimes going into partner¬ 
ships to which they contribute capital and service. 

More than a third of the area planted in ftevm trees and of the 
total amount of Latex produced is due to little plantations of 100 
acres or less. Their multiplication, unsuspected at firsts became 
evident under the system instituted by the Stevensoii plan. Here 
and there one belongs to a European and less frequently to an 
Indian, but most are owned by Chinese or Malays^ the latter bolding 
about 55 per cent, of the total area of small holdings. Most of these 
holdings are on fiat land near the coasL 
The trs occupies nearly two-thirds of the 5,000^000 acres 
under cultivation in Malaya. This is close on 10 per cent, of the 
total area of the country. The rest is also used for various export 
crops, the chief of w hich are palm-oil and pine-apples, and for food- 
crops, rice and coconut especially, which occupy respectively 17 and 
12 per cent, of the cultivated land. In spite of the efforts of the 
Government to increase the acreage and yield of the rioe-fields, these 
as a rule scarcely supply 40 per cent, of the dcrrtaiid, which, it is true, 
is the highest per head to the world. Few ricc-fields give two crops 
a year. About one-third of the coconut plantations are of more 
than 100 acres and belong to Chiuese or Europeans, who used to 
find in tlie export of copra a stabilising factor in their economic 
system, which compensated for losses suffered on other produce, 
such as coffee and rubber. This led to the coconut being termed 
"the Consols of the Easth The other two-thirds of ihc plantations 
are owned by Malays. These are nearly all on the coast and have 
by-crops growing between the palms. 

The oil palm (Eta&is} w^a$ brought from Africa to SelBtigor in 1917 
and became widespread mainly after 1926. Big companies prefer it 
to the coconut palm, since by careful selection of the trees and by 
Mj.n.p.—9 
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improved processes of extracdon it gives a high yield of oil of good 
quality.^ 

The cultivation of pine-apples,^ begun by Europeans on Singapore 
[stand about 188fi, has spread in souihem Johore, which supplies 
two-thirds of the production, and to a less extent in Selangor. 
Often planted at first between young kevea trees, the pine-apple 
enables the rubber planter to get a return before tapping can begin. 
The first hars'cst is ready 1S months after planting and the following 
ones every six months. After the sixth year the plants must be 
replaced. This crop has been grown mainly by Chinee, each work¬ 
ing 12 or IS acres. About one in six of the canning factories has 
its own plantation, and many others have invested capital in the 
crop so as to ensure control. Before 1941 Malaya b^ame, after 
Hawaii, the world’s second largest exporter of pineapples and is now 
fast regaining its pre-war position. Cassava is cultivated and 
made into tapioca mainly by Chinese. 

Regional Variety, The economic system, described abos'o and 
founded on the predominance of produce for export, is not uni¬ 
formly spread over the whole Peninsula. It is still restricted to a 
rather narrow strip along and behind the south and west coasts close 
to the great ocean route through the Straits, by which people from 
overseas have brou^t their vitalising influence. In 1931, 56 per 
cent, of the population of Malaya were crowded into a strip 350 
miles long and seldom more than 50 miles wide, with a density of 
about ISO persons to the square mile. Even on this coast the soil, 
natural resources, ease of access, historical circumstances, and type of 
settlement cause a fairly wide variety of scenery. Between the more 
or less otd ports of SJngapwre, Malacca, and Penang other centres of 
activity hav'e sprung up and increased, but the development has not 
taken place everywhere on the same basis or with the same steady 
rhythm. 

The State of Johore in the south of the Peninsula alone stretches 
from sea to sea. In spite of the nearness of Singapore Island, its 
princes in their capital of Johore Bahru showed a strong spirit of 
independence. Johore could not escape, however, from the 
economic influences of the great city, and its increase In population 
of nearly 181 percent, between 1911 and 1931 was greater than that 
of any other State. A large number of Malays from the islands 
work in It as wage-earners or have settled as independent peasants. 
Its Chinese are four times as numerous as its Indians and equal them 
in number on the rubber plantations. Although rubber comes at 
the head of its agricultural produce with 19 per cent, of the total area, 
the products remain very varied, and Johore also exports a great deal 
I See below p. 34*, i Kirbj- flOT). 
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of copra, pinc'apples, lapioca, and areca nuts. In itae north and 
east of the State vast expanses are still covered viih jungle that is 
swampy in places or carpeted with ejlflflg savanas which often have 
the appearance of parkland owing to the presence of clumps of trees. 

Between the mouth of the Muar to the south of Malacca and that 
of the Selangor to the north of Port Swettenham the railway from 
Singapore to Bangkok passes through the great rubber-growing 
district of Malaya and the area which is the world’s leading producer 
of the commodity. In the Settlement of Malacca and the States of 
Negri Sembllan and Selangor rubber-trees cover 26 per cent, of the 
total area. North of the rather monotonous plateau of Johore the 
relief becomes broken. In Negri Sembilan the skyline is raised by 
wooded ridges with jagged crests. Rice-fields nm like streaks along 
litllc, densely populated valleys which are fringed on cither side with 
villages. The scenery is pleasant and bright with flashes of water 
divided up by little dykes and with seedbeds of vivid green. Clumps 
of coconut palms shelter pile-dwellings with slightly concave roofs 
often strengthened with sheet-metal angle-irons. Buffaloes wallow 
in the mud. But these pictures of traditional Malay life are but 
fleeting glimpses. The traveller is beset by lines of trees with 
slender, greyish trunks and pyramidal foliage, h is the well-trained 
hevea lacking in majesty and gracefulness, but speaking of human 
effort. Yidding to the nomal growth of the forest covering, some 
plantations seem to have been recaptured by wild vegetation, 
Others are well weeded and show only short grass between the rows 
of trees. Young Ae veas shoot up vigorously among the fallen boles 
and stumps. From the tops of the ridges on which the manager’s 
comfortable bungalow in some cases stands, the view extends across 
the alluvial plain and the sea and, eastwards, over a landscape of 
wooded hills among which rise 3 few bold features. Here and there 
yellow patches betray recent clearing. The co>ering of vegetation 
which might be thought to be virgin consists merely of legions of 
heveas spreading up as far as the cloud-veiled ridges. In places a 
practised eye recognises by a different shade of green a stand of oil 
palms and then in the background the wall of the virgin forest 
retreating before the exotic, domesticated trees. 

Amid this verdure, red roofs betray the characteristic budding of 
all large estates, via. the offices in which Tamil clerks work, workers 
are paid, ami the walls are adorned with graphs and maps showing 
details of the progress and life of the plantation, the exiensioiis 
planned, the nature of the soil, the yields, the unavailability of 
coolies, etc. Then there is the factory in which for some hours every 
day crepe and leaf rubber are rolled out from coagulated latex in the 
compartments before being smoked, packed, and pressed into cases, 
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The coolie village collects its hutments or individual hovels into a 
clearing whose hygiene is improved by a network of cement gutters 
and by a film of oil wluch covers every puddle for hundreds of yards 
around. After the day's work on the plantation the Tamils assemble 
there. They have the advantage of more plentiful and regular food 
than at home, an infirmary, and in many cases a school taught by 
one of their own race. Women are amoiig them, and the bright 
colours of their pink or yellow clothes stand out against the dark 
green of the vegetation. The little Hindu temple, with its tiled roof 
and white walls adorned with brightly coloured portraiture, generally 
Stands by itself in the plantation. Of all the States in the Peninsula 
Selangor has the greatest number of Indians, though they are 
nevertheless outnumbered by the Chinese. They were there even 
at the beginning when about 1^70 in Kuala Lumpur the shops 
supplying the little mineral workings in the neighbourhood stood in 
lines dong two streets at a river confluence. Today they form the 
majority of the population of the town, which numbered J 10.000 in 
1931. On the left of the River Klang, which flows towards Port 
Swettenham, the hills are adorned with magnificent gardens. Near 
the railway station the strange, neo'inauresque style of the buildings 
with cupolas and white or ochre minarets emphasise rather than 
hide the youth and triumphant progress of the federal capital. 
Capital it is too of rubber cultivation, and iu business quarters are 
developing mainly on the right bank. 

The slender trellis-work of scaffoldings, the spoil-heaps, and the 
quarries abandoned and full of water indicate tin-workings even on 
the outskirts of Kuala Lumpur. But rubber continues to pre¬ 
dominate. The two greit sources of Malayan wealth are found 
together to the north of Selangor in Perak, Perak, however, is the 
chief mining State on the Peninsula, and Ipoh in the heart of the 
Kinta district is the leading tin towii. The River Kinta separates 
the modern quarters from the old town, which at the end of the last 
century was still merely a sordid cluster of coolie huts. The villages 
scattered about in the rubber plantations arc in contrast with the 
compact mining centres. The miners are nearly all Chinese, as are 
the shopkeepers whose one-storied houses stand side by side along 
the roads. The Chinese are more than twice as oumerous as the 
Indians m Perak, and the proportion of Malays is greater than in 
Selangor. 

Malays are still more numerous in Kedah, which, like the tiny 
State of Perils, did not pass from Siamese suzerainty to British 
protection until 1909. They form two-thirds of the total population 
in Kedah and four-fifths in Perils. This majority is reflect^ in the 
kinds of exploitation. The undulations rising eastwards and crossed 
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by some of the ridges are still mostly covered with hevea 
Farther north rioc becomes (he chief crop and occupies the wide 
valleys and the coast plain. Elliptical villages often mark the lute of 
contact between the hills and the alluvial lowland. Kedah is the 
greatest rice producer among the Malay States. 

Kedah is thus transitional to the States on the east coast, where 
the country and mode of life have been far 1^ affected by external 
influences. Population is concentrated mmoly in the extreme north- 
cast, on the coast plain of Kelantan, where rice-fields and coconut 
groves spread out behind a low, sandy shore. The inland par^ of 
Trengganu are more mountainous and far less civilised besides. 
Malay traditions are maintained in the courts of the sultans. There 
is an inscriptiOD which seems to bear witness to the existence of a 
Muslim kingdom in Trengganu as early as the I5ih wntury. The 
schools in Kelantan are attended by Muslims from Siam and even 
French Indo-China, In Kelantan and Trengganu British admini¬ 
stration deviated less than elsewhere from the true idea of the pro¬ 
tectorate, a fact which was greatly helped by the persistence of the 
old agricultural economic system. Many Government appoint¬ 
ments are held by Malays, who form SO per cent, of the total 
population in these two former Unfedcrated States. There is a 
strong contrast between the capitals of Kelantan and Selangor, for 
the population of Kota Bahru is 70 per cent. Malay, whibt that of 
Kuala Lumpur is only 10 per cenL’' 

Pahang too Is 60 per cent. Malay. It is the largest and wildst 
State on the Peninsula, with great stretches of forest swampy in 
places, waiting to be cleared away. Rubber cultivation has spread, 
however, around Kuala Li pis, which is connected by motor road 
with Kuala Lumpur. Along the River Pahang, as along the Perak 
on the west, villages line the river banks, where there arc also little 
native plantations of ftevea trees. The hollows behind are flooded 
for several months in the year and arc cultivated with rice. The 
coast, beaten for six months in the year by the violent north-east 
monsoon, displays a series of gmniie spurs pointing south-east. 
These are connected by very straight sandspits which block the 
mouths of many of the streams, thus forming freshwater lakes. 
One small delta, that of the Pahang, juts out into the sea. 

The slowness of the colonisation of the eastern side of the Penin¬ 
sula is also marked by a lower density of population, 62 to the square 
mile in Kelantan, 36 in Trengganu. and 13 in Pahang (in 1951). 
Most of the towns are still isolated. Only two roads run right 
across the Peninsula, one ending at the little port of Kuantan In 
Pahang and the other at Mersing in Johore. The East Coast 
S £in«r»& (2S1). p. 249. 
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Railway which leaves the main line at Gemas and crosses the States 
of Pahang and Kclantaa was only Jiaished in 1931. In the three 
States of Kctantan. Trengganu, and Pnhaag the fievea covers 
scarcely 2 per cent, of the whole area. 

77re Pons, The economic progress of Malaya has increased the 
number of urban centres. Internal trade was greatly stimulated by 
the relative decline of tlie traditional mode of life in favour of 
production for export. At the same time roads and niilways 
encouraged the birth of permanent cominercial settlements to replace 
or overshadow the periodical rural markeis. In 1951 there were in 
Malaya 120 towns with populations exceeding 1000. These con- 
mined more than 30 per cent, of the total population of the Penin¬ 
sula. which is a considerable figure for a tropical colony. 

This urban population docs not seem to be more unstable than its 
rural counterpart; on the contrary^ it changes less. Fluctuations 
due to emigration mainly affect the gangs of coolies distributed 
among the plantations and mines. Family life is easier in a town, 
the number of women i$ relatively greater and immigrants stay 
longer. 

These immigrants arc mainly Chinese and most of those who 
have settled permanently live in the towns. They already form the 
majority in inland centres which in many cases, including Kuala 
Lumpur and Ipoh, have grown up on the sites of old mining comps. 
Their majority is even greater in the large coastal towns, the former 
Straits Settlements, in which 15 per cent, of the total population 
of Malaya living in J95L 

Each of these cities has its ow^n peculiarity and has experienced 
turns of fortune. The most glorious is now in decay» whilst the 
most recent has become one of the busiest of the world^s nodal 
points where the globe-trotter may always meet a friend who is abo 
there by chance. 

Matacca (pop. 37,000 in 1951) still bears stirring traces of the 
rulers who have succeeded each other on the shores of its open 
roadstead. On St. Paul's Hill, which marks and shelters the river 
mouth, stand the imposing ruins of the church that Albuquerque 
built to the glory of Nossu Sertliora da Aananchda and which lodged 
the body of St. Francis Xavier before its removal to Goa in 1553- 
On the gravcsione; clustering in the shade of its walls Dutch epitaphs 
surmounted by proud coats^of-anns cover the obliterated Portuguese 
inscriptions. Standing amid cool English Law^ns, maJcsLic led- 
fronted edifices like the Town Hall and Clock Tower recall the 
pow er of the great Amsterdam Company. And near the walls of 
the Portuguese fort in a graveyard scented with frangipani trees the 
graves of British olBcers killed during the expeditions into the 
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iflierior about 1825 are mingled with tho« of the Dutch- Malacca 
is no longer the ^at trading centre for the produce of India, Indo* 
Giina, China, Java, and the Moluccas, as it was when at the end of 
the 16th century Linschoten, the traveller, described the bustle there 
and the attraction it had for the sailors and traders of every nation, 
in spite of its unhealthiness. The energetic and astute Dampicr, 
who landed opium there at the end of the 17ih century, mentions 
the decline of the town, which had begun even in his day.* In 1854 
Wallace remarked that the port was almost deserted and that its 
trade was reduced to a few forest products and to the fruit from 
orchards planted by the Portuguese, whose wretched half-breed 
descendants still spoke the language of their Iberian ancestors.^ 
But even then the Chinese seemod to Wallace to be the most 
numerous people. Their one^storied houses roofed with round 
tiles have replaced the Dutch residences which were formerly 
situated in the business quarter on the right bank of the river along 
Jonker and Heeren Streets; and they have the lion’s share in the new 
stir of business due to the progress of rubber cultivation in the 
bacldand. 

Penang. Other ports which are better situated, better equipped, 
and better adapted to the requirements of modem shipp’mg, ousted 
Malacca in the 19th century, and today it is limited to a strictly local 
function owing to the growth of Sinppore and Penang. It was in 
1786 that Captain Francis Light, a British merchant seaman, took 
possession of Penang Island. Singled out by Sir James Lancaster 
as early as 1592 and ceded by the Sultan of Kedah to the Honourable 
East India Company, it already had a larger population than 
Malacca by 1795. When the future Duke of Wellington visited it 
in 1797, he foretold that it would dominate the Far East com¬ 
mercially. The territory on the mainland opposite which became 
Province Wellesley was acquired from the same prince for a pension 
of £10,000 and was annexed to Penang in 18^. E^ang was not 
supplanted by Singapore as capital of the Straits until 1837, 

The port of Penang lies at the north-east point under shelter of 
the island itself, which rises to a height of 2700 feet. The comple¬ 
tion of the Singapore-Bangkok Railway has made Penang the 
nearest port of call to the Siamese capital on the way through the 
Straits. It also gives the quickest approach to the chief mining and 
plantation area from the east coast of' India. So it remains the 
leading port for the arrival and departure of Tamil coolies. It has 
benefited too from the recent development of the east coast of 
Sumatra, which is only a few hours away by boat. As in Malacca, 
the old trade in native produce consisUug of nreca outs, spices, and 
1 DjUDpJer {J}, HI, p. ISI . * Waltece (63), p, 21. 
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copra haa diaap^ared Ln face of the tin and rubber boom. It was 
here that the Chinese set op the first large dn'Smeliing works, which 
afterwards came into the possession of an English firm. Eastern 
Smelters, Ltd. The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared rose in 
1837 to more than one-third of that of Singapore. The streets in 
the business Quarter run on to the docks facing the railway station 
at Prai, about four miles away on the mainland and connected by 
ferry to the island. Behind these the residences of the Europeans 
and wealthy Chinese are spread about among gardens, sports 
grounds, and lines of coconut trees running up the slopes. The hills 
here are climbed by a funicular railway. In 1951 the population of 
the town was 155,000. 

Singapofe. It was in Penang that Stamford Rallies, who had 
been appointed Assistant Secretary to the Penang Government, 
made the acquaintance of the Malay world, a world he was destined 
to know belter while he was Governor of Java. He dreamed of 
securing for Great Britain the commercial domination of the Far 
East, which seemed to him to be threatened by the ambition of other 
Powers; and, inspired by zeal for his country and by puritanical 
sentimenls, he proclaimed that Great Britain's mission was to 
protect the natives against the pemieious eDterprises of European 
adventurers. In 1819 he obtained from the Sultan of Johorc the 
cession of Singapore Island, which had already been offered in 1703 
to Captain Hamilton, a Scot. Finally, his energy triumphed over 
the hesitation of the Government, witich feared difficulties with 
foreign nations. Combining, as great colonisers have frequently 
done, a keen sense of reality with a lofly idealism, he established his 
country in spite of herself on the land he had marked out,' at once 
eacoumged Chinese immigration, and drew up a plan for ihe 
education of the local peoples. He aimed at making the ILttJe 
island a model of peaceful ways and sound morality, at putting an 
end to the Ef/r custom, at forbidding gambling and cock-fighting, at 
suppressing slavery, and controlling the consumption of alcohol 
and opium. He wished this ‘shop’, as he called it. which was so 
near to the Dutch ‘shop’, to be open to all. The principle of free 
trade was rnaimained till recently in spite of all opposition, For 
some time navigation was unsafe among the islands owing to the 
pirates who infestwi them. Despite this, in 1825 fifteen ships sailed 
with cargoes for Europe, most of them bound for London or 
Liverpool, the rest for Hamburg, Bordeaux, or Stockholm. The 

1 Cp. Radies' words as quoted by Pelicr in Dk ArbeStenwidcrunSfn in 
SUdiittotient p. 68: ‘You. may lake tny word for it, Smaapore k by far the most 
impoTtanc station in the East; and as far as naval superiority and comnncrcral 
interests are cODouned, of much value than whole continents oficrriiofy 
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$ 006 $ destined for Europe were at first boughi by auction with the 
aid of many Chinm* But Iht latter mainly carried on a trade in 
commodities imponed from China. The arrival of big junks* eyed 
by a pirate sampan stationed oat to sea^ caused great excilemeut in 
the town shortly before Clirisimas* and the coming of the Buginesc 
fleet was another leading event. 

In 1E37, about ten years after R^affles had died in retirement in 
England, Singapore b«:aine the capital of the Straits Setilemenis. 
The colonies did not escape from the authority of the India Office 
and pass to the Colonial OfiRcc till 1867. Meanwhile European 
ambition was increasing in the Far East The Suez Canal made the 
Straits of Malacca, rather than the Sunda passagCp the great ocean 
route from Europe lo the seas of China and JapaDp and Sini^ipore 
becarne one of the w^orld's chief nodal points^ Amid the amazing 
racial mkture of Malays. Portuguese Eurasians, 'KUngs* from 
w^estem India, ArabSp Bengalis, Par^ees, Javanese, and Bugis 
from Cclebcat the activity of the Chinese bad already struck Wallace, 
who stayed in the island several times between 1854 and 1S62. He 
remarked on the good nature and astuteness of the wealthy Celestial, 
who wi^ already established here as if at home^ With his plait 
adorned with a red ribbon and hanging down to his heels and with 
his body comfortably dressed m ample garments, he was out every 
evening enjoying the cool breeze Ln a gig drawn by a spirited horse. 
He had shops in the town* ships in the harbour^ and plantations of 
pepper and gambler in the nei^bourhood^ He exploited the forest 
which still covered the tops of the hills and in which the naturalist, 
though troubled by the abundance of tigers, made wonderful 
collections of insects in areas where the trees bad been felted.^ 

In the south the Malay Peninsula breaks up into a group of rocky 
humps which form islands that guard all the passages beiween 
Sumatra and the extreme end of Asia. Singapore Island^ is 
scarcely separated from the mainland. The intervening water, 
which IS crossed by a causeway 3465 feet long carry^ing a niihvay, a 
road, and a large aqueduct, widens out and deepens towards the 
east Until 1819 this strait had been the main passage from India 
to China, those farther south being iTife$lcd with pirates. The 
plateau of Johoreis contimied in the island at a mean height of 
about 200 feet, and this is dominated by bills which reach their 
culmination in Bukittima (560 feet approximately). The crystal¬ 
line core, now covered with brightly coloured light-red and yellow 
bteriies, was formerly capped with scdlmentaries* Traces of 
these are recognised in the sandstone which still crowns some of 
the hills, like the hog's-backed Ml Faber, and also in shales 
I Wallao: f63)p p. 18. * Dobby tlW). 
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gashed by ihe little streams that empty into mud-choked 
cstuariesH These last arc now cut off from the sea by sliiitx 
gates to check malaria, lessen the dtposii of salt^ and beneGt the 
cultivation of copra. On the south of the island at the mouth of 
the Singapore River and on the nearby hills there has grown up the 
largest town in the Malay wortd. It runs about 10 miles from 
Keppel Harbour to beyond the River Kalian^ The Singapore 
River^ which divides U into two equal piiris, is sull a great centre of 
activity. Round Raffles Square on the south side of its mouth the 
city gadiers its banks, Indian money-changers' booths, company 
□fiices^ and some of its European shops* This is the ^business area ’ 
and is almost deserted at night On the other bank Government 
buildings, large hotels, and churches stand less closdy together be¬ 
hind gardens and recreation grounds. The bold, white sea-front is 
not so iiuposmg ns the Bund at Shanghai, but it has been raised 
during the past few years because the high price of land has led to the 
construction of taller buildings. 

The further spread of these central quarters is in fact prevented by 
the Asiatic tow'n which hems them in closely on both banks* The 
European on his first trip to the Far East is surprised at the sudden 
change from the European to the Chinese world with its swanuing 
streets, vertical shop-signs bearing mysterious characters, and the 
noises and smells rising from commodities overflowing on to the 
pavements in picturesque disorder. Innumerable little craftsmen 
an! housed in tiny shoj>s. Above, cloths of many colours drying on 
poles give the continuous impresion of a dressing of flags to mark 
some public rejoicings On the carriagcwny trishaw^ bic^ixles, 
motor-cars (of which there are many thousands on the island)* and 
trolleybuses, mingled even now with slow ox-carts, call to each other 
as they pass. Malay police, dressed in white, pivot round like 
automata to control the traffic. The bustle goes on lar into the 
night under the harsh glare of electric lights. Long before the 
wooden shutters arc closed* the streets arc filled with the smeU of 
food stewing or frying and being guttled by men naked to the waist, 
with the cries of hawkerSp and the music of gramophones. 

There is great overcrowding in the Chinese quarters* New 
streets have been cut through the blocks of houses and their tiny 
interior yards. The main thoroughfares tun dead straight for 
miles, passing between hills w^hich maps made in the middle of the 
last century show^cd as uninhabited. Several of the hills have not 
been encroached upon, and streets run round their sides* To the 
north of Singapore River* Mt. Canning with its green lawns is stiU 
a military area, but is wholly shut in by the towrij which southwards 
has reached the modern harbour and northwards has swept across 
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the River KaJIang. Ikyond it, Paya Lebar is reserved for Malays^ 
These people remain faithful to their pile-d\^elliBgs and form a 
compact island-communily. Elsewhere the Malays and Indians 
are often mixed with Chinese. In the suburban belt Indian labourers 
are housed in large buildings; but the Chinese, many of whom are 
market-gardeners* am in the majority here too. 

More than three-fourths of the island population Live within 
the town boundaries, in 1950 the total for the whole bland was 
estimated at nearly IpD32,000 souls, 80 per cent, of whom w^ere 
Chinesep 12 per cent. Malays, and 7 per cent. Indians. Eurasians 
(mainty clerks) numbered more than 10,000 and the Europeans 
10,271. 

The cosmopolitan nature of the population calls for a strong 
police force. In 1935 thb numbenKl 2315 meOp of whom 135 were 
detectives* The plots of many Cbioesc societies* the most dangerous 
of which are those of the Cantonese, sometime involve murder; 
and in 1926-7 Singapore rtvaLLcd Chicago in the exploits of its 
gangsters. 

The town has grown with the harbour, which is still its essential 
organ and the reason for its existence. The mouth of the river, in 
which Rafhes' ship glided amongst the mangroves in 1819, has long 
been too small for the traffic. Farther south at the foot of Mt. 
Faber a series of motes and docks takiog the largest ships form 
Keppel Harbour, which occupies the site of a former valley now 
drowned and which is sheltered from wind and sw^ell by the islets of 
Pulau Brani and Blakang Mali* Between the modern harbour and 
the fiver docks also cover large artas reclaimed from the sea and on 
to which the Chinese town has extended. To save the fees for entry 
and berthing many ships still anchor some way from the shore. In 
front of the tow'll the water is always full of ships and of lighters and 
motor-boats passing to and fro between them and the land* Out-^ 
side the modem docks a good deal of merchandise is stored in 
warehouses by the riverside. On the river itself there is aever-endlag 
movement of a picturesque swarm of Chinese sampans> Farther 
north a large part of the wood and charcoal needed for use in the 
town is landed on the banks of the River Roebor* 

The business of the port is not lestricled to the needs of the town 
or Its back land or even of Malaya as a whole* for owing to its geo¬ 
graphical position and its free-trade policy, it is one of the greatest 
seaports in the Far East. Its funciious ore mainly to warehouse 
and distribute goods^ Certainly statistics show the predominance 
of Malaya's two great products: tin and rubber, arriving by roil, 
road, and coastal boats. But goods also come from abroad, 
especially from Siam* North Borneo, Sarawak, and [ndoncsia; and 
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port collects from over a wide radius and re-exports copra^ 
areca nuts, and various spices. In otehangc it imports and distri¬ 
butes manufactured goods from Europe^ the United States^ and 
Japan, mineral oi) from Indonesia, and bunker coal from South 
Africa. This is a very varied trade, its most salient feature being 
imports from Indonesia (which befoire the war amounted to nearly 
half the total imports), the export of tin and rubber to the United 
States,! and the import of manufactured goods from the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan. A fairly large part of the trade 
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betwwn Europe and the Far East and betw^cen India and China 
used also to pass through Singapore. Big exporting and knpoiting 
firms, usually with European capital and management, used to 
operate through Chinese and Indian meichants. 

It is perhaps surprising that this trade has not given rise to the 
establishment of industry, which compared with commerce is still 
on a small scale. A passenger on a liner reaching Singapore sees 
the smoke of targe dn-smelting works on the island of Pulau Brani; 
hut on the main island: itsdf there are no large manufactures. All 
1 And ixccnlly *he U.S.S,R- (101,000 tons m J94fi). 
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that is done is to effect certain preliminary operations, such as the 
sailing tip of wood, cleaning and smoking native-grown rubber, and 
soap-making, before despatching the produce to be exported or 
used locally. Of course, many little establishments make foodstuffs, 
rubber goods, pottery, metal containers, etc., for Malaya or the 
net^bouring countries. But for industry to grow up in the face of 
Japanese competition would, before the war, have called for pro¬ 
tective duties and would therefore have meant the suppression of 
free trade. 

Singapore used to handle about tw'O-thirds of Malaya’s foreign 
trade, which in 1937 was greater than that of any other Asiatic 
country, except Japan and India, and in some years its value per 
head of the population even exceeded that of the United Kingdom.^ 
But the comparison is greatly vitiaied by the immense part played by 
transit and re-export iu Malayan ports and especially in Singapore. 

Rapid though the economic development of the Peninsula has 
been, the prosperity of Singapore has been placed on a far wider 
basis, and the ambition of its far-seeing founder has to a large 
extent been attained. For some years, however, it has been 
noticeably losing its position, for gradually the monopoly acquired 
over the trade in the two great products of Malaya and Indo-China 
has been disappearing, A Chinese firm had begun to smelt tin ore 
at Kuala Lumpur and export it direct to New York; and Singapore 
has now to face the competition of the tin refineries which were 
established in Texas during the Japanese occupation, A great deal 
of the ore in Banka was smelted locally or shipped to Arnhem in 
the Netherlands. Though Singapore continued to be the principal 
collecting centre for native-^own rubber on the Peninsula and 
Indonesia, the produce from the large plantations does not always 
pass through its warehouses. Big firms in particular often dealt 
directly with buyers from the United States or Europe or even had 
plantations of their own, as did Dunlop and Michel in. Hence, there 
is less profit for the merchants w ho warehouse the goods and whose 
stocks form as it were a reserve between the producer and the 
consumer; for the brokers who, knowing prices, bring together 
sellers and buyers without seeing the goods, the specification for 
which, however, is clearly defined and determined by the principal 
taker, the United States: and for the speculators who gamble on an 
extremely sensitive commodity which is constantly exposed to 
sudden changes in price. Fut^ermore, the proportion of rubber 
dealt with in the famous auctions has tended to decline. 

Apart from tin and rubber, Singapore’s essential function of 

1 In 1937 the vatue per bead was £3749 in Malaya and £3433 in the Lniied 
Kingdom. 
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distributiog the very varied kinds of goods imported and exported 
has come up against the competition of other ports, British or other^ 
wise, which are progressively better equipped and nearer to the areas 
of production or cousumption. There are, for instance, Hongkong, 
which is weU placed to profit from the huge Chinese and Japanese 
markets, though it is often handicapped by Chinese boycotts; 
Jakarta with its modem docks at Tanjong Priok; and Surabaya. 
Macassar, and even Saigon. The tightening up of protection 
among the nations, the support given by home countries to their 
shipping companies, and the conclusion of compensation agreements 
all did harm to a port whose prosperity was based on free trade and 
the absence of customs duties. The progress of transpacific rela' 
lions and especially of the trade between the United States and 
Indonesia has caused Singapore's remoteness from the centre of 
the whole Malay W'orld to be more of a disadvautage than before.^ 

tn spite of all the decline has been slow; and there is no certainty 
that it will continue. Now that England has withdrawn from 
India and Burma, Singapore seems more than ever to be the main 
British stronghold in Southeast Asia. Besides being the link 
between the Indian and Chinese worlds and standing on the chief 
passage from the Indian Ocean to the Pacific, it is also the key to a 
country which earns more UnitEd States dollars than any other 
part of the Commonwealth and Empire. Furthermore, Singapore's 
excellent geographical position cannot be taken from it. There was, 
indeed, one project which tlu-eatcned to lessen its importance, viz. 
the proposal to cut off the Malay Peninsula by making a canal some 
44 miles long across the isthmus of Kra, using the valleys of the 
rivers Fakchan and Tayun in Siamese territory. The first explora¬ 
tion of the project was carried out by an Englishman in iSfil and the 
years following. But the prosperity of Singapore natuially made 
the British Government oppose the scheme. It w'as taken up quite 
seriously by the French after ISSf) and especially by L^on Dru. Kra 
was one of the bones of conlentioti between Great Britain and 
France up to the Bitente CordiaU. Some years ago Japan seemed 
to want to resume the project herself at a time when she was trying, 
not unsuccessfully, to extend her trade with India, the Near East, 
and East Africa. But in fact, a Kra canal would have far less 
commercial and strategic importance than the Suez or Panama 
Canals, with which it has often been compared. Fast liners sailing 
from Europe for the Far East would save hardly more than two 
days on the journey through the Straits. This diffcrcince would be 

t In 1914 ] 7 per cent, of Lbe imports of the Dutch East Indies passed ihroush 
Singapote; between 1928 and J93C only 12 fi per cent, and in 1940 only 7 or 8 per 

cent. (Broek <187), p, 88.) 
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feally insporumt only lo commuiucatioii between the Bay of Bengal 
and the Gulf of Maitaban, between Calcutta and Rangoon on the 
one band and the ports of eastern Indo-Chbia, especially Bangkok 
and Saigon, on the other. Besides, the tolls would have to be 
relatively high to ensure remuneration for the capital invested^ Its 
strategic impoitanoe is not obvious, and the operations of the 
Japanese army in 1941^2 demonstrated that in certain conditions 
Singapore was not impregnable. The Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 
Singapore signed on January 1,1946, forbids tiie cutting of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Km. 


CHAPTER € 


SUMATRA 

The island of Sumatra on the other side of the Straits looKs Jike an 
elder, grown-up sister of the Malay PedusulaH The resemblance is 
not only in shape and general dirccuon of euiis. We have seen that 
the continental Malays have often come from Sumatra; and trade 
across the Straits U of very long standing and continues to be very 
busy. Like Malaya, Sumatra was late iu being penetrated by 
European settlers. It must have appealed to non-Sum^trans in a 
less degree than Malaya, for in 192Q the number of inhabitants bom 
outside the island formed only lO-S per cent, of the total populaiion, 
though it was more than 50 per cent, in some districts, l^idcs this, 
fairly large currents of internal migradou ore notiEreable. As in 
Malaya, a map showing density of population in Sumatra indicates 
a relatively dense western half in contrast with a far more sparsely 
peopled eastern half. 

But dtflerences between the island and the Pemnsuia are nearly as 
great as the Mken^ses, nor do they depend merely on the accident 
of having been under the diflenmt colonial systems of the English 
and Dutch. 

Sumatra has had a more brilliant past, WbHc Sri Vijaya lasted 
(a.d. 650-1350 drea), it had a glorious period, whose splendour is 
attested by history and archaeology. This westernmost island of the 
East Indies has nm been iuBuenced by India alone. In it Islam has 
found Its warmest partisans and supporters, whose faith sometimes 
reaches fatiaticism; following closely on Muslims from the Hadhm- 
maul and Sind, Europeans established agencies on its north and west 
coasts to trade tn sptc^^ and Chrisuon itussionaries achieved one of 
their most conspicuous successes on the Batak plateau. More than 
any other peopIcs^ Sumatrans are often of a restless disposition and 
of an inquiring mind open to uoveiUes, YeL under all the foreign 
borrowings^ they keep their original characteristics, their peculiar 
social structure, and thdr very varied or andent customs and 
traditions. In the work of their cmflsmcn in making jewclleiy, 
weapons^ and cloth, as in the construction and decoration of their 
houses, they reveal an artistic temperament which, far from owing 
everything to the foreignetp smacks strongly of the soil. 

Another characteristic feature is that the centres of Sumatraji 
civilisation arc not situated on the coast itself, but lie inland and 
preferably on the western hi^lands. 1‘here* in spite of emigration 
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and recent changes, are still found today the most densely populated 
areas as well as the most umnixed and rtmdy established people. 
It contains the cradle of the Minongkabau and Batak peoples, who 
forai compact groups that are otherwise very different from each 
other and have no counterparts on the Peninsula. The cultural 
preponderance of the highlands over the lowlands is rare enough in 
tropical Asia for it to deserve special mention. 

True, it might be objected that scholars usually locate ^e capital 
of Sri Vijaya near Palcnibang, that is. on the eastern plain. But it 
is doubtf^ul whether this town was anything more than a port near 
the ^reat seaways and tlie chief seat of Indian rule. There is no 
evidence that it was the centre of a densely populated district ‘ In 
any case, the Europeans found on these low-lying plains, just as they 
did on the coast of Malaya opposite, only little principalities 
narrowly restricted to the river mouths and lying amid vast expanses 
of swamp forest in which wandering communities lived mainly by 
collecting and bunting. Until the middle of the I9lh century these 
marshy and unhealthy lowlands were avoided by European settlers. 
The prosperous trading settkmeats, long disputed by British and 
Dutch, were situated on the west coast in spile of the heavy surf and 
frequent attacks of malaria. Even now ^tem Sumatra is on the 
whole far less densely peopled than the highlands. But the eastern 
lowlands were the scene of the greatest European achievements in 
the fifty years immediately before die war in 1941, and especially 
since 1910, when the area had been in process of complete change- 
The Oostkust plantations around Medan display perhaps the most 
successful attempt at agriculture in the tropics. Oil wells have been 
increasing in the lowlands, and the islands of Banka and Belitong 
contain enormous tin-mining works. Immigrants have streamed in 
from China and Java. 

Thus, Sumatra seems to be both older and younger than Malaya. 
It is a land of old traditions, but has been from early times receptive 
of external inltuence; an island which contains strong nadve com¬ 
munities, but still has uncivilised features. After repulsing 
Europeans for a long time and restricting them la a few trading 
centres on the coast, it has given them on almost virgin soil even 
ampler means than did Malaya to invest their capital, apply their 
technique, and exert their energy. 

The island differs still more from Java, where the great density of 
population, after having brought gains to commercial enterprises, 
no longer allows of such solid achievements and imposes stricter 
limits and more tactful methods on exploitation by oversea peoples. 

Over and above a great variety of land-forms and people there 
I Cp- abovc^ ^ □. 3- 
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Fcmairis the fundamentaJ distinction between the highlands in the 
west and the lowlands m the east. 

The Ni^hloTtds, The Sunda Shdh on which the ridge-and-groove 
relief of the Malay Pemn&ula dies away and disappears^ continues 
under the film of sea-n^aier in the Straits and under the recent 
alluvjum on the wide plains of Sumatra as far as beyond Medan and 
Palembang, where the first Tertiary hills rise. 

Along the whole of the west coast runs a lofty backbone parallel 
with the shore, but varying in breadth and of widely different 
appearance. There arc little ranges with gentle features, jagged 
ridges, plateaus of tuff whose wild and gloomy monotony is sud¬ 
denly broken by the yawning gashes of canyons^ volcanoes of 
unspoilt shape rising to more than 11^000 feet above the sea, and 
deep trenches that in some cases contain lakes whose bottoms go 
down to sea level 

This is the outcome of a very complex and still not well under¬ 
stood geological evolution. The Sunda Shelf was here bordered 
by a geosyncline which was a continuation of the one in western 
Burma, ^dlment continually accumulated in it from at least the 
Permo-CarbomferoLs epoch. Geologists rceogjiise a great variety 
of material in the island. There are mica-schists and gneiss, 
quarUites, greywackes, diabases, shales, and limestones, all usually 
arranged in narrow beds and showing signs of having been intensely 
folded about the middle of the Cretaceous epoch. It was at this 
time that must have occurred the ininision of most of the granite 
masses, w^hich pierce the sedimentary beds here and there and make 
the hills in Stbolga, for instance, so broken and picturcs^iue. 

After a period of erosion which Is revealed by an almost constant 
discordance between the Secondary and Eocene beds, Tertiary 
sedimentarics were spread over the sites of mountain ranges that 
had been worn level and along which a geosynclinal trough deepened 
the surface again at the begicomg of Neogene Umes. Then orogenic 
activity aw'ote once more^ and the beds assumed a jpradtially in¬ 
creasing continental appearance. The end of the Tertiary epoch 
was marked by more folding accompanied by fracturing and violent 
volcanic phenomena. 

This young relief was attacked by the forces of erosion, and the 
Tertiary folds often appear worn down in their turn, the removal of 
the aDticlincs leaving the oldest beds bare. The processes of 
construciion and destruction have continued up to the present day. 
Rutten insists on the impossibOity of understanding the relief of 
Sumatra without taking into account very recent movements in 
opposite directions. A further discordance is often recognised 
between the Neogene and Quaternary systems. The imponance of 
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the last upUfb is by the height of the Tertiary maiine beds 

observed more than 3000 feet above the sca^ whilst the pre-Tertiary 
beds go up to more than 10,000 feet in the Gayo district north of Lake 
Toba. But they are all domimitcd by the lofty volcanoes which 
must date from the middle of the Quateniaiy epoch. Earthquakes 
are very frequent along the longitudinal rractures in the Barisan 
Mountains, where they destroy houses and cause JandsUdes. In 
1926 subsidence measuring 33 feet was observed on the shores of 
Lake Singkarak, and a similar occurrence was noticed on the 
south-west side of Lake Tuba in 192 L, 

The whole subject is still confused. Geologists are far from 
agreed on the structural plan or on the number and direction of the 
main axes of folding, these having often been cut across by extensive 
faulting. The granite usually foravs very dissected dom^, whilst 
the ancient volcanic rocks (diorites and diabases) stand up sharply 
like walls. Small areas of limestone* jagged and riddled with caves, 
rise boldly on the soft shales. The tuff plateaus are dissected by 
valleys with ilat bottoms and very steep sides. 

These broad mountain areas form a serious obstacle to com¬ 
munications between the Jowlands on the east and those on the 
w'Kt, where the coastal plain, which in places is reduced to a narrow 
strip* is seldom wider than 12 miles^ The luoiuitaias arci however, 
grooved by a longitudmai trough which can be followed on a map 
from one end of the island to the other. It is m fact very complex 
and is drained by many streanis, some ho wing into the Straits^ 
others into the Indum Occam Its altitude varies greatly. Often it 
is interrupted by more or less bulky volcanoes, like the Batak hilL 
mass, which contains Lake Toba, whilst farther south Lake Sing- 
karak goes down to little more than 300 feet above sea level. This 
trench has naturally played its part in the history of the island. 
Along it the various comiuumties have come into contact^ foreign 
inlluenoe has been able to spread iolaud^ and nowadays iJie mam 
road from Padang passes along it between Lake Toba and Fort de 
Kock on its way to MedaUn 

The recent volcanoes near by all stand in this trench or on its 
edges and do not overlook the sea. There are about a hundred of 
them. A dozen huge cones ere still smoking and form a novel sight 
for people coming from the mainland. But they have not played 
such an important role a$ their counterparts have done in Java 
either to the benefits they have conferred or the damage they have 
done. 

The island is long and the Equator passes across it somewhere 
near the middle, hut differences in Jaiitude cause no great climatic 
changes. Relief and aspect, how^ever, introduce slight regional 
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fDodificatioD^.i Slopes exposed to die south-west winds which 
prevail nearly all through the year geaerally ge£ more than 120 
inches of rain annually^ distributed fairly evenly, though with two 
maxima. The pea3cs of the moimtains are seldom visible from the 
coast, as thesy sue nearly always veiled lo greyish mist or capped with 
clouds. At an altitude of 9400 feet on Mt. Slnggalaug—almost on 
the Equator and close to Fort de Kock—there are 320 days of min 
a year and a mean relative humidity of 93 per cent.t and this never 
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falls below per cent, in the driest month. A fine drixzlc descends 
on the forest nearly every night. The sky usually clears in the 
morniog:, but becomes overcast again in the afternoon. The w^arm* 
moist air and the almost continuous vapour-bath are whoLEy favour¬ 
able to dense forests with many species, among which flourish 
certain varieties of giant orchids* One of these, RajSftesitt Amoldif, 
has a fleshy, purplish-blue corolla sometiines as much as two feet in 
diameter. 


1 C. QB). p 75* 
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Dense forest docs noi^ however^ covet the whole area of the high¬ 
lands; far from it. After crossing the western slopes^ the south-west 
wHnds often blow violently» hut have been robbed of some of their 
moisture, Seribudolok (4600 feel) to the north of Lake Toba gets 
only 70 inches of rain a year; and over inland valleys the sky is far 
more often clear and sunny than on the coast. The permeable soih 
especially volcanic ash and tntL has often facilitated man's destruc- 
tion of the foresL Vast expanses above the 1600-foot contour are 
covered with o]?en forests of y’limy MerkusH^ £t!ang savanas^ dense 
fem moors, and other consequences of bush fires. 

The natives themselves contribute a great deal to the regional 
diversity. The Good of imiTLigrants whieh inundates the w'estcirt 
side of the Malay Peninsula does not flow here. But many little 
districts which would bo described separately in a more detailed 
work than this must be dealt with as coming under the heads of 
three human coimnuiiitieSt viz. the Achinesc* Baiaks, and Minang- 
kabaus. None of these peoples definitely predominates In the south, 
which, moreover^ is less densely populated and less well known. 

Achm. Achin covers the northern end of Sumatra, Tbe 
Tertiary hills straddle out here and even reach the east coast, off 
which the continental shelf becomes very narrow. The aocietit 
folds splay out nonhwards, and the highlands are not pushed over 
to the west as in the rest of the island, but occupy the centre more or 
less. Pfc-Tertjary sedirricntary beds rise to 10,000 feet on Bandahara 
in the south of Gayo district. There are few recent volranoes, 
though one on Pulo We and Gudberg{6000 feet) on the main iskmd 
are the first parts of the East Indies seen by ships entering the Straits. 
Inland, Lake Laut Tawar, which is in process of drying up, lies 
behind a lava-flow^ dammiag a valley cut in Primary limestone beds. 

This outlying portion of the archipelago w^as naturally the first 
district in the East Indies to be seen by Western travellers. Marco 
Polo and I bn Batuta both landed there. At ihc en d of the 17th 
century Dampicr^ wrote a long description of the brisk business 
done in the capital of the kingdom. There European traders— 
English, Dutch, Danish, and Portugucse-^ame into contact with 
GujeraU Indians, whose shops were doing a most thriving business^ 
and with Chinese, Many of the latter stayed only betwwn June and 
September* but they carried on a most considerable trade. The 
backland Is rich in gold^ 

However, though the natives benefited at an early date from their 
trade with the West, they manifested keen hostility to domination 
by Europeans- The Achincse princes used the rivalry of the 
Powers to keep their effective independeuce and protect their 
1 Dampier (%] HI, pp. 145 ff. 
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traditional piracy. In 1S69^ in order to escape rrom tbe Dutch, 
who were t^onting more pressings they ofTered to recognise the 
overlordship of the Snltan of Turkey. The openmg of the Suez 
Canal gave Achln greatly increased ImportaDce, and, by the Treaty 
of 1871, England gave iip all objection to Dutch occupation.* In 
1873 the native rulers were negotiating with the Ameri^n and Italian 
consuls at Singapore^ and diplomatic conversations were begun with 
France. The Dutch experienced a series of rebuffs owing to iheir 
ignorance of the country and to their hesitation. Not until 1896 
did they by aside half-measures and undertake the methodical 
occupation of the country under the guidance of the great Islamic 
scholar Snouck Hurgronje and with van Heutsz in command of the 
forces. Resistance, however, was not crushed by the Dutch troops 
until the beginning of the present century and then only after several 
bloody campaigns. The resistance of the Achinesc was based on 
religious fanaticism^ and before 1940 the flame was still suflicient to 
cause an occasionaJ fanatic to attack a police post in an attempt to 
merit admission to the paradise of Allah. The Achinesc, who have 
been studied by Snouck Hurgronje, are Like the Arabs in their energy 
and love of freedom. But though they show signs of much racial 
admixturCp they seem to have only a slight infusion of Semitic bloods 

The Achinese is a gambler^ a capricious worker, and sometimes 
an opium addict, but clever and adaptable and one of the most 
capable of the Malay peoples of competing with the Chinese. 
He lives mainly on the lowland strip which borders the coast and 
penetrates fairly deeply inland, especially in the vTillcy of the River 
Achin. Thanks to the large area of sawah^ the density of population 
exceeds 260 to the square mile in the subdivisions of Kutaraja, the 
capital, and of SigIL on the north-east coast. Next to rice the chief 
native crops are coconut and pepper, for which Aohin was famous 
of old, but which are rather falling off. Then come clove and nut¬ 
meg, to which rubber has lately been added. The large European 
rubier and oil palm plantations are situated for the most pan on the 
east coast in the district of Langsa^ and are included in the 
extensive Oostkust group ceatring round Medan, whence a railway, 
constructed for strategic reasons, runs to Kuiamja. 

Achin is ahead of ail the other provinces in Sumatra and of most 
of the former Outer Provinces in the number of horned cattle and 
goats. The hills and mountains seem to afford rather extensive 
opportunities of rearing livestock. If the Achinese scarcely ever 
leave the lowlands, this docs not mean that forest covcr$ the whole of 
the inland areas. Passengers on liners rounding Fulo We in clear 

I Emeraon (251), p. 

- The west coast ports of Mtbboh and Sinoh also export palm oil. 
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weather may see light-troloured slopes indicating large cleaiings on 
the north ca ast. These are the bi&ng:^, or savanas. A long is seldom 
predominant on them, but other grasses iPog^fU^tbentm pamcemif 
Sa^chamm sponianeuni^ and Themeda gigantea) grow along with 
ferns (Euptsris aquilim) tind orchids: but in places the soil is left bare. 
The bhngs are often clothed in pine trees (Finiis Mcrkti^d) that grow 
in thickets scattered about on the ridges and on steep and crumbling 
slopes. They sometimes cover moderately large areas and are 
mixed with broud-lcavcd species. This tropical conifer^ 
Mffrkusii, seems more plentiful here than anywhere else in the East 
Indies. Bush fires have probably greatly helped it to spread.^ 
Though the Achincse do not engage in ladattg^ this method of 
cultivation is still common among the hllbfolk^ espoCLally the Gayos, 
who ni Iheir type of dwelling and mode of life are transitional to the 
Bataks.^ 

The Ikiiiik Dlsincis. Between lat. 2'’ and 4®N* the highlands 
spread out more widely than anywhere else in Sumatra. From the 
little port of Sibolga on the w^est coast the road starts to climb a slope 
covered with extensive forest that has already suffered from the 
attacks of tsd^g cultivators. Cuttings show big, rounded boulders 
buried in reddish sand. Once the ridge has been scaled, the high¬ 
road winds through a maze of valleys among countless hillocks 
whose fairly regular slopes have been carved out of partly meia- 
morphosed Primary and Triassic rocks—limeslone, sandstone, and 
shale. Towards the north the horizon is closed by the heavy mass 
of the bare and dismal Batak plateaus which are topped here and 
there with extinct volcanoes. Beyond these the relief drops suddenly 
dowm into the Toba trench. 

Vulcanism has been particularly active here.^ At the end of the 
Tertiary period and the begirming of the Quaternary great emissions 
of andcsiEe occurred along a line eulting the ancient folds obliquely, 
and a couple of thousand feet of lava and scoriae were piled on the 
pre-TertiaTy^ rocks. At the same lime the whole area was upMed, 
the highest part of the bulge and the irtain outlets of magma being 
apparently on the site of the existing lake. During the period of 
upheaval—the middle Quaternary for certain—the discharge of 
dacjiic and liparitic lavras was foLlow^ed by a gaseous phase during 
which an enormous mass of acid tuff and pumice stone was emitted. 
Van Bemmekn reckons their volume at 2000 cubic kilometres. They 
were carriod partly by the wind, but even mote by running water to 
great distances and were thus spread over an area of 12*000 to 18,000 
square miles. Around the lake their depth may be; as much as 

1 Von Steenw: (56) p. 200. a Volz imh IL 

J R. W. van Bcmmcicn U15>S Volsi <D0). pp. 255 ff. 
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2000 feel. Tliey occur also on the other side of the Straits on the 
coast of Malacca, where ihty are silll 15 or 20 feet deep and cover 
pebble beds in which stone axes have been found* The Toba depres- 
$ioti came into being during these gigantic eruptions^ either through 
an explosion or, more probably* owing to the collapse of the roof of 
the magma chamber. 

The w^tcr id the lake thus formed found an outlet eastwards 
through the valley of the Asahan. A few miles dowwtreain from 
Porsea the river cuts a trench through an alluvia! teiTact mainly 
composed of tuff. Its altitude of 3700 feet above the sea must be 
that of the original level of the lake surface* which has now been 
lowered to 3100 feet. Meanwhile^ another bulge had formed at the 
bottom of the lake and collapsed in its turn, leaving the island of 
Samosir to nmrk the western part of its arch- The greatest known 
depth (1700 feet) lltss in the narrows between SamosLr and Prapat. 
Finally, the latest phase {in the lower Quaternafy and Holocene) 
may even now be traced by emissions of andesite like those forming 
the still active volcanoes of Sinabung and Sibayak to the north of the 
Lake (see Fig. 19). 

The Toha subsidence has an area of about 1150 square miles. 
The Lake sdJJ covers more than 435 square miles, the diJferetice 
consisting of the large island of Samosir and the alliivial plains* 
w^hich are most extensive in the south. The immaturity of the 
depression is proved by the smallness of the area draining directly 
into the Lake, for the river systems radiate outwards towards the 
Straits and the ocean. All round the basin steep and at limes 
precipitous slopes down which fall cascades rise to more than 5600 
feel above the sea; shelves of ancient rocks appear among the lava 
and tuff; and recent plantations of pine trees here and there mark 
an effort to retain the crumbling soil- 

Lake Toba is the heart of the Satak country and long remained 
unknown to Europeans. It was only in 1S63 that Dr, A. Ncubronuer 
van dcr Tuuk succeeded in reaching its shores; but he soon had to 
beat a retreat owing to the threatening attitude of the natives, 
Christian mission aries then began their successful work of preaching 
the gospel, but the last districts^ Samosir and the peiunsula of 
Habinsaran to the south-east of the Lake* were not finally brought 
under Dutch rule until 1903* 

There arc about 1,200,000 Bataks tn Sumatra, two-thirds of whom 
are concentrated in the Residency of Tapanuli around the Lake. 
They are divided into several trib^, the most compact and unmixed 
being the Tobas, who live to the west and south-west of the Lake 
and on Samosir Island, and the Karos, who dwell to the north of the 
Lake. Each tribe is composed of a large number of geueatogical 
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units called matga^ which still exist as exogamous patrilineal dans. 
Every Batak traces his descent very far back, at times as much as 
four hundred years. But the territorial unit is the hura, or village, 
which does not include only persons related by blood. The dis¬ 
position of the houses and the houses iheinsetves differ from tribe to 
tribe. The villages which impress most are perhaps those of the 
Tohas, which dot the rich Balige plain lo the south of the Lake or 
run in a line along the shores of Samosir Island. Each village is 
defended by a thick bamboo hedge planted on a bank of earthy in 
some cases w^ith a ditch running round outside it. The entraaccs 
art narrow^ openings invisible from the road and bairicadcd at night. 
This is a relic of the time not long pist when tribal wars and canni^ 
balism were in full swing and women tilled the fields while their 
brothers and husbands stood armed guard over themJ On either 
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Fi<j. 17.—Lake Toba from -niE T^ortei (from a phoiograph by U>e author) 


side of a tong pathway in the village stands a row of strongly built 
houses with saddle-backed roofs. The fronts lean steeply outwards 
and arc decorated with three lines of p^inied carvings in which 
traditional subjects are ingenuously mingled with up-tCHdato ones 
such as types of Europeans, motor'Cars* clc.^ One must bend low 
to pas$ through the kind of curtained door leading to the dnrk^ 
smoke-begrimed interior of the house from which the presence of 
European objects does not w^holly banish the atmosphere of magic 
and superstition. 

The Baiaks arc making rapid progress, however. The highroad 
from Padang to Medan passes right through their country. Prapat 
on the shores of the Lake and Bcrasiagi on the plateau farther north 
have become hill-stations popular with Europeans in Indonesia and 
even in Malaya. Motor-teats are seen on Lake Toba together with 
long native canoes that bring to market the produce of the soil and 
of the little industries. 


1 Tichelmau (J27>, 
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Tlie Baiaks mak^ wherever possible. The Belige plain 

with its carpet of flooded riceficMs and its Etippling of big villages 
surrounded by geometrlcaliy arranged plantations is surprisingly 
reminiscent of the delta of the Tongking. Away from the aUu^iai 
flats by rhe Lake sawaks can occapy only a small area. The Batak 
siM! terraces the pockets Formed by erosion on the hillsides and lays 
out his ricebelds like beautiFul green ribbons along the bottoms of 
the vaiieys which cut deeply into the tuff* Their narrow gorgies 
have, however^ been widened by the ingenuity of the peasants, who 
turn the meanders of the streams against one or other of the banks 
and thus undercut them. But as the tufl~ plateaus ihem^^clves are 
too permeable and as the water table has been lowered by the 
deepening of the valleys, this higher ground cun only be cultivated 
on the hd£mg system. When the ground has been cleared by 
burning, men and women stand close together in little groups and 
keep time as they raise and bring down the hoes which have generally 
replaced the digging'Stick, In other places natives can still be seen 
dragging a primitive plough. On theae uplands the dwellings are 
more frail, rougher, and less ornamented and the villages smaller 
than in the valleys.^ 

Up to and somewhat above the contour for 50QO feet the forest 
has everywhere disappeared, and periodic burtiing prevents its 
growing again. It is replaced by scrub consisting of bm^hy shrubs* 
then by stretches of grassland, lastly^^by the kind of extensive moor¬ 
land covered with Eupteris fern mixed with cotoneaslcr, which in 
the last phase of degeneration sometimes forms very dense exclusive 
thickets.® Dense forest scarcely exists now except on the upper 
slopes of the volcanoes or in the bottoms of canyons which cannot 
be reached by cultivators. The destruction of the forest together 
with the colour of the volcanic rocks largely helps to give that 
impression of gloom w^hich the Batak plateaus make on the iravellcr. 
Their undtJating upland surfaces^ russet or olive-green in colour, 
look ghastly under the overcast sky* whilst here and tliere are seen 
the tin-like reflection of a ricefield, a bamboo hedge w^ith roof- 
comers projecting above, and a picketed goal looking like a white 
speck* 

Lutheran missionaries have played a great part in the progress made 
by the Bataks. At least a quarterp indeed more than 300,000* have 
b^n converted and many given Biblical names like Jacob* Rachel, 
etc. The little* whiie-spirtd churches in which the people gather 
on Sundays to sing hymns In the Batak language and to listen to a 
European or native preacher are not among the least curiosities in 
the district. Schools and infirmaries have increased in number, 

1 Helbig (S19), p. 113- (122) p. \M. ^ Vnn ^tecnis p. 197- 
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and 3. model icper station has been established south of the Lafce, 
The popubtion is rapidly increasing and is now cramped for room.* 
There is a density of between 700 and 800 persons to Uic square mile 
on the Balige plain and J20 even on Samosir Island, where the 
sawak area is far Jess extensive. Hence, there is a fairly large stream 
of emigrants. These move for good into the mountains around 
which little cultivation can be carried on except on the lattaag system, 
to the great detriment of the forest: or else they temporarily move 
even farther off towards the European plantations, for the Bataks 
have a high reputation throughout Sumatra for the preliminary 
work of clearing and burning. But when educated, they also make 
good secretaries, and they are employed as clerks, telephone 
operators, and overseers in Achin and Oosikust, as well as Jakarta, 
and as * house boys' in European residences in Singapore. Some 
are ^aduates of Dutch universities, and some doctors. The son of 
a chief who made his fortune in the old days of trading in opium and 
slaves sent to study law at Leiden. A very considerable factor 
in social change has been the introduction of export crops, and these 
are gradually t^ing extended. There is little rubber, of course, 
owing to the height above the sea, but coffee, incense-trees (benzu), 
and, above all, vegetables (cabbages, onions, beans, potatoes, etc.) 
are grown, and the produce sent for sale to the lowland towns and 
even Malaya. 

The Minofigkabpu District. To the south of the great volcanic 
plateaus of the Batak district the Tertiary beds widen out on both 
sides of the ancient rocks and cover them almost completely. The 
country is relatively lowj the bohorok wind has a drying effect on it; 
and ahng savanas dotted with stunted and twisted trees and moors 
covered with Backea frutescem clothe the gulley-incised ridg^. 
Typical instances occur in Padang Lawas quite near lo the Equator. 
Here sunjve tiaces of 12th and 13lh century Hindu temples, which 
were built of brick without mortar and arc crumbling beneath the 
wild vegetation. South of Padangsidimpuan the longitudinal 
trench is well marked and is occupied by the Rivers Angkola and 
Gad is, whose waters flow to the west coast, and by the Sumpur (or 
Rokan), w'hich runs down towards the Straits. Here the Bataks 
have been aflected by influences from the south and have hem mg 
Mandailings, a Muslim people who are unwilling to accept the 
gospel of Christianity. More than a century ago the revolt of the 
Padri began here. It was a rising led by fanatical Wahabites and 
was not suppressed by the Dutch until 1879. Thus, these Bataks 
are transitional to the great Muslim community of the 
Minangkabaus. 


I L ctimann (]2Q p. 7. 
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Tbc Minangkabaus are the most numerous people in Siunatra, 
fonniug 25 6 per cent, of the total population. They are the most 
advanced^ too, and ha^^e assimilat^ foieign: infuence better than 
most other Indonesians, whilst they keep their own wdJ-marked 
character. They are already thronging the coast strip of the 
Westkust, especially to the north of Padang, where a wonderful 
tropical region of sawaiis and coconut trees stretches over the 
alluvium which has been tom from the volcanic highlands by steady^ 
w^cll-fed streams. These highlands are nearer the sea than are the 
Batab plateaus, and the rugged, picturesque coastal slopes south of 
Padang have been orved out of lava and luff. The railway and 
motor-car have soon climbed the wooded escarpment to a height of 
3000 feet above the sea, where the drier countryside is reached 
around Fort de Rock. This town b the centre of the Padang 
Highlands and the real cradle of the Minangkabau people. 

The volcanic relief, though more varied and less austere than in 
the Batak district* is of real majesty here. Tail^ typical cones like 
Singgakng (9400 feel) and Merapi (9430 feet) merge their long con¬ 
cave slopes into the tuff plateaus which spread out around Fort dc 
Rock at a height of about 3000 feet above the sea. The plateaus 
are cut by ngumi^ or broad fiat-bottomed vaUeys, the bareness of 
whose steep sides is iacessanily maintained by slides of soft rock 
falling in vertical sheets. The surface shows great yellowish-white 
scars. In places ihe high ground has collapsed to form lacustrine 
treuches, whose origin is either volcanic or tectonic. From Punchak 
Bukit to the west of Fort de Kock the traveller suddenly beholds the 
calm face of Lake Maninjau (1500 feet) and, through the valley cut 
by its outlet, the Antokon, the dim, misty expanses of the Indian 
Ocean. The plateau on which Fort de Kock stands is also drained 
by the River Masang, which flows down to the west coast. But only 
a dozen miles south of the town the water runs off towards Lake 
Smgkarak and then through the Ombiliii and the indemgiri into the 
South China Sea. The surface of the Singkarok only 1200 feet 
and its bottom 320 feet above sea leveL !t is only after crossing this 
impressive and contrasting relief that the Palsozoic and Secondary 
ranges are seen again with their ihin. Jagged, knife-edged, limestone 
ridges rising from softer beds. Among these remain the folded 
Tertiar)' sedlmentaries of the Ombllin basin which contain the seams 
of coal worked near Saw^ahluoto- This is the most important coal¬ 
field in the East Indies, but Its working is greatly handicapped by the 
cost of iranspoit to the sea , and the annual production scarcely 
reached 50O,CO0 tons in 1936. 

Here as almost everywhere in the East Indies the determine 
the distribution of population. They lie at the bottom of canyons 
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cut in the tulf and on alluvial Rats near the lakes, like for instance 
the Solok plain to the south of Lake Smgkarak^ spread out on the 
shoulders which break the sloping sides of the hig valleys and the 
escarpments of the treuches, and climb as high as 5000 i^eet on the 
slopes of the volcanoes. At this altitude the relief and rainfall 
facilitate irrigation. This is practised skilfully enough by means of 
leats or bucket-chains by the Minangkabaus^ who form nearly tlie 
whole of the population throughout these highlands. Along with 
rice, the chief crop is coconut, which is cultivated in 
the most fertile soil and flourishes at a height of nearly 3000 feet on 
the plateaus near Fort van der Cape! ten. Next among food crops 
come maize^ cassava, and ground-nuts. Sugarcane and tobacco 
also flourish in vcicanic soil, k was not long before the peasant 
began to plant coffee and more recently in the less elevated districts, 
the hevea. 

This variety of crops combines with the natural picturesqueness 
to make the landscape pleasant. It is quite different from the naked 
and in fact rather distressing witdne^s of the Batak scenery. The 
negari, or villages, sprawl comfortably among gardens and useful 
irees. The mosques with their domes, onion towers, and glazed 
windows lack beauty^ but are mons imposing than anywhere else in 
the East Indies and indicate the strength of Jslam. Fezzes are often 
worn. The power of the mauiarchal tradition and the artistic 
sense of the Minangfcabaus are reflected in the type of dwdling. 
This is built on piles rising to the roof and dividing the house into 
compartments which in days gone by increased with the tititnber of 
married dau^ters the head of the family couJd boast of From the 
tops of the overlapping, saddle-backed roofs gracefully rise the sharp 
horns of the landuk, which are prolonged upwards by galvanised iron 
sheets. The exterior surfaces of the house are adorned with carving 
that is often delicately worked. Even the highly mised storehouses 
placed away from the dw^ellings are not without this decoration.^ 
The richest ornamentation often covers the communal houses or 
where village meetings arc held, and the buildings which con¬ 
tain the big drums made of hollow tree-trunks and used for calling 
the villagers together. 

There arc few towns^ although certain districts have more than 
520 persons to the square mile. For instancCp Old Agam situated 
around Fort de Koek has 612^ or 570 without the town. The fact 
is that the soil here has been greatly enriched by the eruptions of hf t. 
Merapi, which were still very violent a hundred years ago and since 
then have often thrown out considerable quantities of basic ash. 
This is a common occurrence in Java, but rare in Sumatra.^ Fort de 
1 Neuyen vm Hui^: (99), p, 64, - Mohr p. 4a&. 
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Kock, the administrative capital and main commercial centre of ihe 
upper Minangkabau district, grew up around the forL built by 
Dutch troops in 1S25 and at the beginniiig of the Fadri war had a 
population of only L5,000» of whom 550 were Europeans. In the 
native quarter with its arcaded houses and pedintenU reminiscent of 
Holland, the sheet-iron shelters are not enough for the crowd which 
flows in periodically. On market days^ or sircaiTLs of women 
With shawls over their hair arrive early carrying bulky loads on their 
heads. Lively little horses with their harness decorated with red 
pompons and bri^t copper discs trot before light carriages ^ whilst 
buflaloes with hoofs protected with straw shoes slowly drag carts 
whose concave tilts are modelled after tJic fashloo of the house-roofs- 

There arc few Chinese here. Among the Minangkabaus both 
men and women are expert traders. On the other handp the men 
dislike working for wages on large plantations, and they are seldom 
found on European estates (which, moreover, are fairly rare here) 
and even less often in the galleries of the mines at Ombilin, They 
prefer to emigrate and open shops or cultivate farms of their own, 
Minangkabaus are numerous throughout western Indonesia and in 
Malaya and may be found even In Ceylon and southern India. 
These distant adventurers keep in touch with their native villa^- 
The long established practice of emi^tion is no doubt responsible 
for the open minds which the Minangkabaus show towards new 
ideas and for their liking for education, all of which features are 
harmoniousiy blended with a very marked individuality. 

Padang, Ihe outlet for the Minangkabau district and the chief 
town on the whole of the w^est coast, is situated on the River Arau 
under shelter of the andesitic hill of Apenberg. It has a population 
of 52,000, of whom 2600 are Europeans. The quiet of this rather 
sleepy city of long avenues and residences surrounded by magnifi¬ 
cent ^rdens surprises the traveller acquainted with the great 
Javanese towns. The port is at Emmahaven 6 miles to the south of 
the town on the inner end of a bay fairly well protected from the 
south-west winds, A railway, part of which is run on a rack, 
connects it with Fort de Rock and Sawnhlunto, the chief town on 
the coaFheld. 

TVie Soiiihem Ilighliiitds^ The Minangkabaus are still tlie domi¬ 
nant people southwards as far as the last big areas of tuff which He 
around Lake Kerinchi. Beyond this the highlands become far 
narrower and the great eastern plain much wider. The complex 
system of basement rooks, wteh is still imperfectly understood, 
supports several dozen volcanoes, the highest of which, Dempo 
(10,400 feet) to the south-east of Benkulen, is still active. A line of 
strcaiiiSp, nearly all of which are pans of rivers flowing to the Java 
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Sea, follow each other La the longitudmaL ireach, whose drowned 
eod forms Semangka Bay at the southern extremity of the isbod. 

The population is not so dense here^ being for instance 31 to the 
square mile in the Bciiktilea district; and it h divided into several 
tribal groups none of which clearly outnumbers the others, as do the 
MinangkabauSi Bataks^ and Acliinese in the north. Indian in- 
tluence to the Sri Vijaj^ period came from the east coast up the 
River Musi and the Klingi and others of its feeders to reach these 
highlands. Traces have also been fo und here of an older mcgaiiihic 
emulation. River navigation and the ruilivays are now spreading 
the InQuence of Palembang far into the west. The west coast ports 
do only a small amount of trade, since they aHbrd Hitle shelter from 
the violent surf. Coffee-growing began to spread in 1847 by a 
system of forced cultivation introduced from Java^ and in 1939 the 
berry still held first place among the exports. Benknlen is the only 
place which is at all busy. It was formerly a centre for the Euglisb 
settlements in Malay lands, a fact still marked by the fort with its 
little bronze cnanon pointing out to sea and the graves of many 
Englishmen who "died in the Lord’^ which lie in the eemcTery under 
the twisted branches of frangipani trees. The European plantations, 
which increased after the success of the Oostkust, and the most 
productive gold mines in the Indies ^ led to the immigratioa of 
Javanese, who already formed more than a quarter of the population 
in the districts of Lebong and Rejang behind Benkulen. This is a 
foretaste of demographic movements like those which have been 
characteristic of eastern Sumatra in recent years. 

Separated from Sumatra by a charmel averaging more than 60 
miles in widthp the western islands are stiU very isolated and have 
scarcely been affected by cobnisaiion^ NLas,^ the best known 
owing to its pre-Malay peoples and its megaliths, has a relatively 
dense population of 85 to the square mile in the south and 145 in the 
north, which it supports mainly on rice and cassava, 

Vte Eastern Lowlands. At least half of Sumatra lies below the 
700-foot contour. The western mountains slope down to a belt of 
Tertiary hUls which die away eastwards to their Junction—often 
clearly marked—with the Quaiemary and recent alluvium of the 
lowlands. On the Equator and m the latitude of PaJembang these 
lowlands are about 125 miles wide. Here and there the surface is 
pierced by the short folds and flattened domes of Neogcric sedi- 
mentaries.'^ 

The river basins are separated from each other by undutations 
which are scarcely pcrceptibk except by the appearance of the 

1 Lchnuum (126) p, SfTcr Bmukc (237) p. S3, ^ Hdbia (I i9), 

J Lehm^um (136) p. 112. 
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vegeiatioD^ Big rivers Like the Hari and Musi flowing twm the 
Barisan Range arc less regular in volume than might be expected in 
these latitudes. Their water has an oily look and is heavy with 
vegetable waste and at tunes with trees tom from iho banks by 
violent spates. They flow in LlbdeJined beds through a forest which 
is swampy in many places and grows here and there in a peaty soil. 
The hilb formed of older alluvium and Tertiary beds have a diflerent, 
yet still very dense, plant cover in which a few species of Dipterocarps 
predominate in number and height. The lowlands end in large 
deltas which merge imperceptibly into the shallow vmicrs of the 
Straits and the South China Sea. The process of silting-up has 
certainly been going on since early LimeSj bnt has been checked by a 
positive movement of the sea and also by the strong tidal currents 
that sweep the estuaries. The penetration of salt water brings the 
mangroves with it, and these cover a greater area here than on the 
west coast. The mangrove fringe is backed by a belt of mpa palmSp 
which Bie also halophytes. 

Though still heavy, the rainfajl is less regularly distributed than oa 
the narrow w'esl coast strip. At Faleinbaag> where the mean is 104 
inches, a well-marked dry season is noticeable in July and August. 
North of the Equator the bohar^k^ a sort of foehn which blo-ws 
down from the Karo Mountains, sometimes damages miive 
crops and is particularly feared by tobacco growers in the Medan 
district. 

Still, the dampness of the soil on this almost level ground and the 
density of a halfnlrowned forest that h difficult to clear away have 
been great obstacles to settlement and exploitation. The recent 
developments are therefore all the more striking. They have not 
affected the lowlands uniformly, for the two ends of the island arc 
favoured owing to the contTaction of the plain and also to the 
fertility of the volcanic soil. But regional differences from north to 
south arc mainly due to the methods of exploitation and ihe diversity 
of natural w^lth. 

77ie LampoTjg Disfrids* Sunda Strait is strew^n with islands and 
narrows to Jess than 16 miles between Java and the sonthcmmosi 
point of Sumatm. An easy crossing has made communication 
between the islimds imnicinorial. The Bantam and Lampong 
districts^ which lie on either side of this once much used St^t, were 
long under a common rule, even after the decline of Sii Vijaya. 

In the Lampong districts the soil has been enriched not only by 
volcanic alluvium brought doWTi by the streams from Uie Barisan 
Range, but also by a^olian contributions from Krakaioa, Since the 
great eruption in 1383 falb of ash have several limes added fertility. 
Like Achin, the districts were formerly reckoned among the chief 
11 
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producers of pepper In the East Indlcs^ But lately the Dumber of 
coQee plaomtious bas increased, and, though still far behind the 
Ooslkust, the districts take second place in degree of European 
exploitation. 

IntctcstiDg cxperiiuents in settling smaU-hoIders on the land have 
been tried here with varying results. The Indo-European Associa^ 
tion founded a sculetncnt at Giesung between 1500 and 2000 feet 
above the sea near Kota Agung by means of voluntary subscriptions 
mainly for Eurasians from Java. Bui just when the coffee bushes 
were beginning to bear, the peasants were struck by the slump and 
got into debt to Chinese moneyLenders. In 193S the settlement 
contained only 200 persons. 

The transfer of natives from overpopulated districts in central 
and eastern Java has had greater success, The Brsl experiment 
look place in 1905, The immigrants were established in the southern, 
part of Teluk Betung and Kota Agung. The Govemment spent 
largo sums to help them, and by 1927 their rtumber had already risen 
to nearly 25,000. In 1931 the settlers began appealing for more 
labour to be sent to them, and a new and less expensive scheme was 
started, based on mutual assistance. New areas were prepared in 
the island near Sukadana and Menggala. These official attempts 
at settlement have had their most substautiaj results in the Lampong 
disiricis. In 1937 out of a total of 80,000 Javanese settled in the 
former Outer Provinces and cultivating 64,000 acres, nearly 63,000 
were cultivaiing 52,000 acres in these districts. The rest were in 
Benkulcn or the Oostkust, Recent immigrants, Javanese and 
Sundanese, already amounted to more than a third of the population 
of the Lamfwng districts.* which with only 32 persons to the square 
mile were still below the mean density in Sumatra. 

The local capital and chief port is Teluk Bclung (pop. 25,000)^ 
whose trade was gradually improving before the war. It is con^^ 
nccied by shipping services wutii die port of Mcrak in Java and by 
rail with Falembang, 

The Greai Phim from Paiembung to the River Rokm. In the 
very south of Falembang Residency the plains attain something like 
their greatest width. The rivers have long remained the only means 
of communication through the forest, and most of the vUtages 
are situated on their levies. However, upstrcoin from Palembang 
town the population is denser and more evenly distributed. The 
presence of a large area of secondary forest even degraded in many 
places to scrub points to clearings having been repeatedly made in 
the long pasL 

Un ]$30 Jav-oDcse properi^ so-called formed 2S per of the popalaiiDii of 
ibe Lampoua dhuku and the fi-uedaoese IM per cent. 
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Palembang^ the largest town in Sumatra and all the formcT 
Outer Provinces. In 1930 it had a population of 103,OCX>, of whom 
nearly 2000 were Europeans and 16,000 Chinese^ Ft is situated 50 
miles up front the mouth of the River Musi, which is here about a 
quarter of a mile ^ide. The river is still tidal at this point and 
enables ocean-going ships of moderate size to reach the town easily. 
Downstream even the levees do not afford dry ground for human 
habitation on the swampy plain; but upstream the Musi and its 
feeders fan out into a number of navigable ways reaching right up to 
the foot of the mountains, Palembang (see Fig, IS) stretches out 
along both banks of the river, but especially on the Ich on each side 
of the kraion^ or residence of the princes. The Chinese, who have 
been trading here at least since the 10th century, live farther down¬ 
stream in a very busy quarter with narrow, winding streets. For two 
or three miles along the river there is a succession of pile-dwellings 
and floating shops built of bamboo rafts. This gives a picturesque 
appearance which w^as described as early as a.d. 950 by an Arab 
sailor, Eozorg bin Shabriar, and which is to be seen al$o in Bangkok. 
Canals enable boats to move about the kampoTigj which widens out 
behind the business quarter. A ferry runs from the town centre to 
Kenapati, the terminus of the railway to Teluk Betung and Lahat. 

Only below the town is European i^uenoe strongly marked in the 
buildings erected at Plaju around the refineries of the Royal Batavian 
Petroleum Company, These deal with the oil extracted from the 
Tertiary anticlines in the backland, Petroleum has contributed 
greatly to Palepibang's recent development. In 1937 33 per cent, 
of the production of crude oil in Indonesia came from the Residency. 
In 1937 coal deposits worked at Bukitasem yielded 433,OCX3 tons, 
which is nearly as much as was raised in the Ombilin field. 

Nevertheless, agriculture is still the main occupation. European 
plantations are far outdone by nativ'e productiouj paTticularly 
rubber. Upstream from PaJembang tow^n rubber-trees are in¬ 
creasing in number in the gardens and ludangs. But in certain 
districts in the Jambi Residency it often becomes the main business, 
one-firth of the population taking part in it exclusively and the 
greater part of the kampang having a collective plantation as well. 
This is probably the eflect of the proximity of Singapore, from which 
came the prime movers and the incentive to profit. The first hevea 
trees were planted by natives at Jambi in 1904. lu 1928 the Steven¬ 
son plan had to be given up owing to the rapid and unexpected 
incr^se in native production. Most of the latex, w hich at first was 
sent to the big ports on the Peninsula, is smoked locally now^ by 
large Chinese firms. Native rubber cultivation could only be 
I Lehmaan (96) pp. 136-9. 
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extended with the help of the temporary labopr of fugitive coolies 
from the plantations or unemployed from Mabya or JavHp who 
^me in during a boom and worked on a metayer system. Fabulous 
proGts have been made at timeSp These were at once used partly 
for buying goods and partly for planting more rubber. ^ 

Rubber cuJtivatioa has spread very Little north of the Jambi 
Residency between the Rivers Kampar and Rokan^ for here stretches 
the most marshy and inhospitable portion of the great forest. The 
transition from land to sea is more indefinite than anywhere else. 
Between the wide estuaries river silt spreads out in huge muddy 
Islands^ and mangrove swamps are certainly nowhere else so exten¬ 
sive.^ But the area disputed by mud and w^ter is^ surprisingly 



Fto. I Sr—P jU-emhako 


enough, the wealthiest and most densely populated today^ thanks to 
Chinese firms. Their mobile sawmills, or pangtong, exploit the 
mangrove bcU under official conuol especially between the Kampar 
and Siak, and make it a plentiful source of timber and charcoal, 
both of which arc shipped to Singapore. The Cliinese also supply 
most of the fishermen on the rivers. These streams are well stocked 
with fish owing to the abundance of organic matter in them. Eagan 
St Api Api is the little chief town of one of the busiest and most 
productive fishing centres in. the world. Bamboo fences and lattes 
ingeniously arran^d to lead fish into traps are to be seen sticking 
out of the dirty water; but methods of fishing vary a great deal, as 

1 See Lc F^vre^a pkxuiescpie account In L*/pop^r tJu caoufchoiic f222> p, 114. 

^ Van Stcenis jj, 2. 
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they do on the Great Lake in Cambodia, Every year some 'W.OOO 
or 50,000 tons of dried or salted fish used to be shipped to Malaya 
and Java.1 

Besides this, the natives engage in rubber cultivation, especially 
in Bengkalis.2 whilst the other islands are large producers of sago. 
Selat Panjang on the island of Tebing Tinggi is after Sarawak the 
second largest exporter in the whole of the East Indies. 

This variety of natural wealth explains the astonishing growth of 
the population. Between 1920 and 1934 it increased by 56 per cent, 
in the sub-district of Bagan si Api Api and by 75-7 per cent, in 
Bcngkalis. Between the sea and the western mountains the average 
density does not reach 25 to the square mile, but goes well above 
that figure on certain parts of the coast. 

77w OoslktisL Developments on the Oostkust have been the 
most striking and best known and have been of a kind and on a 
scale quite dilTcrent from those of the districts mentioned above. 
North of the River Biln and as far as beyond the Achin boundary 
and the River Tamiang the great forest gives way to a group of 
plantations which was one of the most important in the world owing 
to its size, the vigour and speed of its development, and the value of 
its production in international trade (see Fig. 19),^ 

The geological map is of great help in explaining the remarkable 
growth of the area. Volcanic matter ejected from the Toba 
hill-mass is carried by the very violence of the eruptions, by the wind, 
by mud-ftows in lahars,* and finally by the action of the run-off and 
of erosion, to fertilise the soil on the plains over areas far larger than 
those in the Lampong districts at the other end of the island. 

These advantages began to be exploited after the middle of last 
century. The cutting of the Suez Canal was destined to make the 
Straits of Malacca take the place of Sunda Strait as the best route 
from Europe to the Far East. The ports of Penang and Singapore 
on the Opposite coast were expanding owing to the mcoming stream 
of Chinese immigrants. On May 5, 1863, Jacobus NienhuySi the 
son of a tobacco broker, embarked at Amstcrdfljn forthe Indies, He 
set up as a planter on the OiUtskirts of Medan, the little capital of the 
sultanate of Deli, where the fine, rich soil resulting from the decom¬ 
position of dacite and andesite proved to be excellent for tobacco 
cultivation. The climaie itself was very favourable. The mean 
rnonthly temperature ranged throughout the year between 75“ F. 

I Delsman (93). Unfortunaiely. fishing is being made more and mote 
difiicuti by the fUt brought dovm by the River Rokan. 

^ Tldeman (128). 

J Tidonan (129); Dootjes (117); Robcquani (200) pp. 90-57. 

« See p. 24. 
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and W F.; the rainrali exceeds ^ inches a year and is nearly 4 
mchesintheclriestiiionth. Though the does not continue for 

veiy long, the decrease in humidity in June and July het|>s to dry the 
leaves, whilst afterwards fermentation is promoied by the lettim of 
the rains, whose maximum fall occurs in October, After initial set‘ 
backs came success, Nienbuys was copied by others, and soon the 
plantations came into the control of large Dutch firms. Strong 
commercial organisation and constant improvements in methods 
enabled the plantations to surmount every crisis and to keep for 
Deli tobacco a reputation which in fact rivals that of Havana for 
high class cigars. This, however, was at the cost of drastic 
reduction in the urea cultivated; which after unwise extension, has 
been restricted once more around Medan to the most favourable 
soil. In 1928 tobacco covered 50,000 acres, but in 1937 the area had 
shrunk to barely 30,000 acres. How'ev'er, the total area of the 
concessions, which had originally been easily acquired from the 
native pri nces, exceeded 540,000 acres, indeed, not only was the best 
land reserved for tobacco, but the crop was not repeated on the same 
ground until after allowing it to revert to forest for seven years, 
though this treatment was often replaced by growing a leguminous 
crop {Mimosa m\isa) on the land. Parcels of one bouiv (about If 
acre) were grouped in bigger lots of from IS to 25 acres and entrusted 
to coolie leaders (formerly all Chinese, but now often Javanese) who 
engaged gangs for the very diflicult work of cultivation. As they 
mature, the leaves are picked, one or two from each plant, beginning 
at the bottom. They are then delivered to the Company at the big 
teak sheds, in which they arc placed to ferment. Every three or four 
years these, together with the coolie quarters, are moved so as to 
follow the rotational use of the fields. 

Though tobacco was the pioneer crop in the Oostkust, the area 
under it and the total value produced were in 1940 far less than for 
other crops. These consist of plants which occupy the soil for 
several years, indeed for decades, and have been introduced far more 
recently. The first was the hevea which, though already widespread 
in Java, did not reach the Oostkust till 1907; and the last of these 
exotic new-comers was sisal, which was not cultivated ittifil 1917. 
Coffee, which was the last resort of many planters at the lime of the 
great tobacco slump in IS90, has fallen mainly into the hands of the 
Indonesians. 

Conuary to the development mentioned in Pale m bang and Jambi, 
European rubber plantations were responsible for far more of the 
production than were the native cultivators. In 1937 the estates 
produced 113,000 tons of taw rubber as against 23,000 ions pro¬ 
duced by natives. Around the central area still reserved for tobacco 
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it has often ouster) tbe latter and has rapidly spread northwards as 
far as the Achin boundary and southwards to beyond the River 
Asahan on the liparitic tuff. In 1937 it covered 638,000 acres and 
bad the largest value of all the exports front the country^ 

Palm oil production was greater in weight. The same plantation 
often intenn ingles the hevea and the eJ 0 is, for the latter is considered 
by the firms to be an excel lent offset during rubber slumps. Owing to 
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selection and constant improveincnts in cultivation the two trees have 
given lacreasingly higher yields^ In 1937 p^iti oil from Indonesia 
mainly from the East Coast Province—already formed 20 per cent, 
of world export, and there were 173,000 acres under oil palms 

I It yielded 11-3 per cem. of the rabbrr pmduclion in 1537, 

i The Ciport of the nuts is reiaEivtly far less ihan from Afnca, ForMrlectioii has 
aimed chiefly at imneasing the yield of oil. Note loo that the oil is not used 


locally^ 
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Preparaiion ror the market is carried out in sepstrate factories on 
the plantation itself. The lalex b ^ncmlly hmnght up in lorries, 
whilst the nuts, which are much more htilky^ arrive in narrow- 
gauge rail trucks drawn by engtnes using nutshells as fuel. 

Tobacco plants, rubber trees, and oil palms extend to wirhin about 
six miles of the coasts whh a of coconut plantations cultivated 
by natives separating them from the mangroves j but they are seldom 
found above the 600-foot contour. Higher^ and up to about 3000 
feet, on the eastern slopes of the plateau on which Lake Toba lies» 
the Assam tea plant was acclimatJsed by British planters from 1911 
onwards and it yields excellent brands in the SimaJungen district 
around Pematang Siantar. The area under this crop cultivated by 
Europeans in the East Coast Province was about 50,000 acres before 
the war. 

Sisal (Agave rigida) also nourishes on the Simaltingen hills, 
preferably on ground much exposed to the drying effect of the 
bokorok^ which is fatal to other crops. The area under the crop in 
1937 was reckoned at 50,000 acres, which gave an export of 53^000 
ions of good quaJily fibre^ 

In 1937 the European concessions in the Oostkust Ciihmirgebied^ 
or plantation area, comprised about 2,500,000 acres, of which 
1,000,000 were cultivated^ This area has been won almost wholiy 
from the great forest which had prcscr\^ed the soil from lateiitic 
degradation. Only a few Dipterocaips with their white boles spread 
wide at the base by huge buttresses remain here and there as giant 
remnants of the forest which was cut down and burnt. The formid¬ 
able task was only possible by means of a huge investment of capital 
about 57 per cent, of which w^ent into rubber, 15 per cent, into 
tobacco, and the same into palm oil.i Only slightly more than half 
was Dutch, the rest belonging to other nations. It w'as concentrated 
in a very few hands. In 1937 there were only five sisa^l plantations 
and four tobacco companies—^the ‘big rotir\ Finns combined 
further in powerful associations, viz. the Deli Pianiers Vereentging 
for tobacco and the Afgemecne Vereenigiitg van Rubbet-Plani^rs 
Oojstkust van Smiatra^ the famous Avros^ which was a union of firms 
connected with nearly all the other crops. 

To these products of the soil has been added mineral oil from the 
underlying rocks. In 1&84 the Royal Batavian PeU“oleum Co. made 
its first successful borings round Aru Bay in the north of the territory. 
Extraction has been extended to the bordering districts of Achin and 
it rose in 1937 to more than 800,000 tons of crude oil. 

In the great forest which wa$ almost uninhabited except where 
Malay villages were situated at the mouths of the rivers the labour 
I Thfi tigiires a« ihosc for 1^15. 
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problem was very difficult. The Chinese coolies* at first regarded 
as indispensable, replaced by Javanese, who outnumbered them 
first in 1910 and by 1913 were already twice as numerous. In 1937 
the total number of Imported coolies on the plantations in the 
Cuhifurgebied of the Oostku^t amounted to 225^000 out of 330,000 
in the whole of Sumatra and perhaps 350^000 in all the Outer 
Provinces. By far the great majority were Javanese, the Chinese 
numbering only 10,500. 

Many tcmporaiy labourers return and end by settling in the 
territory, either on the European concessions or on their own 
property* where they combine the cultivation of food plants with 
crops for tKpoxt. Others settle in the iowtis and work as artisans^ 
tradesmen^ unskilled labourers, or clerks in big firms. 

The population of the Oostkust rose from 116,000 persons in 1880 
to 1,675,000 in 1930. The increase was certainly greater than in any 
other province in Indonesia. It would still be very great even if 
temporary immigrants could be ignored and only settled elements 
counted. If the Europeans (numbering 11,000, of whom three- 
quarters were pure or half-caste Dutch) and the Chinese (193,000) 
are put aside, the mi?cture is still great and shows an astounding 
variety of elements. True natives, called ^Malays^ in the statistics, 
were little more than H per cent, in 1930 and were outnumbered by 
the Bataks (26 per cent.), animists from the Karo district, Toba 
Christians* Mandailing Muslims, and, above all, by Javanese, who 
comprised 44 per cent., 3 per cent, of whom were Sundanese. Two 
far less numerous groups were the Mlnangkabaus (5-5 per cent.) and 
the Banjarese, who come from south-eastern Borneo and have 
settled on the coast. There were also 2 per cent* under the heading 
of miscellaneous. 

The Chinese in the Oostkust, who formed 43 per cent, of the 
Chinese population of Sumatra, are very different in origin and 
occupation. The Cantonese are in the lead and work as goldsmiths, 
cabinet makers, or tailors. Many of the Hakkas are cobblers, tin¬ 
smiths, or basket makers. The Hokkiens from Fukien work on 
plantations as do the people from the Swatow district, most of whom 
work on tobacco estates, though some of them are market gardeners 
or pig breeders. The few Japanej^ were antiquaries, dentists, or 
photographers. 

Such a popubtion called for a complex administrative organisa¬ 
tion. The sovereignty of the native petty princes was greatly 
restricted by the powers granted to larger firms, and communities 
foreign to the country had the advantage of extra-terriiorial law.i 

The density of populatiou in the Oostkust in 1930 was 46 to the 
^ Emcnon {ISIX P- 
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sqiumc mile, which is about the average for Sumatra aad the greatest 
in all ihe eastern Residencies. Bui it is far higher in ihe plantation 
area itself, the Cuttuurgebted^ and, including the town of Medan^ it 
reached its maximum of 538 to the square mile in the district of the 
same uame. 

The town of Medan i bears marks of the sudden, mighty develop- 
mem of the Oostkust The Malay element, which occupies some 
kampongs along the River DeU. plays a very unimportant part 
The Sultanas palace and the big mosque are not on the central square^ 
but stand away from the town. Europeans, Chinese, Indians^ and 
Arabs formed nearly half the total popuJation, which in 1930 
amounted to 76^500 persons. Around ih.^ shopping ceiitTC^ which is 
mainly Chinese, the quarters containing the big business offices* 
administrative buildings, banks, headquarters of the associations, 
hospitals, and private villas spread out comfortably and arc inter¬ 
sected by vvidc^ shady streets. The clubs and hotds where people 
from overseas foregather used to be the scenes of memorable 
banquets in the days of prosperiiy. The quarter occupied by the 
tobacco associations is disUngnished by its tall wooden buildings in 
the old Colonial style standing in huge gardens Additions due to 
the development of rubber and other crops from 1907 onw ards arc 
marked on the other hand by luxurious &toae edifices built closer 
together ow ing to the increased value of land. 

The capital of the Oostkust is crossed by the road and railway 
leading to the nci^bouring port of Bela wan Deli, an artificial 
construction right out on the marshy coasu Its exports place it 
among the chief ports in Indonesia. But part of the wealth of the 
Oostkust flows out through the little ports of Pankaian Brandan 
at the entrance to Aru Bay and Tanjung Balai at the mouth of the 
Asahan. 

The hlands 0# the Eesi Coast. The islands off the east coast of 
Sumatra differ much from those off the west coast in structure and 
in the development of their resources. In them reappear the type 
of soQ and the features marking the relief of the Malay Peninsula. 
From a gently undulating surface ridges and lone hills suddenly rise 
to a height of nearly 4000 feet in Pulo Lingga, 2300 feet in Banka, 
and some lllOO feet in Belitoug^ Pataeozoie rockSi, mainly sandstones 
and ^hale^t far commoner in them than granite. Mangroves 
still fringe the shores in many places, pmictilarly in the Rhio and 
Lingga groups. Except in Singkep and Pulo Linggo, which still 
contain some virgin forest, the interior of the islands is almost wholly 
bare of woods. The soil is in fact poor and the possibilities of 
irrigation are limited The ladmig system with its long period of 
t Lchmaim (96), p. II. 
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fallow would aJtow of bui a low density of popubnoni did other 
resources not come into play. The mean density in the admini¬ 
strative district of Rhio-Lingga is 3^ to the square mile. In the 
Rhio group only 44 per cent, of the people live by cultivation on 
native lines. Many families enpge in in^ore fishing and, like the 
Orang Laut, never leave their boats^ or else they have a pile-dwelling 
on land. The Chinese are already nunierons in the Rhio and 
Lingga groups, which are near Singapore. Like the few Europeans 
in the islands^ they grow gambter and rubber. 

Bui on Singkep an occupation which is widespread on the Malay 
Peninsula and which, as wdl be seen* Is very acuve in Banka and 
Belitong again makes ii$ appearance,^ for cassiterile abounds in tlie 
alluvium in the valleys and even in their continuations under the 
sea. On Banka its working w^as at first left to the nadves and 
brought in great profit to the East India Company^ which requited 
the tin to be delivered to it as tribute from the native chiefs 
The miniiig itself began to be controlled by Europeans at the be¬ 
ginning of the 19th century under British rule and became a State 
enterpri se. Dutch capitalists took no interest i n Bditong until 1852. 
After initial diSiouldes the discovery of very rich deposits gave 
une?tpecied returns to the Belitong Company^ which undertook 
methodical mining on Singkep in 1887. In 1924 fiveneighths of the 
company'^s shares passed into the hands of the State. 

The technique of production has been greatly improved. About 
1860 an ingenious drill w'as perfected on Banka for ascertaining the 
metal content in the deposits of cassiterile, which generally lie at a 
depth of some 20 to 30 feet, but in places are more than LtX} feet 
below the barren soil. The first steam-driven machines appeared 
in Banka in 1890. After gravel pumps and, later, monitors had been 
used, powerful chain-bucket dredgers mounted on pontoons were 
introduced in 1920^ They were able to work to a dcplh of 100 feet 
and to dredge nearly four mitlion cubic yards a ysi. The Belitong 
Company has recently begun in addition to work veins of ore at a 
depth of 1000 feet* and this deep mining already represents one-hfUi 
of the production in the island. The tin deposits gave Indonesia 
third place after Malaya and Bolivia in world production of the 
metal. Smelting used to be done largely on Banka itself or at 
Arnhem in the Netherlands, but the profits arising from it have been 
steadily slipping away to Singapore and Fcnang. The metal found 
in the island was considered to be some of the best in the world. 

Mechanisation has greatly lowered costs and enables the amount 
of ore raised to be more easily equated with the demand. A large 

1 VoD den Brock <231); ter Bmake (237). p. 3£: Helbig C]23>. 

^ Lord Macanney (£). II. p, 107. 
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dredger manned by 150 workers orpnised in three gangs working 
in eight'hour shifts handles as much material as 4000 or 5000 men 
did previously. In 1937 the mines employed about 25,000 work«s, 
nearly all Chinese and mostly on a yearly contract. The Chinese 
population is far greater than this and, including women and 
children, comprised about 125,000 persons in Banka and Belitong 
alone. This is nearly half the total population of 279,000. Besides 
working in the mines, the Chinese are, here as everywhere, tradesmen 
or artisans. Many of them, especially those from the Hakka 
country, have even taken to cultivating pepper, etc,, prticularly on 
Belitong. Banka specialises in the production of wlute pepper, the 
yield from which Is sometimes as much as 1*2 tons to the acre. 

So at the outbreak of war in 1941 Sumatra was in the midst of 
changes. Colonisation had by no means removed local differences 
due to nature and history. On the contrary, since it had found 
conditions more favourable to its progress on the eastern plains, it 
had created fresh differences by introducing hitherto unknown forms 
of capitalist exploitation, by attracting a swarm of outside labour, 
and ^ inspiring the natives with an irresistible enuce for ^wing 
crops for export The mean density of population on the main 
island probably did not at the beginning of the war exceed 50 
persons to the square mile. ThU is slight com pared with Java. But 
the increase has been faster. Between 1920 and 1930 the popula* 
tion rose by 31*1 per cent, as against 19‘3 in Java, ^tween 
sparsely populated expanses of forest or savana, there are dense 
concentrations, those on the west being of long standing and others 
mainly oa the eastern plains being of recent growth, Sumatra con- 
tains scarcely one-sixth of the population of Indonesia, but its 
world importance is indicated by the value of its exports, which in 
1937 exceeded half the total for Indonesia. 


CHAPTER 9 


JAVA 

Java IS liic best kno>^Ti of ihe East liidiad Ulaods. Amang Western 
people, whether poet or factory-hand, iu name evokes more or less 
unreal visions of exotic brilliance and tropical luxuriance^ of a 
Nature at once prodigal and dangerous. We mayp for instance, re¬ 
call the somewhat frenzied pages in which Michekt describes *ta 
morselte^ la feconde^ la ditm^ Java'" with its donaaion-coloiLred 
volcanoes belching smoke to heaven from their fiery summits, its 
poisonous orchidSp its terrible black tigers^ and every kind of food 
in the hvc continentSp including all the stimulaUng ones: mm, 
tobacco, colTcCp and strong spices.' The historian, gjcogmpher, 
archaeologist, and econoinist agree in recognising it as the heart of 
the East Indies. For a very long time past Java above all other 
countries has seemed to favour man, and he has multiplied in it 
extraordinarily. Though it forms only one-fourteenth of the area of 
Indonesia, it feeds about two-thirds of the population. In it 
50*000*000 people, peasants for the most part, are closely packed on 
an area equal to that of England, Such enormous density in an 
agricultural community is probably nnpanillclcd in so Large an area 
in any other part of the world. 

This leading position in Indonesia seems at first view to be 
difficult of explanation, and an opponent of geographical deter¬ 
minism might use it as an instance in support of his ideas. Yet, 
whatever share history, chance* and imponderable factors may have 
had in Java's good fortune, nature has certainly contributed a 
numl>er of causes favourable to its dcvelopmcni. 

First, there is its sltgjit width relatively to the massive islands of 
Borneo and Sumatra. It stretches from east to west for rather more 
than 600 miles, but at Surakarta it is little more than 120 miles wide, 
and this breadth decreases to about 60 miles in the centxal waist 
between Chcribon and Semarang. 

I See La Mmtagiv, pp. 169 IT. Thb should be cotttpafKl with Ka^nar^ 
idyUk description in ha Jfij/oCrf phifosophii^ue tt poHtiquff dfs itabiisxm^fs ft 
iLi cQmmerff des &ir&p^ia rfaftf its dfox fjvirj, voL T, p. 156: 'A milch heahhy 
climate cooled by wind md raim .... a land prodigal ot dencioiiji rndi , ^ „ 
nowtr$ blootniaB beskk cthcis that fiule ,, ., sweet, pcnctmtiu^ odours cxhnkd 
from every pknt in s perfuaicd land, Jdndk a voluptiiDiti fire in one. Niture 
hud done cverylhing for the Malays, but sockty had done everything against 
them ,«« Feudal taws cuocdvtd lunong the cth& nnd eaiti of ibe North had 
driven their roots right down lo ihc Equaior.' Ftc. 

J7J 
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The case with which ihe interior h reached depends not only on 
nearness to the sea^ but also on the arrangement of the relief. Un¬ 
like Sumatra, it has no large, compact hilL-masses to divide the island 
into distinct highland and lowland regions. The 12^000 feet of ML 
Semeru in the Tengger Mountains are but Little ks$ than the 13,400 
feet of ML Kerinchi, the culminating peak of Sumatra; and several 
other volcanoes in Java exceed 10,000 feet. But^ unlike those in the 
neighbouring island, they do not siand on a high plinth or broad, 
elevated surface which they help to iiKrease with their ashn On the 
contrary, they often rise up straight from the towlands into which 
they merge by long, regularly decreasing concave slopes. They do 
not form an unbroken barrier, but stand separately; and between 
them are gaps affording an easy way from north to south across 
the island. Even in the west, where they arc often placed on 
Tertiary sedimcataries and are most compact, modem roads and 
railways from Jakarta have no great difficulty in reaching the inJand 
districts of Sukabumi and Bandung. 

Java is not without its contrasts; but higblatids and lowlands 
mingle and are interspersed instead of standing separateiy^ One of 
the great charms of the island consists of the varied relief in the 
scenery. Single landscapes include volleys carpeted with Hooded 
riceficlds and dotted with villages, hills with dry te^a! cultivation 
climbing up their sides above the zone of sawtifts, and the steep, 
mvined, and often dark-wooded slopes of volcanoes with their bare 
tops plumed at times with greyish steam from fumaroles. 

The great number of volcanoes, of which there are one hundred 
and tw'cnty-ooc m the island, largely contributes to the fertility of the 
soil and so to the density of population. The neighbourhood of 
the extinct or active craters is not the only area thus fertilised, for the 
ash i$ often canied long distances. Soil formed by eruptions long 
past is certainly much impoverished on the whole by now. But the 
proportion of active volcanoes is greater than in Sumatra, and most 
of the matter ejected in recent limes has been basic in chanictcr and 
hence suitable for making fertile sqU. 

Nor hns the climate been without effect on the fortunes of Java. 
The island is a transitional area between Sumatra and Borneo on the 
one hand and the eastern isles on the other. Very heavy rain falls 
on the mountain slopes and the lowlands below. But towards 
Australia the dry season becomes longer owing to the influeuce of 
the sou th-easierly winds. The discontin uity of the highlands further 
increases the number of shades of climate due to differences of 
aspect In the lowlands there is often a deep, black soil which has 
been leached by the min less than usual In on equatorial climate. 
Irrigation is possible because the slopes of the nearby moun tains are 


of permeable malcriaJ, 
lilcc lava, ash, and ttifli 
and thus retain moisture. 
On Mts. Ketud and 
Mcrapi, for mstancn» the 
water which rushes down 
after rain along the upper 
courses of the torrents 
quickly sinks into the 
ground to issue apin 
lower down in a number 
of springs* 

Ease of communica¬ 
tion, the variety and mix¬ 
ture of relief features, the 
fertility of the soik the 
abundant (yet not exces¬ 
sive) supply of rain, and 
the opportunities for irri¬ 
gation — these ore the 
geographical causes of 
Java’s long-standing pre¬ 
eminence. To them must 
be added the island's posi* 
tion between straits that 
until the opening of the 
Suez Canal were much 
used by ships passing from 
the Indian Ocean to the 
China Seas. More than 
any other part of the East 
Indies, lava has attracted 
immigrants and retained 
them. Owing to the very 
fertility of the soil new¬ 
comers from abroad have 
fused one afler another 
with the native masses. 
Local peculiarities have 
died away also, because 
of the easy communica¬ 
tions . The j uxtaposition 
of areas of very diJTerent 
altitudes and conse- 
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qucnlly of various types of cultivation have naturally fostered com- 
plemeniary modes of life evcryi^'hcre^ and, thartks to tbU, racial 
differences have died out. In spite of the distinctiDos noticed bett^^en 
the natives of Smnda. Java propefp aod Madura^ these three large 
groups are far more like each other than are the tribes in Sumatm, 
Borneo, or Celebes. In short, the * savage" has aJmost completely 
disappeared from Java. The critical traveller might certainly 
reproach Java for being too civilised and too uniformly so. Never¬ 
theless, shades of difference exist from north to south and even more 
from east to west* 

THE StJRFACE REJJEF AfJD ITS HISTORY 

The geological map^ at once shows the * youthful" character of 
Java, for it reveals nothing but Tertiary, QiiatemaTy, and recent 
rocks. The oldest strata^ very probably ctctaceotis, appear only in 
three small spots: one in the south-west of the bland near Whale 
Bay; the other two in the central area to the south of Banjar Negara 
and Klaten* Cretaceous and Eocene strata with a few granite 
inirusions fonn only about one per cent, of the area of Java and 
Madura, and it has been said that the morphological history of Java 
really did not begin until the Pliocene period* 

At the begmning of the Miocene the Java Sea was occupied by 
Simdaland, that peruinsula of the oondneut of Eurasia whose eastern¬ 
most remnant consists of the Karimun Jawa Islands to the north of 
Semarang* On the site of northern Java ran a strait formed by a 
gcosyncline in which sediment eroded from Sundaland and the 
lands to the south were later to accumulate. In fact, southern Java 
was foreshadowed then by an archipelago of volcanoes and limestone 
islets, no doubt like those now dotted about farther east. Eruptions 
produced huge quantities of brmiias and conglomerates formed of 
andesite and basalt. At the same time as these islands to the south 
were being uplifted and joined together, the deposits in the geo¬ 
syncline began to be folded. 

After a pause a new phase of intense vulcanisni marked the cud of 
the Pliocene and Quatemary j^riods. The deposits in the geo- 
syncLine underwent further folding and ended by emerging. This 
emergence became more and more recent towards the east, where 
the Strait of Madura still persists today. Thus, in the Pliocene and 
Quaternary periods Java w^as joined to Asia, whence doubtless it 
received a variety of fauna and the first human types. Mean whiles 
Sundaland had suffered from erosion and bad perhaps also under¬ 
gone subsidence and so became a lower area than the land formed 
out of the geosyndinc. In the Pliocene period the droinago still ran 
1 RuUeo CJ3) pp. 1^9 IT.; LchmaoD (136). 
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southwards p M proved by ihe oil-beariag strata which represent an 
aadent delta lo the west of Bojo Negoro near Chepu.* In the 
Quaternary the drainage was reversed and in Java the rivers flowed 
in the opposite direction towards the north. Owing to the sub¬ 
mergence of SundnJand at the end of the Quaternary, Java became 
an island and acquired its present outline and relief through local 
subaideuoe, changes lo sea level, coral formation, and, above all, 
through volcanic action and erosion. Sedimentary rocks which had 
been folded since the very beginning of the Tertiary period were 
attacked by the forces of erosion and planed down to the surfaces 
now forming the platform for Quaternary and recent volcanoes. 
The history of the Quaternary period was also very eventful, for 
many volcanoes were destroy^ and new ones built up. Alluviuin 
filled the lake basins and extended the island out into the sea, 
especially on the north coast. 

In spite of these developments three longitudmal belts arc ckarly 
recognisable In Java mnoing parallel to the long axis of the island. 
One on the shores of the Indian Ocean is formed mainly of Miocene 
plateaus and bills. The second which is In the middle is essentially 
volcanic; and lastly. In the north there are the Pliocene and Quater¬ 
nary lowlands. 

(a) The southern belt is certainly the remains of a land that must 
have stretched much farther southwards until the end of the Tertiary 
period. In it are found the least recent sedlmentaries in the island, 
and in particular Eocene and OLigocene conglomerates with granitic 
elements. But most of the area is covered with Miocene deposits. 
The breccias and andesitic tuflTs, which are the remams of the vol¬ 
canoes of this period, are generally very dissected. Limestones of 
globigcrina ooze or coral formation often present the appearance of 
little karstic plateaus whose folded strata are cut by an erosional 
surface which has been warped into a kind of vault running cast- 
west and is itself affected by many secondaiy undulations. The 
altitude docs not often exceed 13CO feet. The coast is generally 
rocky and cut into by deep iotcls, which points to a recent positive 
movement along fault scarps already much worn by erosion. At 
the end of the Miocene the emergence of the southern belt w^as no 
doubt nearly complete, for no marine deposits of the Pliocene have 
been recognised in it. 

(b) On the other hand, the Miocene beds in the centml belt 
remained submerged till the end of the Pliocene* when Java's huge 
volcanoes were budt up on the southern edge of the geosyncUne* 
which was deepened at the same time as the southern belt of the 
island was upUtled. According to van Bemmelen, the side of the 

1 Eait of SernMn^r 
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geosyncliDe was suciched by folding ^nd even broke in places. On 
these lines of weakness rose the great volcanoes of Java 10 form huge 
superimposed mountains which masked the Mio-PUocene deposits 
and caused them to sink still further under the weight. Volcanic 
activity has been recognised as having recurred in various places 
several times at this period (the end of the Piiocetie and during the 
Quaternary). The volcanoes themselves, whose weight presses on 
an unstable mass^ show a tendency to sink and slip, displacing their 
craters along wcst-io-east as well as sou:h-to-north lines. 

I^uptions piled up enormous quantities alteruately of lava and 
other ejected matter^ which w ere spread out at long distances from the 
cTotcrs on gently inclined surfaces by lahar flows and the run-off of 
tainwater^ The volcanic hill-masses often enclose high plains^ some 
of which (c.g. the one at Bandung) were formerly occupied by lakes 
and so remain more or less marshy. Fourteen of the volcanoes rise 
above the lO^OOO-foot contour,^ and iiiOit of them hsc situated io the 
central bell. 

(c) Northern Java corresponds to the bottom of the uplifted geo- 
synclinc. None the lessp the h!io-Pliocene sedimentary beds 
removed crosionally from Sundsiland and the volcanoes In the south 
bear marks of very complex evolution. This has been studied in the 
east of the island by Lehmann. Folding has taken pkee several 
times: as early as the Miocene and especially in the middle of that 
period; but mainly during the volcanic period at the end of the 
Pliocene and in the Quaiemary^ In the Upper Pliocene a few 
ridges had already emerged with lagoons between them. One of the 
lagoons ran through the present site of Surabaya and was bounded 
on the north by the Kendeng Hills. Emergence continued during 
the Quaternary, but w'as very slow and irregular and was connected 
with eusLatic movements as well as conlincnlal displacements 
associated W'ith the volcanic and seismic activity. In places marine 
deposits of the Neogcnc period, as much as feet thick, were 

uplifted to a height of 3000 and even 4000 feet above the sea. The 
lines of gently sloping hills arc interrupted by wide valleys w kic h end 
in coastal plains fringed with mangrove. Here and there a delta 
forms a projection. 

This northern belt is an extension of the great plains of Sumatra 
and does not occur farther eastwards in the Lesser Sunda Islands. 
According to recent researches by Dutch geologists, it reappears 
probably in eastern liomeo. The greater part of this island was a 
pK^rtion of Sundaland and formed the resistant block against w^hich 
the Ncogjcne syncljnc was moulded round in a cune to the north. 
The belt may possibly occur also in south-western Celebes. 

Such me the three structural belts of Javn, It must be repeated 
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that they do not form clearJy scpame regions. The plains and Mils 
in the north merge into the bug slopes of the volcanoes. Recent 
tcetonlc movements^ and also no doubt the slighter resistance oflered 
by the rock to the agents of erosion^ have favoured the stnenms 
howjng towards the Java Sea. As a result of capture^ these often 
rise not fat from the Indian Ocean and» like the Sob and BnmCaSp 
pass right across the volcanic belt. Thus* the northern ports have 
an advantage and beneJit not only froni their position on seas with 
a great deal of traUCj but also from their easy oommunications with 
the hackland. 


MAIN NATURAL REGIONS OF JAVA 

Climate rather than structure is the basis of a ihreefald division of 
Java which is visible on the ethnographical mapp in the forms of 
colonisation* and in the administrative subdivisions. Under the 
Dutch the island was indeed divided into three provinces, each 
containing elements of the three stnictural belts described above. 
Bui the treatmenL here will not bind itself slavishly to observe their 
boundaries. 

Tfte The western division runs froin Stmda Stmit east¬ 

wards to a line joining the Rindersee on the south coast to a point 
just east of Cheribon on the north coast This p^ of Java re¬ 
sembles Sumatra in its massive structure and the eontrust between 
its w^ide lowlands and compact highlands. East of the worn 
volcanoes which, corresponding to those in Lampong and with them 
forming something like a ring of satellites round the terrible 
KiakatoOp command Sunda StraiE the northern lowlands stretch for 
about 160 luUes from Bantam Bay to Cheribon and maintain a 
fairly constant width of 30 mites. The land is being added to 
relatively quickly by the silting up of the sea. Rivers Bowing dow^ii 
from tile mountains in the south prolong their courses by means of 
the mud which they transport and deposit; and they project into the 
sea a whole series of deltas to form Bantam, Jakarta, and Chasem 
Bays. The old harbour at Jakajia, which was still on the sea in 
1610, is now separalcd from it by a raiJe’-wide fringe of mud, the 
moji^ove swamps on which have been turned into fishponds. The 
Tanjung Priok docks have been constructed somewhat farther cast 
in this same belt of mud. 

The coast is closest here to the mamlond of Eurasia and is reached 
by visitors coming from the west through the Straits of Malacca or 
Sunda or from the north across the South China Sea. Bantam Bay 
is the first haven sighted by ships on doubling Cape St. Nicholas and 
the volcanic coiic of Salak Gedeh at the northern eiut of Sunda 
Sirait. Up to the 17ih century and the rise of Batavfa the port at 
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the mouth of the rivet was more frequenteti by European ;hip$ than 
any other in the island and was one of the t^t known in the East 
Indies. Bantam was then another name for iava, as Achin was for 
Sumatra, and the port was the great entrepot for pepper and other 
spices. There Portuguese, and, later, En^ish and Dutch, merchants 
matched their astuteness with Arab, Indian, and Chinese traders. 
These foreigners were all jealously protected by the local rulers, who 
got fat profits from the trade,^ But the creation of other trading 
stations at Benkulen by the English and at Batavia by their Dutch 
rivals brought on the decline of Bantam. Furthermore, the bay was 
rapidly becoming silted up and at the cud of the 13th century the 
harbour had becojne inaccessible to laden ships.* 

Batavia then supplanted Bantam, and the fortified trading station 
built amidst swamps prospered in spite of its unhealthiness. ‘Half 
the Europeans of all classes who go and settle in Batavia are thought 
to die before the year is out*, says the editor of Lord Macartney's 
Journal of the Embassy la China (1793). ‘Hence, Batavia is like a 
battlefield or besieged town *. ‘ Batavian Ladies, whether creoles or 

half-castcs, seldom go out until evening', and ' the colour of the rose 
never adorns their checksBut the Company had made this post 
the headquarters of its stations and its very prosperous trade. The 
produce of the Moluccas and other Spice Islands as well as coITk, 
pepper, sugar, and areca nuts from lava itself were piled up in its 
Spacious warehouses. Indeed the wide lowland area of which 
Batavia rather than Bantam was the natural outiel soon saw its export 
crops increase. These were often cultivated under Chinese m^ge* 
ment, especially sugarcane, which was no doubt introduced in the 
14ih and ISih centuries when the Majapahit period was at its renith. 
This delegation of duties left the Company's agents free meanwhile 
to eoncenirate their attention on the sumptuous gardens which 
surround the houses they had built some distance from the town. 

After the Company’s downfall in 1796 export crops continued to 
be cultivated on the area left to the natives on the lowlands and even 
more so on the estates which had passed into government ownership 
or were alienated to individuals. Recently, before the war, the latter 
used still to act as veritable feudal lords towards the villagers 

1 On trade ia Banmm b 1639, «ec Oleaiius {9> 11, pp. 35S If. 

1 Mscantiey (8) It, p. 9S. 

r Macartney (8) ]{, pp. 23 and 43. See also Bayiml (198) I, p. 393: 'Front 
J7l4 to 1776 87,000 sotdkis or sailors died in hospital aioiK.... A statement 
that a dUaten who pcrrccity well bad died caused tio surprise, sc usual was the 
occutietKC. Avarict testrkled itself to the remarkt "He owed me oothios".' 
These two authors give many details about life in Batavia at the end of the l£th 
eentury. For the middle of the iTthccntuiy, see J. B. Tavernier (11) IE, pp. 506 - 
66; IIT, pp. 348-70. 
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dwelling witiiia the bounds of the seigoorini Landed properties. On 
the few private estates that remained in the lowlands after the Bovem- 
mciit purchases, the chief products were often those that ensure 
a supply of food for the natives, viz. sawah rice, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, ground-nuts, soya beans, and coconuts. The cultivaiioo 
of sugarcane began in the west in the neighbourhood of Cheribon. 
Here, os in the centre of the island, the plant is grown on the low¬ 
lands, but was cultivated on land rent^ from native villages by 
sugar companies. The other European plantations have mostly 
spread over land leased from the Goveroment and are situated mainly 
in the central and southern highlands, which are far less densely 
peopled and include large areas that remain uncultivated. 

Owing to the Tertiary rocks in which the volcanic areas are em¬ 
bedded, West Java is the least accrasible and has more difhcult 
communications than any other pan of the island. Though the 
density of population is still very hi^, it falls far below the general 
average, being 630 to the square mile as against S16 in Java as a 
whole. 

Tertiary beds cover the whole of the northern part of the Resi¬ 
dencies of Buitenzorg and Bantam, which biter is the westernmost 
division in Java; but south of the volcanoes In the Preanger MouJi- 
tains the beds form a narrower belt. Sometimes they consist of 
Eocene sandstones, but arc mainly of Miocene volcanic breccia, the 
folds in which seem to have been truncated by erosional agency. 
The surface has been studied particularly in the Jampang Hills to 
the east of Whole Bay. It reaches an altitude of about 2600 feet in 
the north and somewhat gradually becomes lower towards the south, 
ending at the bay in imposing cliffs. Farther east a simitar siructuie 
gives almost identical relief in a plateau covered by extensive along 
savanas dotted with small shrubs. The soil is often full of volcanic 
matter, but is too old, leached, and exhausied; and, in spite of the 
heavy rainfall of bclw'ccn 100 and 200 Inches, a year, the relief is not 
very favourable to irrigation because of the frequent occumenoc of 
convex slopes.' 

The Bantam Residency, with 334 persons to the square mile, is by 
far the least densely populated in Java. The district of Chibaliung 
at the extreme south-west of the island has the exceptionally low 
figure of 52 persons to the square mile. The popidalion, which is 
weakened by malaria, lives mainly by loihttg cultivation, and the 
steady advance of the clearings is causing the nimost complete ruin 
of the forest Nowhere else in Java does collecting and hunting 
play so large a part in supplying food,* The southern districts are 
isolated from the life of the island, and only three roads reach the 
I Mohr ISS), p. 484, * LekttwkcriiW (UT), p. 877. 
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shores of the Indian Oceaiin For tmnsport buffalo carts are 
exclusively used. A peculiar community, the Badujese, persists in 
south Bantam. The people are very backward and are scarcely 
affected by Islamic or Malay influence. Irrigation work^ have been 
undertaken on the shores of Sunda Strait in Pepper Bay. But a 
large part of the district of Chibaliang together with Prince's Island 
has been made into a mfuurmonumiint^ or reservationp for the 
protection of specimens of the fauna—wild oxen and rhinooeroses— 
which was threatened with complete extinction. Farther north on 
Sujida Strait the natives have found compensation for the rare 
occurrence of javiWu by culUvating the coconut^ occupation 
which was very extensive between 1906 and 1915.1 

The area occupied by recently extiact and active volcanoes is far 
greater in the Residencies of Buitenzorg and Friangan. They seldom 
stand as separate cones, but rather as huge collections of volcantc 
pipes still not quite rising above the Tertiary beds and often already 
worn by erosion. Some of them still show intermlttentp but seldom 
catastrophic, activity* In the Buitenzorg group the highest peaks arc 
Salak, Cede, and Rangerango (9900 feet) and in the Bandung group 
Papandayan and Chikurat (9250 feet), w^hilst Chaieme stands in 
splendid isolation to the south ofCheriboi]. The Bandutig volcanoes 
form the largest and most varied hill-mass and are among the most 
closely studied in the East Indies. The hcadquarrers of the island’s 
geological department and its associated volcanological section is 
situated at Bandung itself. Stehn, Taveme, and van Bemmelcn have 
carefully followed up the complex history of Mt. Tangkuban Prahu 
(^the upturned boat; see Fig. 2) which rises north of Bandung. 
The oldest volcanic episodes cannot be deciphered under the pile of 
matter ejected more recently to fdl a vast caldcm. The details of 
the summits and twin craters of Kawnh Ratu and Kawah Upas are 
due to the blest eruptions^ which were accompanied by a slipping 
of the craters along an east-west fault and caused ejections of ash 
and luff. At an older phase the ejected matter had consisted mainly 
of basalt with olivine, and this rock can be traced in some of the 
valleys for a distance of 12 or 13 miles. Still earLicr, huge masses of 
ash. hpilli, bombSt and rocks tom from the base had been spread 
widely over the neighbourhood, forming screes of tuff on the lower 
slopes. One of these scre^ dammed the Chitarum and turned the 
whole Bandung plain into a lake. This lake was certainly stiU in 
existence in prehistoric times and is even now but imperfectly 
drained by the Chitanun, which has lately dug itself a new course 

^ The district of Ariger in ihc rtorih-west of Uie island has the lowest density of 
populatjoiv 5 15 persons to the square mile of midvable area (Kuperus (135), 
p. 475). 
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farther south through the tuff barrier. ExtcDsive areas of alluvial 
soil, still swampy in places, but very fertile, spread out here id the 
heart of the motiDtains at an altitude of about 2300 feet. The high 
plain of Garul lyiag between Mts, Papandayan and Chikorai to the 
ea5t of Bandung may also have passed through a lacustrine phase. 

The interior basins enjoy a drier atmosphere and often a sunnier 
sky ihan the plains they overlook or the luU-masses above. There 
h a great difference in climate between Bandung;, 2300 feet above the 
sea, and Buiten^orgt which is situated at an altitude of 370 feet 
among hills, and also between the volcanic highlands and the plain 
around Jakarta. Buitenzorg gets more ihan 160 inches of rain a 
year, and rain falls on 216 days- At Bandung rain falls on 144 days 
with a mean total of 77 inches* In the monilts of July and August 
ihc average is only 4i inches. However, in the western mountains 
rain is sufficiently plentiful and regular to maintain ihe great ever¬ 
green forest. Id the middle of last century Junghuhn and Wallace 
were struck with wonder at the abundance of tall tree-ferns which 
filled the gorges above the 2600-foot contour, at the splendid foliage 
of the Musaccs, and at the elegant and varied shapes of plants 
related to the Begonias and Melastoma. At an aldtude of 6500 
feet the raspberry become plentiful, and higher up still are other 
species which remind one of w^estem Europe* Among these is a 
primrose (Frimuta fmperialis} whose stem is sometimes more than 
thrtse feet tall* South of Buitenzorg in the forest reserv^ation of 
Chihodas. which a hundred year^ ago was still the haunt of many 
rhinoceroses^ the primitive flora may sdU be secn+ though much of it 
has been destroyed in the past century.^ But as the cJimatje is 
remarkably favourable to certain valuable crops, these have ousted 
the forest in many places. The forest has protected and enriched 
with humus volcanic soils of quite recent dale, which are very 
permeable, yet retentive of moisture, ferrite* and easily worked. On 
its site is found one of the most prosperous plantation areas in the 
Indies K 

The Preanger Mountains—the name often applied to the volcanic 
highlands in the Residencies of Buitenzorg and Priangan—form the 
leading tea-produemg district in Indonesia and one of the most 
important in the world*^ Seed was imported from China as early as 
1326* and tlie first shipment was despatched from Batavia in 1835. 
About 1830, varieties which are most commonly cultivated today 

1 C. J. Bernard f204). 

2 Robcqijaiii (200) pp. 47 fT ; la 1937 out of a rntal Earopfian plantation 
acreasT of 630.000 under crops an ivestem and 1,4SOhOOO in the whole 
island. Ihc Restdenries of BuStemorg and FrLangaa tOgcthCT had 460,000 acres 
or nearly onc-tliEnl of the total for Java as a whole. 
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were introduced from Msam, and Java tea was regularly quoted on 
the London market. From 1900 onwards large areas above the 
BOOO-foot contour were cleared by joint stock companies. The 
highest yields and best qualities are obtained at an altitude of be¬ 
tween 4000 and 6000 feet. T n some places the shrub is cultivated on 
very steep slopes which are terraced and on which the soil is 
protKted by little banks against the run'OCT of rain-water. The 
leaves are picked throughout the year and are treated in factories 
buih on the plantations. The most modern ones look like big glass 
cages. The leases are dried on the top floor, put through the 
various processes of rolUng, sifting, and fermentation which ulti¬ 
mately produce the tea of commerce. The leaves are then packed 
on the ground floor in tin-lined cases. In 1940 about a third of the 
output of the factories came from native cultivadon. 

Although the cinchona tree provides less of Java’s exports than 
does the tea plant, it is the special and best-known crop in the 
Preanger Mountains.^ It does not grow well except above the 
4000-foot contour, and plantations go up to 6500 feet, the oplimum 
being bettvecn 4300 and 5000 feet, where the temperature never falls 
below rreezing-point. The bark produced on 35,000 acres in the 
Freangers is the result of most caieful and scientific cultivation and 
before the war furnished more than three-fourths of the world’s 
consumption of quinine. 

The httea is grown on a wider area. In West Java, as elsewhere, 
it is scarcely ever found above the 2000-foot contour and thus 
fonns a belt around the tea and quinine region. Its whitish bole 
is seen right down to the south coasL 

West Java has been more favourable to the iugh altitude crops of 
tea and quinine than any other part of Indonesia. It is to this fact, 
as welt as to the presence of the Indonesian capital, that it owed its 
relatively high proportion of Europeans. In a house with a veranda 
giving shelter from the sun, but opening wide to the breeze, life is less 
oppressive on a well chosen hillside position than on the plains, in 
the garden attached to the house flourish casuarinas {chemaras) 
together with magnificent tropical flowers and shrubs, like the 
hibiscus, thorn-apple, palm, and tree-fern. But even there the 
European could not without risk work on the land with his own 
hands. 

The labour problem is certainly less complex than in the Oostkust 
of Sumatra, and displacement of workers is far less. They have for 
the most part, however, to climb up from the lowlands and stay 
away from their native villages for a more or less considerable time. 
They nearly alt belong to the Sundanese community' which inhabits 
1 And especially in ihe Pen^kusaji district. See below, p. 347. 
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the western part of the island, except the north coast, where Javanese 
properly soiled are already more numerous. The Sundanesc are 
stocky of body, broad of face, and have straight black hair. Rough 
of speech and untutored of mind, they are yet frank and quick to 
learn; more demonstrative and less silent and restrained than the 
Javanese. They are said to be more hardworking and thrifty, but 
their Mohammedan faith is also more fanatical and less tolerant. 
The pilc-dwcUing alfords another feature of likeness between the 
Sundanesc district and Sumatra. Lastly, big villages are rarer here 
in the west than elsewhere in the island, for the people prefer to live 
to little hamlets scattered among the rice^lds. 

Mid Java. Between Chciibon and Semaratlg the breadth of the 
island falls to about 60 miles, but increases again eastward of the 
latter owing to the recent welding on to it of the volcano Muryo on 
the north and to the reappearance of the Miocene plateaus in the 
south of the Principalities. The mountains, which in other ports of 
the island run along the south coast, are here central and form a 
fairly continuous range as far as Surakarta, but are much narrower 
than in the west. First of all, there are the Pembarisan Hills, which 
are of very dissected Tertiary shales and nowhere rise as high as 
JOOO feet. Farther cast the sedimentary base is ag^ surmounted 
by volcanoes, most of them active. ML Slamat raises its isolated 
cone to 11,200 feet. Then come the uplands of the plateau of 
Dicng, averaging about 6500 feel above the sea, but with some 
volcanic peaks rising somewhat higher. According to Umbpovc, 
these peaks were formed during several phases of volcanic activity. 
Lastly, there are the twin volcanoes of Sumbtng and Sindoro and of 
Merbabu and Merapi, three of which rise to about 10,000 feet. 
Merapi has been one of the most active volcanoes io the archipelago 
in recent yearSi Its great eruption in 1934 caused a downrush of 
incandescent matter and enormous clouds of burning gas which 
poured down more slowly than those from Mome Pelec in 1902, but 
repeatedly exploded sideways. Thanks, however, to a warning 
system and a wcU-exccutcd plan of evacuation, there were no 
ca^ialMes. In Java the rate of erosion is seen to be greatest on the 
slopes of these central mountains, which are far less compact than 
those on the west and are very bare of W'oods. The ash and tuff on 
the slopes are deeply cut into by gullies, and large quantities of rock 
waste are carried seaw'ords to fertilise the still tiairow coast strip 
between Cheri bon and Semarartg, To the cast of the latter port and 
south of Muryo there still remain vast brackish swampy wastes 
barely rising above sea level. 

Again to the south of the backbone of mountains Quaternary and 
alluvial deposits cover nearly all the surface in the Presidencies of 
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Banyumas and Kedu+ North-west of Chilachap a large inici of the 
sea is in process of sedimentation, and the limestone island of 
Kambanean has been joined to the mainland by a complex isthmns. 
The margins of the surviving lagoon^ the Kmderzee, are being silted 
up at a rale of 20 or 30 yards a year. East of Chilachap the coast 
cycle is more advanced: the lagoons have already b«u dried up be¬ 
hind their sand spltSp which form long, nearly straight arcs and are 
supported here and there by islands of sedimerttary or coralline 
Lim^tone. 

h is only beyond the River Opak in the south of the Priiicipaliiies 
that Tertiary beds again form plateaus reaching the ocean, as in the 
west of the island. The district of Cunimg Sown (Thousand Hills) 
stands up over the sea in a steep face between 75 and 300 feel high 
and rises northwards to some 2300 fcet. The relief here is carved in 
a bed of Miocene limestone which has a maximnni thickness of 330 
feet, dips gently southwards* and nests discordantly on a folded 
series below. Escarpments clearly appear south of Jogyakaria, 
The yellowish-while, but seldom naked, rock has been carved into a 
series of closely packed beehive-shaped hills between 150 and 225 
feet above their basK and having low slopes which are in places 
vertical. This relief has aroused the interest of many observers 
since the time of Junghuhn. Lehmann nttrlbuics it to the karstifica- 
tion in a tropical cLimate of a fairly thin lunestorie layer of average 
compaciness which was formerly drained by a normal river system 
and was later dried in consequence of uplift,^ 

The plains and hills of the Frincif^lties between the central 
volcanoes and these rugged limestone plateaus form the heart of 
Java. The soil is very fertile and communicaiions easy from sea to 
sea. During recent complex earth movements the streams draining 
into the Java Sea have captured nearly the whole country. By 
annexing the basin of the BaturcUio in southern Surakarta the Solo, 
the longest river in the Island* has carried the boundaries of its 
drainage area to within 20 miles of the Indian Ocean.^ Farther cast 
the karstification of the limestone has also facilitated an inversion 
of drainage. 

For long ages the climate itself seems to have favoured a variety 
of crops with a good yield and thus encouraged the concentration of 
population* More recently it has allowed the Europeans to develop 
the use of the country by a peculiar intensive method of cultivation. 

Owing to their narrow character the lowlands have the benefit of 

I Lehiruma (I3£) p. 25. 

3 Besides, the lower Solo has been able to keep Its cquisc through the slowly 
rising Krodeng ridge to the nonh of Ngawi. On thi» case ot antecedeni drain¬ 
age, Hc LcbmanD, atn p> 110. 
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plenty of rain eveiyH^^here, since the high relief of the ccnUfll range 
causes condetuaiioii to take place. At Yasareja (5000 feet) to the 
south-east of Pekalongaii on the north slopes of the range there is a 
mean annual total of 270 inches. In the south at Kranggan (1000 
feet) near Chilachap one of 266 inches; and farther east at an 
altitude of only 60 feet at Gombong one of 135 inches. Chcribon 
and Semarang on the north coast and Surakarta and Jogyakartii, the 
capitals of die PrincipaliticSp have totals of about 86 inches a year, 
as against 7l inches at Jakarta. But the raiofal! is not so evenly 
distributed as in the west. There is a well marked dry season from 
June to Septemberp and whilst Jakarta has nearly 19 per cent, of its 
annual total during those four months, Semarang gets only 13 per 
cent, and Jogyakarui S per cent* At that timCp indeed, the lowlands 
between Cheribon and Tegal fairly often experience the drying effort 
of the south-east wind which, after crossiDg the Pembaiisan Hills, 
becomes a foehn known as the kuFnbattgA Teak forest becomes 
more frequent here and with man^s aid covers ail the poor land cast 
of Semarang. The big deciduous leaves make this tree characteristic 
of die tropical cUmaie with a dry season. Evergreen rain forest 
with its great mixture of species was less robust here than in the west 
and has been almost completely destroyed. 

The fertile volcanic soil here is given its full value by the climate. 
It is usually basic in character and has been renewed by ejections 
continued up to the present time. Wind and nin-off have spread 
it far and wide over the lowlands which separate the volcanoes. 
Originally more fertile than in the west, the soil has, moreover^ been 
less quickly leached and impoverished and i$ better preserved owing 
to the longer dry season. During tMs dme of year irrigation enables 
the necessary water to be scientifically distributed to the crops on 
the long concave slopes of the volcanoes aotd on the plains below 
them. 

The proportion of the soil tilled by nadves is greatest in central 
Java and reaches 68^1 per cent, of the total area of Mtddm Java 
properly so<alled. In the two principalities of Surakarta and 
iogyakarta it rises to 76-2 and SI 6 per cent, respectively*- There 
too the percentage of sawahs and irrigated ricefields attains its 
marimum in relation to the total area under cuItivaiLou* The so- 
catted secondary^ crops, which not only occupy land that cannot be 
irrigated, but are also sandwiched in bolween rice crops in the 
sawa!is, have a far greater place in rural economy than they do in the 
west; and this is true of maize, tubers like cassava and sweet potato, 
and leguminous pbnis like gyoiind-nuts and soya beans. 

I Bfaak (JS), p. 82. 

? Against 50-9 per ccuL in West Java and 59 per cent, in East Jm in 1937* 
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I mprovements in egricniture have increased as a result of European 
influence. This influence was far less visible here than in the west 
where large areas have been handed over to Europeans to grow any 
crops they like. The plantation area was far less c;^;tcnsive than in 
the west or east of the island. The lea plant and the cinchona are 
alike rare, and though the heyea and the coffee btish have rather more 
space, the cacao tree, which was once more plemifuU has been dealt 
a severe blow by Brazilian and African com petition. 

The small area available, that is, not used by the nadves and 
available for clearing by Europeans, here narrowly restricted the 
spread of crops that have had such great success elsew here. Export 
crops could not safely monopolise soil which was already in short 
supply and necessary to the subsistence of a very dense population. 
The pret'ailing rule was to alternate domestic food crops and export 
crops on a given piece of land. Consequently, the export crops can¬ 
not be derived from trees or shrubs which occupy the land for 
several years, but only from fa^t-growing plants which will be 
succeeded by food cropi according to a strict rotation. 

Owing to methodical application and constant improvemeni of 
this ingenious system, Mid Java wa$ able to become a great exporter 
of tobacco and sugar, two commodities which had long been 
produced in the island, but whose cultivation was much extended 
after 1870. Their production was carried on mainly by European 
firms working chiefly with Dutch capital on land which was as a rule 
rented from native villages. Tobacco is grown about every other 
year. Sugarcane, which continues to grow for hTteen or eighteen 
months must give place to domestic food crops at least during the 
whole of a rainy season^ la fact, on every estate a sugar company 
planted oniy 10 or 15 per oent, of the area over which it had acquired 
rights^ as the sugarcane took its place in the rotaUon on the most 
fertile soil only. 

The distribution of these two crops, tobacco and sugarcane^ is 
not the same. The chief sugar districts in Mid Java are the Princi- 
paliiies and the low ground to the east of Cheribon round Tegal 
and Pekalongan. The intrusive capitalist production of sugarcane, 
wilb its high yidd, w as related to the existence of a dry season and 
the practice of carefully regulated irrigation. It was said to be 
most prosperous where there were fewer than twenty days of ram 
during the four driest months^ Tobacco sometimes grows Ugh up 
on the slopes of volcanoes^ whilst, except in seed-beds,^ sugaix^ane is 
confined to the low g;round below the 650-foot contour^ Kowever, 

1 Seed-beds placed hfltwM lire aJdEuUH of 1000 and 5000 fttt were meant to 
supply slips immune frcin xreh to the planlatioos la the lowlaods^ The progress 
of sclcoioa item and les$ necessary, w below, p. 342. 
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the tTA'O plants are found together, especially around 

Klateo in the Principalities. 

It was in central Java that the morst briUiatit success was won by 
the type of colonial exploitation which calls on the same soil to yield 
in turn commodities for export and produce for local consumption^ 
whilst it tries to keep the balance betwwn the requirements of 
Western capital and the raising of the native standard of life, and 
endeavours to use as scientihcaliy as possible European technical 
knowledge and money together with a docile and ever increasing 
supply of labour. Hence the characteristic features of the scenery 
in the most densely populated parts of Java were the mixture of the 
lighter green of the canefields with rice and other traditional crops; 
white-walled sugar-mills with megass heaps beside them and in crop- 
time with heavily laden ox-carts streaming towards them; huge 
sheds for drying tobacco leaves; and along the roads villages 
stretching out for miles amidst coconut palms and other trees, so 
that the tiavdler did not realise when he was passing from one dessa 
to another. 

Indeed, the development of scientihc agriculture which sias made 
possible by the density of population has helped to increase the 
density still further. In 1930 Jvlid Java had a mean density of 1050 
persons to the square mile. The most densely peopled divisions 
were the Residency of P^kaloiigan in the north with 1212 persons to 
the square milej the Residency of Kedu with 1184^ and the Princi¬ 
pality of Jogyakaria in the south with 1270. Naturally* the 
iflerence became accentuated in the smaller areas. An amazing 
swarm of human life was seen in purely rural districts; for instunce, 
Delangu in Jogjakarta had 23 LO persons to the square mile, Wiradesa 
in Pekalongan 2530* PJumbon in Cheribon 2780, and Adiwerno in 
Pckalotigan 4210. The density fell below 650 mainiy in the peri¬ 
pheral districts^ for instance, in the district of Chilachap, which 
included large unhealthy swamps; on the karstic plateau of the Sew^u 
Hills in the south-east; and in the north on the poor Tertiary soil in 
the valleys of the Serang and Lusi to the east of Semarang.^ 

The centre of the islaTid still shows traces of the political and 
cultural pre-eminence which is known to have followed on the 
establishment of Indian colonies and was consolidated in the IQth 
century of our era. The temples on the Dieng plateau and in the 
Jogyakarta countryside were built during this period. They have 
been r^tored piously and scientihcaliy by Dutch arch^logists and 
include the shrines of Mendout and Prambanan among others and, 
most famous of all* the Borobudur, a ^gantic shrine (srupa} of 
blackish andesite p w'hich is perhaps also the tomb of a prince. Its 
I Kupenu (135)^ p. 467. 
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long galleries of mural paiiitings describe family life m the palace 
together vviih the chief episodes in the life of Buddha. Under the 
Dutch the special status of the Principalities (VorstefilufidETj) was 
feminbeent of this glorious period. Dutch occupation met with 
real resistance here between 1825 and IS30. The Javanese princes 
of Jogjakarta and Surakarta (Solo) werCj however* aflowed a mere 
semblance of power in their kramis which still present to tourists a 
curious mixture of native tradiiioTis and European manners. Yet 
under the veil of Islam the ancient Jndo-Javanese civilisation 
sur\'ivfts best here In the artistic skill displayed in gold and silver 
work, bsiik, dances* and the wayang theatre. 

East Java. The two main geographical features, the discomLmuity 
of the relief and the drier climEite, which have b«n mentioned in 
hi id Java are accentuated still more ip the east of the island. The 
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three longitudinal belts are most distinct here. The Tertiary 
plateaus and hills continue without a break right up to the foot of 
the Tcngger hill-mass and they occur again in the south-t^stem 
peninsula of Blnmbangan. They are mainly formed of Miocene 
volcanic deposits and fornminiferat limestone which is more chalky 
than that in the Sewu Hills and does not weather into such typitally 
karstic relief. These beds covering the south slope of the anticline 
which emerged at the end of ihe Miocene become higher from south 
to north* where they reach a maximum altitude of 2400 feet and fall 
away abruptly in an escarpment due either to faulting or folding and 
enhanced by erosion. 

In the north indeed Lhe arch and sides of the anticline are hidden. 
The Miocene beds am masked at the foot of the escarpment by 
Pliocene and Quaternary strata whose origin is mainly volcanic. 
On the sunken substratum have been built up huge volcanoes* many 
of which are still active. As they rest heavily on an unstable mass 
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of whose tkiclaicss mcreases 

quickly towards the norths the vol¬ 
canoes themselvK tend to slip over m 
that direction. lienee^ there is a fre¬ 
quent movcinefit of the craters, some 
of which, are aligned in a west-east 
direction parallel with the longiiudinaL 
disLocations^ whilst others stand in a 
north-south line.^ 

In the middle region the volcanoes 
are net so much bunched together as 
they are in West Java. Here they 
stand separately or at least form 
separate groups and appear on a relief 
map like beads on a rosary. From 
west to east one after another there 
are the huge cones of Lawu and Wilfs^ 
the less elev-ated Kolud. and then the 
complex mass of Aijiiiio-Welirang^ the 
whole of whose northern part sank 
white the eruptive centre was displaced. 
The narrowest portion of the isIandiT 
measuring only 40 tnilci across to the 
cast of Prahalingfi show^ a scries of 
three volcanic masses. The Tcngger 
Hills and Semcni (12,000 feet)^ their 
culminating peak, have already been 
mentioned.^ Then there follow the 
^oups around Mt. Lamongau, which 
is dotted with manres and ash cones, 
and those round Mts. Vang and Arga- 
pura. Lastly, Mt. Idyen looks on the 
maps like a lunar volcano. It is an 
enormous caldera dotted with craters 
some of which hold lakes and are 
domtJiated by volcanoes. One ef 
these, Mt. Raung, rises to a height of 
1Q,Q00 feet Long, gulEicd slopes sur¬ 
round it, falling away eastwards to 
the Strait of Bali (see Figs. 4, 21, 22). 

The isolation of the$e hill-mosses 
must be emphasised. In the western 

* Vm Bcmme]en{132). 

- S« abeve, p. 21. 
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part of the region they arc separated by the broad valleys of the 
Madiun, a feeder of the Solo, and by the BrantaSp upper 

courses curve round behind them. In particular^ for about 50 
miles doi^TislTeaiu from Malang die upper Brantas flows through 
a typical longitudinal depression between the volcanoes and the 
Tertiary hills in the south at a distance of only about IS or 20 miles 
from the Indian Ocean. The thr^ big hilJ-masses in the extreme 
east leave betw^een each other low ridges across which roads and 
railw'uys give easy access to Madura StraiL 

As in the rest of the island, the busy north coast differs from the 
still wild and almost uninhabited south coast It is low nearly every¬ 
where and marks the recent and irregular outline of the deposits 
accumulated in the geosynclinal trough. The foldjng of Lh^ 
deposits^ which began at the end of the Miocene period^ became 
intensifi^ at the end of the Pliocene and beginning of the Quaier- 
nary^ while the volcanic superstructure was being built up in the 
south- Emergence was slow, however^ and was almost counteracted 
by erosion. Bctw^ccn the segmental arches of Mt. Rcmbang in the 
north and Mt. Kendeng in the south, w^hich are now^ joined by 
alluvimn deposited by the Solo, Jagoous persisted for a long time. 
Tertiary beds appear only as little intiers in the Surabaya district, 
rising ont of the flood plains of the Solo and Brantas. The Rembang 
Hills rise again in the nearby Miocene limestones in Madura, But 
south of this island a broad gulf still persists^ and at the mouth of the 
strait linking it to the Java Se^ has grown up the great supr port of 
Surabaya, 

Over this ndief and its contrasts the climate tends to be drier and 
drier. The volcanic hiiUmasses are of course islands of heavy rain¬ 
fall; for instance, Kayuenak (3100 feet) south of Tosari in the 
Tengger district gets 220 inches a year and Pakudo (2400 feet) in the 
south-eastern slopes of Idyen marc than 160 inches. The lowlands 
□ear by benefit from this rainfall; for example, Rogojambi at the 
foot of the last-named hili-mass alx>ut six miles from Bali Strait and 
at an altitude of only 270 feet totals 75 inches, The foehn effect is 
stronger in the east than in the centre of the island, for the south¬ 
easterly winds from off the AustraJian desert have a shorter passage 
across the Indian Ocean and, once their moisture has been spent on 
the south slopes of the volcanoes, they reach the lowlands in the 
north as hot* drying* and fairly strong since they are 

canalised in the gaps between the hill-masses. Even at Kodiri on the 
middle Brantas scarcely 7 per cent, of the total annual ramfall of 
70 inches occurs in the four months from July to October. This dry 
season lengtheos towards the east. Thus, in a hve-montbs" period 
Pasuruan gets only 4^ inches out of the year's total of 51 inches^ and 
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AM:mbaguii at the foot of ML Idyou and on tlic same coast of 
Madura Strait gets IJ inches out of a total of 36 inches! and only 
0-2 inch in the months of August and September. The number of 
days on which rain falls decreases similarly. At Kediri the mean is 
103. at Pasuruan 94. and at Asembagus 72. This last station has 
recorded a total of only 9 days with rain in the month of August 
over a period of 30 years (1S95-1924). The effect of aspect is con- 
hrmed by contrasting Asembagus with Rogojamhi, which has 
already been mentioned as being situated on the other side of Mt. 
Idyen. 

Drought makes itself clearly visible in the scenery in the eastern 
region and especially on the lowlands around Madura Strait For 
weeks at a time the sun shines hot and dear for most of the day. At 
Sarokha on the south coast of Madura insolation reaches 90 per 
cent, between 9 ajn. and 4 p.m. from June to September, a circum¬ 
stance very favourable to the salt industry. Passengers by train 
from Surakarta to Surabaya in September are struck with the red 
tints of the fields (which are in pbces hedged with cactus), the 
monotonous forests of white-boled teak with branches almost bare 
of Jeaves, the tiny greyish leaves of the mimosas planted beside the 
dusty roads, and, now that the harvest has been taken in, the wide 
cracks in the soil in the ricefields. In the extreme east of the low¬ 
lands nothing is seen but savanas whose sun-scorched grass is dotted 
wi^ borassus (Palmyra) palms. Asembagus with its cane-fields 
irrigated with water from ML Idyen looks like an oasis , 

Man’s use of nature here is more like that in Mid Java than the 
latter is like that in the west of the island. But it is more varied 
owing to the greater contrasts in relict' and climate, to which the 
island of Madura adds its own peculiarities. The original diversity 
in the physical conditions has been increased still more by the work 
of the Dutch. 

The soiJ on the Tertiary ridges which run through the lowlands in 
the north from Semarang to Surabaya is the least fertile in East Java 
and besides cannot be ini^ted. So the district has been given up to 
teak forests which were ^dually improved by the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment by means of scientific treatment and development. The 
natives responsible for the maintenance of young plantations were 
rewarded with the ri^t to grow cateb-eropis between the trees. ^ 
Elsew'here the soil is often very fertile. Many basins have a very 
productive black soil which must be distinguished from the reddish- 
brown soil found on some of the karstic plateaus, from the yellow 

1 In sonic years cmly 15*7 iticbea. The dronght is sometimes absolute for sis 
months and at times even ei|bi. (Mohr 013) p. 435.) 
s Reiobaid (34), 

K.La.P.—13 
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soil of recent aUtiviuirip^ and from the reddish-violet soil in oenain 
volcanie districts. Its type seems to be Like that of the i'egur in India^ 
and It is not much affect^ by the nature of the underlying rock. At 
any rate, it is found on strata rich in caJclum as well as on friable 
% olcanic soil. 11 seems mainly related to the length of the dry $^ot) 
and i$ abscnl wherever the total annual rainfall e^tceeds 80 inches. 

The proportion of tJic soil cultivated by natives, 59 per cent, of 
the total area, is lower than in Mid Java* but greater than in the west. 
The distribution of crops is dilTerent. The area devoted to sawafis 
is less than in the centre, and even than in the west This is due to 
the greater drought and the smaller quantity of water available for 
irrigation. On the other hand, since the so^:alled secondary crops 
depend as a rule on the min only* they are far more extensive than 
in the rest of the island. Less upland rice (padi gi^o) is grown 
than maize, and the latter crop is more extensive than any kind of 
rice in the Residencies of Bojo Negoro, Malang, and Besuki. 
Cassava, sweet potatoes, and other tubers, groundnuts, soya bearu^, 
and various other legumes al$o occupy a gnmler proportion of the 
area under cullivalion than is the ca&e elsewhere. Nowhere else is 
the soil so intensively cultivated or the period of fallow so short*^ 

The quantity of these food crops grown for local consumption 
and also for export varies with the year. The chief export is cassava, 
which is prepared for shipment by native and Chinese petty traders. 

The natives have also increased the acreage they have under 
tobacco, a proportion of the ]ea%es being handed over for drying 
and fermenting to companies like the Anglo-American Tobacco Co., 
which thus supplemented the yields of their own plantations, as was 
done in the central region of the island. On the other hand, the 
sugarcane handled in European m\lh came, as was also the case in 
the central region, almost exclusively from crops grown under 
European management on land rented from native villages. There 
it was grow n alternately with food crops for local use. The growing 
of canes and the making of sugar ha;s played an even greater pan 
here than in the central region. In 1937 the eastern region had 
more than half the island^s total area under sugarcane and was 
responsible for more than half the production of sugar^ 

European plantations were on the whole far more extensive than 
in the central region. Sugarcane is above all the speciality of the 
lowlands in the north on both sides of Surabaya and between 

t (13^, p, sy 

3 In 1937 the Bjra under culdvaljon repnescjited J35 per cent, of dte aicft 
whkh could be euliivatcd by the datives, dut Is, two crop& a year v^eic grown in 
a large ninnbcr of fields. Secondary crops covered 5,170,000 acres against 
2,830,000 aerts of licc. 
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M^diufi and Situbopdo. Around M^j^karta ihc niiiiLS of the 
capital of Majapahit have beep used to build $ugar-mxlls. In the 
south of the island to the cast of the River Brantas the hevea^ which 
had become tare cast of Chilachap^ reappears above the tobacco on 
the slopes of the volcanic hill-niasses. Coffee cultivatioii has 
increased at a higher mean altitude, and the bushes are often grown 
among the rubber-trees. The eastern end of the island from Mt. 
Kelud to Mt. rdyen is the main coffee-producing district in lava.* 

Madura, which is attached for adminislTaUve purposes to the 
eastern division of Javat retains a peculiar appearance on the other 
side of the iwo-mile-widc strait which separates it from its larger 
sister. As there is no inountajp mass and as the maximum altitude 
is 1544 fccl> irrigation is restricted to a very small area. The isbnd 
has, however, been a refuge in troublous times and swarms with 
people. The poor soil afforded by Tertiary mark is cultivated to 
the utmost. There are no woods, not even an artificial plantation 
of teak* and none of the land is rented to Europeans. Out of an 
area of 2270 square miles (including the islets near by) 176G square 
miles are under cultivation* but only 2S5 in Besides, the 

yield from the latter is very poor and falls in some years to fifteen 
bushels an acre* which h half the mean in Java. On the other hand, 
Madura is the land of maize, a crop which has become the basis of 
the local diet^ rice being a luxury. In 1937 Madura planted £55^000 
acres in maize as against 133,000 in rice. On the other hand, the 
island is distinguished from Java by the relative importance assumed 
by stock-rearing. In no other province arc oxen so numerous in 
relation to the population or area. A stream of emigrants has 
recently poured into Java from this overpopulated island. 

East Java has been through great vicissitudes of population. 
Thither the devotees of the Hindu religion who had gathered in the 
glorious kingdom of MajapahJt fled before the advance of Islam. 
Majapahit held out for a long time against the attacks of Mataram, 
the kingdom in Mid Java whose princes had become Muslims. 
However, in the i7th century Majapahit invaded, and its people 
taken en masse westwards. Later, the wars between the Muslims, 
supported by the Dutch, and the lords of Bali helped to depopulate 
the country, especially the extreme cast. 

Since 1870 a strong current of immigration has revived the 
eastern districLs. The new-comers are Javanese who have moved 
eastwards from the districts of Madiun, Kediri* MaJaogi and 
Surabaya, and there arc even more from Madura.^ The tinmigrants 

1 In J93i7 tiw plaataiiom, or 'Rtata', BjiDwing both rubt^ and coffee in 
Javn numbered 233. 

-LckltcrkcrkcrdJT), p. 877. 
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were at lirst seasonal labourers who worked on the European 
plantations and in Surabaya and other towns. But temporary 
immigration often ended in permanent settlement. In 1930 there 
were 1.950,000 Madurese in Madura and 2,337,000 in eastern Java, 
They are very numerous, especially south of Madura Strait, and fonn 
37 per cent, of the population in the Residency of Malang, 63 per 
cent in Besuki, and 9S per cent, in the Districts of Panarukan and 
Bandawasa in the last-named Residency, Into this ancient Javanese 
country they bring their own language and customs, their fierce and 
melancholy disposition, and their fondness for using the krii. 

The tnfiow of Madurese has placed some of the districts here 
among those with the greatest increase of population in Java, Be¬ 
tween 1920 and 1930 the population of the Residency of Besuki 
increased hy 33 per cent., that of Kediri by 21 per cent,, that of 
Malang by about 21 per cent., whilst in Madura it increased by a 
bare 12 per cent., and in Java and Madum as a whole by 17‘4 
per cent. 

There are, however, well marked differences in the distribution of 
population. Here again the sugar-producing lowlands in tlie north 
arc the most densely peopled, with more than 1300 persons to the 
square mile in the ^strict of Surabaya. Dry and barren Madura 
was shown by the 1930 census to be overpopulated with 930 persons 
to the square mile and only lOO men to every 113 women. The 
density falls to 530 in the Residency of Besuki and to less than 259 at 
the eastern extremity of Java in the District of Asembagus, 

These relatively low figures may nevertheless reveal serious over¬ 
population in the mountain districts. This is true of the Tengger 
bUl-mass, whose people form the most peculiar community in Java, 
since they have long remained isolated from the plainsmen. They 
alone have kept their old religion amidst the rising tide of Islam. 
Their villages with houses built of casuarina wood are situated as far 
up as about the 6600'foot contour. Their crops grow still higher up. 
Fields of upland rice, maize, and sweet potatoes separated by hedges 
and doited with trees make a curious wooded landscape. But the 
Teuggefese, of whom there are about 16,000, are visited by tourists 
from Tosari and are now moving with the times. Nowadays they 
roof their houses with corTngated iron and cultivate potatoes, 
cabbages, and other European vegetables—even strawberries, large 
quantities of which they sell in the lowlands, mainly in Surabaya. 

AGKlCULTWRIi AND IRRIGATION tN JAVA 

As Java was under Dutch infiuence for more than three hundred 
years, its devdopmeat presents a most interKting picture to the 
geographer as well as to the economic historian. Many experiments 
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were ixictl. very different systems were applied and ofieo reached a 
degree of perfection that made the island into a model setting a 
standard for colontal territories. 

Its fame was indeed eclipsed at first in European eyes by the Spice 
islands. The attraction of the Moluccas continued for some time 
after Coen's victory in 1619, The foundation of Batavia, however, 
made Java the centre of Dutch power; but the East India Company, 
which was a commercial finn, was less interested in using the soil 
than in the business of its trading posts strung out from the Cape of 
Good Hope to New Guinea and Japan, and on the coasts of India, 
Ceylon, Indo-China, and China. 

How'ever, the Company did not fail to take advantage of such 
favourable conditions as the high quality of the soil and the teeming 
population afforded for the productioa of certain tropical com- 
modities. It was mainly the wish to develop this production and to 
monopolise the trade in these commodities that led it to a policy of 
territorial acquisition. At the cad of the 18th century its effective 
rule spread over the whole island, and Java’s agnculiural exports— 
coffee and sugar in particular—were far more important than the 
spices from eastern Indonesia. 

Java’s leading position was conhinied during the 19th century 
after the Company’s downfall. Colonial policy underwent pro¬ 
found changes. Liberal ideas took the place of those which led to 
forced labour. Until about 1360 or 1370 all Java’s exports came 
from native smallholdings.J But then company-owned plantations 
increased in number, European capital began to be interested in 
the Outer Provinces, but did not neglect Java, which had been 
wholly pacified, enjoyed a long-standing reputation, and was 
plentifully supplied with labour whose value had been increased by 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, in 1894 Java and 
Madura produced 82 per cent, of the e^tports of Indonesia. 

It was in the first thirty years of the 20lh century that the Outer 
Provinces made up their leeway. Ln 1923 and every year from 1932 
to 1940 the value of their agricultural exports exceeded that of Java. 
The proportion was 63 to 35 in 1937 and 60 to 40 in 1940.^ 

Another statistical fact strikes one’s attention. The share of the 
European plantations and of native smalL holdings in these exports 
in Java was very different from that in the other Dutch islands. In 
the Outer Provinces native producers accounted for 57 per cent, of 
the total exports in 1937; but in Java only 25 per cent., and even so 
this latter figure had increased since the sugar crisis.^ This difference 

J More or les under Eurepeon control. 

1 Broek (J87>, p. 3S. But only 20 per cent, in IMS. 

J li was 19 per cent, in t92S; see Bmk (187), n. 42. 
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Ls evidently connected widi dJ^stmilarilies in popuktloa-density: 
In most of the O uter Provinces there was plenty of land on which the 
native pea^nt could grow crops for export. In Java and Madura, 
on the other band, land was scarce, and it was surprising that the 
people succeeded in earmarking so large a proportion of their crops 
for sale abroad. 

Land held by Europeans—^and a far smaller portion held by 
foreign Asiatics—amounted in 1937 to about 9 per cent.^ of the 
total area of Java and Madura. On land so held the native was only 
a wage-earner. About 60 per cent of the total area was cultivated 
by the peasants without European Interference. It is aoticeable 
that the proportion of land under cultivation is very high compared 
with the Japanese Islands, where it is only 16 per cent. 

The average area of native holdings paying land tax was 2*2 acres, 
and the average number of lots held by each landowner was 2 6 in 
193S, But these figures w^ere but an imperfect indication of the 
truth. Since registration was done village by village, it wa$ difficult 
to discover the amount of landed wealth of large Landowners who 
had property in several villages. A field might be mortgaged for 
debt, whilst continuing to figure on the cadastral rolls in the name 
of the former owner, Mimyage is widely practised in Java, especi¬ 
ally in rice growing. The smallholder rents out his the rent 

being paid him in advance on condition of his continuing to work 
the field and handing over a proportion of the crop. It must be 
added that middlemen, mainly Chinese, w^ho are firmly settled and 
more active ia Java than in the rest of Indonesia, skim off a fat share 
of the profits from the sale of agiicullural produce. Thus, the 
divisioa of profits from agriculture is carried much farthei than 
appears from a mere cxamiDation of cadastral documents. Below 
the big landow^ners and traders and under the well-to-do peasants 
exists a numerous class of cultivators who have at thdr disposal 
either a mere patch which is not big enough to feed them or else 
own nothing but the little ^den next their houses. Consequently, 
they are obliged to seek a living otherwise than by farming.^ 

it is becoming inoreasiogly difficult to get bigger yields from 
agrtculture in Java* Land worked by natives falls into three main 
classes; jaivuhj, or irrigated fields, tegais^ or fields without irrigation, 
and gardens. All three classes have increased in total area owing 
more or less directly to the Dutch administration. 

1 Of which j pet cent, -was under cuJtJvadcnL, 

2 For tJih paragraph, sec Boclcc (ISQ, pp. 40^, Safe compaiisiriu between 

Java and OEher cve^fKlplLl4lted areas in Modsoou Asia m de^fiablc: but they are 
difiicult to make, for the slatistical bases are not ihc same and Uw infonrmtioii 
published is oflcn inadequate. See, for iostiiiice^ ?. Gourou: poyywts du 

Delia ioakifwa, p. 3S6, Tor larid tenure on the Red Rtver della. 
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The extension and improvement of irrigation was of course the 
great achievement of the Dutch in Java' and is the greatest factor in 
maintaining a proper balance between food crops and produce for 
export. Irrigation has been practised irom time inuncmorial, 
though it is impossible to saj^ how much native methods owe to the 
Hindus, Chinese, or Arabs. It is almost everywhere indispensable 
if a regular yield is to be had from the savahs. Even in the west of 
the island during the rainy season the weather may be fine for two or 
three weeks and so the crops may be endangered. Such droughts 
become more and more frequent as one goes cast. Jn 1914, a year 
of disaster, the monthly rainrall was below 0-2 inches for two or 
three months in western Java, four months in central Java, and as 
much as five months in the east. 

The problem is not merely one of distributing the water which the 
rivers drain off naturally, in spile of the permeability of the soil 
on many of the volcanoes, the river regime is unreliable owing to 
the short course and steep upper slopes. Sudden, violent spates, 
or biinjir, in which masses of water heavy with boulders and mud 
sweep down into the vaUey, are folJotvcd by periods of low water, 
when mere ribbons of foam stream along the bottoms of the beds. 
In the northern lowlands the normal extremes of discharge from the 
Brantas, which is the least irreguJar of the rivers in Java, are 97 and 
1480 cubic yards per s^ond, and in exceptional floods 2220 cubic 
yards. On the Solo, the longest river in the island, the figures for 
the normal extremes are 30 and 2600 cubic yards, with 3370 cubic 
yards in exceptionally high floods. 

The volcanoes present a fairly simple problem. On the long 
concave slopes gullied by streams the natives make terraces with 
horizontal or slightly sloping surfaces and enclosed by the wall 
supporting the terrace next above and by embankments of earth 
following the contours. In this way not only is the rainwater 
retained on the terraces, but the peasant also easily turns on to them 
streams fed by constant springs. Little canals branch out above a 
fail or rock sill and follow the crest line io order to serve the sawahs 
on both slopes. The precious liquid reaches the terraces by open 
dykes or else by coconut or bamboo pipes. The irrigation network 
is evidence of admirable, long^ontinued teamwork. 

In the l owlands the native method no longer works, in spite of its 
ingenuity, for the current is more difficult to control and the areas 
to be irrigated more extensive. Acting together, the villages have 
built dams of stones without mortar, tree trunks, or bamboos; but 
these cannot stand up to the floods, which often destroy the banks 
of the canals as well. Besides, the problem of drainage on gentle 
I Rernhard (225) ^ F. Bernard (20f>. 
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slopes has been very imperfectly solved, and the surfeit of water on 
the low ground has threatened to damage the crops. 

From 1830 onwards strong teak dams were built under Dutch 
supervision. The first modern irrigation work was constructed 
about the middle of the last century at SJdoaiyo to the south of 
Surabaya. But permanent networks enabling the use of water from 
big rivers over wide areas were not made until after 1880. They 
were all under the care of a special body of engineers, the Waterstaat, 
whose competence and reputation equalled those of their feilow- 
countiymen at home. Operations began only al^er detailed 
preparations, including the making of large-scale plans (1/5000 or 
1/2000),^ with contours at a vertical interval of I metre or 0 5 metre, 
the study of the nature of the rainfall and river systems, and the 
examination of the character and yield of existing crops. Close co¬ 
operation was indispensable between the engineer, farmer, forester, 
and administrator for the construction and use of the system. The 
difficulty was increased by the fact rbat the work was usually not on 
virgin soU, but on areas already overpopulated, where former native 
construction had to be taken into account and cultivation could not 
be interrupted without risking a catastrophic famine, and where, 
even in times of low water, the land had to be protected against 
floods and as far as possible navigation uninterrupted. Hence, the 
construction of the finest systems was not carried out all at once, but 
took years of effort and progressive improvement The process is 
illustrated on the plains of Demak north-east of SemaraDg, the delta 
of the Brantas south of Surabaya, and the valley of the Solo, all 
districts exposed to disastrous famines. 

The typical irrigation system consists of a masonry dam with an 
overfall or siuice-gatos to allow of the escape of flood-water and 
behind this a regulator carefully protected from the terrific force of 
the banjirs. From the dam issues the main canal, which runs round 
the upper boundary of the area to be irrigated, and the distribution 
depends wholly on gravity. Feeders of the river are crossed either 
by aqueduct or siphon. After the water is used, it is led back to the 
river or emptied into the sea throng special canals. Electric pumps 
are seldom employed. At first, the material needed for con struction 
—even bricks and concrete—came from the Netherlands as ballast 
on sailiag ships. 

At the end of 193 S the fields irripted by these improved systems 
covered about 3,000,000 acres (not counting those in the Princi¬ 
palities), i.e. 38 per cent, of the total are,a of the sawo/w, whilst the 
older systems irrigated 3,700,000 acres. Construction had been 
expensive, averaging 470 florins an acre; but this price was not too 
I Aerial photoemphy was beffliimng to be trad. 
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high, considering the results. Rice production was increased and 
made regular^ and the remart^able association of sugarcane and 
tobacco wit h the traditional crops in the centre and east of the island 
was made possible. In districts with these mined crops, distribution 
must be most carefully regulated, since drought increases cveryonc^s 
need for wnier. h is controlled by distribudng stations, the sectorSj, 
or golongan^ being irrigated in turn according to the quantity of 
water available and the needs of each crop at the successive stages of 
grow^th. There is no charge for the water. In principle the cost 
should be covered by the land tax and by the various dues accruing 
to the Government from the increase in production (see Fig, 23), 

Owing to the activities of the Waterstaat the increase in irrigable 
area beiw^cen 1927 and 1938 was about 125,000 acres a year. The 
area that remains to be dealt with reasonably^ t.e, at a cost prO' 
portionate to the results, is now very small. 

Owing to the use of irrigation the area of has increased in 

Java since the beganning of the century by about 24 per cent,,* 
wThich is less than the rale of increase in population. The yield itself 
has not increased proportionately, for the intrinsie fertility of the 
newly irrigated areas is often less than that of old sawahsr On the 
other hand, in the centre and cast the best soil was reserved for sugar¬ 
cane, rice not being planted there except in the intervab between 
crops of sugarcane. Since 1927 the average yield per acre has been 
oscillating gently around 70 bushels of dry unhusked rice,^ which is 
equivalent to 35 bushels of husked rice. The planting out of 
seedlings takes place mainly in December, January, and February; 
and the principal harvest months are April, May, and June, But 
no week passes without one or other of these operations taking place 
in a certain number of fields. Fewer than hk( the jmvafo yield a 
second crop of rice in the dry season, but the yield of such a crop 
may be better than that of the first, if the irrigation water has been 
suitably distributed. Recent researches have established the 
beneficial effects of light, which seems vital especially during the 
first months of growth. (See Jievue BQtanique appliqu^e et 
d^Agfictihure fropfcale^ Paris, 1943, p. 43.) 

AAer 1936 Java no longer imported rice, but on the contrary 
exported smaJl quantities to the rest of Indonesia,^ The bulk of 
native^grown rice exported, however, caine from non-irrigated crops. 

Though rice continues to be the chief food, yet the area devoted to 
so-called secondary crops has increased far more than that on which 

^ About 60 per ccni. btiwocn 1374 and I92i ficconhiig to van dcr Wsnkn, 
(232), p. 603. 

^ Oolx 46 in Maduni, wbere irrigaTlon is impossible. 

3 Sum [be end of ihe w^ar rice U being irnported oruoe more. 
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the prevailing cereal is grawn. These cropfi may be cultivated in 
jawaJis during the dry season; but they are grown mainly in iegah, 
the total area of which increased by per cent, between 1S74 and 
1921* whilst the sawahs increased by only 60 per cent. Whilst in 
I9l6 the area of smvahs still reprKented 50 B per cent, of the culti¬ 
vable land, in 1936 it was no more than 42*B per cent. Since 1925 
the decrease in the percentage has been very slow, how^ever, owing to 
the construction of huge irrigation systems. It is esiLmated that 
in the average holding of 2-2 acres 0-95 acre is occupied by sffwafis 
and 1-25 acres by unirrigated cropsJ 
The main crops on the tegals are maize, cassav^ sweet poiatoesp 
groundnuts, soya and other beans rather than special varieties of 
upland rice, llijs produce is chiefly intended for local copsumption^ 
butt apart From the sweet potato, ii supplies an export trade which, 
with the wages earned on European estates, is the main source of 
funds from which the native pays hJs taxes and buys imported goods. 

Enclosures known in Dutch as erven, which are adjacent to the 
dwellings and are cultivated by hoiticulturah not agriculturalp 
methods^ are to be distinguished from the tegah properly so-called, 
with which, however^ they are often cooftised in official statistics* 
As the population grew, so these parcels increased in number, even 
at the expense of the jawahs. Many families hold only these 
enclosures together w^ith the sites of their dw^ellings. They contain 
a great mixture of commonly used vegetables* Under fruit trees 
and others yielding firewood or timber and under bamboos grow 
tuberiferous and legumiuous plants, sesame^ millet, mniiei gourds, 
greens and herbSp spices and dye-plants, sugarcane and coffee, 
tobacco and betd, etc. It is estimated that these enclosures alone 
form 15 or 16 per cent, of aU the laud under culuv'ntion and that In 
proportion to their si^e they give a bigger yield than the fields* 
Whilst the tegal is mainly worked by men, ihe garden is the woman's 
sphere. From it sbe gathers day by day the produce needed for the 
family or to be sold in the market,^ 

Unlike the developments noticed in the former Outer Provinces, 
the increase in the area under cultivation in Java in recent years has 
b^n due esseutkily to the spread of amiual plants whose produce is 
intended both For local consumption and export. This increase 
was only 3-5 per cent, between 1929 and 1938, which is much less 
than that of the population. Like the sawaJis the areas suitable for 
unirrigated tillage will increase still more slowly in the >^rs to come, 
Tbe steady briugiug uuder cultivation of steep slopes makes the 
damage caused by erosion more serious in the hi^lands. The 
forests which survive have been reserved and are mainiained under 
I Boeko (IS^, p. 40. 2 Boeke tlW. P- 63, 
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suict coDtioL But if the popultition codtiuue^ to grow and to swell 
like u 6mT//r* the possibilities of feeding il in the future seem doubtful. 

POPULATION 

In I860 the native population of Java anil Maduni^ wus cstimuled 
to number 12^500^000 persons. According to the last census in 
1930^ which w/as probably a more accurate county it was 40^900^000. 
The mean armual increase varied from 2^64 per cent, between I860 
and 1870 to only 0-93 between 1905 and 1920^ and to about 1 5 per 
cent after 1920. This rate of inereasc is certainly not exceptional^ 
but it laid on the colonial administration the heavy task of main¬ 
taining and even raising the standard of Living of an extraordinarily 
fast-breeding mass of humanity. [deluding the minorities con¬ 
sisting of Europeans and foreign Asiatics^ Java had 816 persons 
to the square mile iii 1930. It is not improbable that today 
she may be feeding 50,000,000 people, or about 930 to the squaie 
mOe. 

As in other human sivarms in Monsoon Asia* the population is 
essentially rural and as yet little attracted by modem iitduslrj^ and 
town life. In 1930 ont of a total of 432 Districts, 120 had a density 
exceeding 1300 to the square mile, and among these there were only 
ten in which the presence of a big town raised the density to over 
2600 to the square mile. Some purely rural Districts are more 
densely peopled than other neighbouring ones in which them are 
towns. For instance, Plumbon with 2780 to the square mile is more 
densely peopled than Cheribon with 2450, though the latter contains 
the town of the same name with a population of 54^000 i Adiwemo 
with a density of 4240 contains a greater population than Tegal with 
3800, though the latter's chief town has a population of 43,000. 
The administrative centres are not always the most populous in the 
Districts, For instanccp in the Regency of Majalengka in the south- 
w^est of the Residency of Cheribon, the chief town has only 8000 
inhabiiantSt whilst the dessa of Jatiivaiig^ has 10,250. 

The yield from the soil remains therefore the printjpal cause to 
which this teeming population is due. The density per unit of land 
under cultivatioii shows considerable di (Terences, ranging from 520 
per square mile in ceitaiu Districts in the south to more than 2600 in 
the northern lowlands and the central Principalities, the maximum 
of 4560 being reached in the district of Adiwemo in the Regency of 
TegaL These differences very often reflect dissimilarities in fertility 
caused not only by the nature of the bedrock^ but also by climatic 
conditions. In this connexion Mohr has clearly analysed the part 

1 Lekfcerterkcr (J37). See nfso the veiy intricstine pa|ei by van Gelderen 
and Meyer RciukTe in Schrickc (20), pp. 71-102. 
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ptayed by the eruptbns of Mts. Slamat^ Merapi, and Kelud in the 
nuddle and east of the is[and» where the raltiTaU system ensures the 
preservation of the salts contained in ihe basic bva,^ On the other 
hand, in Bantam the soil feeds a far less numerous population, 
because it is derived from acid lava which is chemically poorer and 
since in addition it is heavy* compact, and more quickly exhausted 
by a heavy and very frequent rainfall. 

The possibilities of irrigation art nnotbef leading factor in the 
uneven distribution of population. They depend not only on the 
quantity of w'ater available, but also on die topography which ntay 
make the leading and distribution of the water more or less difGcult 
or even impossible. In this respect Java is particularly favoured by 
Its volcanic structure and the variety of its relief which almost 
everywhere mingles highland and lowland. Increase in density of 
population must long have been closely related to the expansion of 
the area of ^aH=if3A3', which have comparatively bigger In the 
northern lowlands. But it seems clear chat Dutch intervention 
has often acted in the same way by further iiicrcasing the resources 
of densely peopled districts in which irrigation is possible and which 
aObrd plenty of water and labour. The part played by the sugar¬ 
cane appears lo be considerable. The most densely populated 
districts are mostly those in which the prosperity of sugarcane 
cultivation has been a triimiph for European capital and $cience.^ 
The natives have profited by the rent paid to the villages for land» 
by the wages for work on the plantations and in the mills and for 
their help in transporting the canes. The huge irrigation projects 
carried out for this crop, the fertiliser required^ the roads and rail¬ 
ways which are due to it or whose completion it has hastened have 
also enabled the soil to be more Intensively used in the interv'ols of 
time reserved for food crops by the compulsory rotation. Though 
the food crops have been left to the care of the natives, the yield 
has increased In many places^ ^d it has even been po^lbk to 
export part of the harvest For instance, cassava, soya beans, 
and other leguminous produce have been exported from the 
Residency of Pekalongan and groundnuts from the Residency of 
Cheribon. 

The influemsc of European plantations^ therefore, seems to be 
greater than appears from the statistics of chief occupations. 
According to the census of 1930, 69-6 per cent, of the active male 
population of Java lived mainly by agriculture and stock-rearing on 
native properties and 6-6 per cent, by working on European planta¬ 
tions. But many persons who were classed as fishennen {0-9 per 

1 S«e Mohr's anicTe { 9 ^) 2 uiU iha graph afcorapaiiyiiia il. 

3 Kupeius tlJS). p. 470^ Robequain (200). p. 44. 
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oent.), artisaTL^K gt workmen ( li-5 per OJnt) ccnainly worked Tor a 
time on like laod.^ 

lDdu:StTy is mainly a fain[!y affair both for doing jobs incidental 
to an agricultural communiiy or in landless villages for canying oui, 
as b done in French Indo-ChJna (Vietnam)* specialised tasks in 
some manufacturCfc the processes of which are handed down more 
or less secretly from generation to generation. The industries which 
call for the greatest amount of labour are the food industries^ then 
the textiles^ then timber and bamboo. The largest proportion of 
workmen seem to be employed in the most densely peopled districts; 
as, for instance^ in the nei^bourhood of Pckalongan, where barik 
manufacture is widespread- 

Indeed, overpopulation favours a variety of small crafts which 
give w^hole or part-time work to persons whom the land can no 
longer employ or feed. Transport workers and middlemen increase 
in number along with craftsmen. Pcdbr& jog along the side-paths 
by the roads with their shoulders bent under the bamboo loaded at 
each end; or else, in the east, with head high and stiff under the 
burden. Then there are prahu boatmen and car drivers, the latter 
being especially numerous in the sugar-growing districts. Barter 
still goes on. But the general use of money, the new roads* and 
rapid means of transpoTt have helped lo foster those petty deals for 
which women are chiefly responsible. It is the women too that en¬ 
liven a host of periodical markeis, or pasar,^ 

The population lives kt kampmgSt or villages, whose sites are 
determined by relief^ water supply, and facilities For agriculture.^ 
In the lowlands where there is a risk of flooding the village may run 
along a contour on a hill, forming a crescent which at times almost 
closes into a circle. On the coast it may stretch out along the sand 
ridges marking the successive lines to which the shore has advanced. 
The average number of inhabitants has no connexion with the density 
of population in the district. On the slopes of Mcrapi in Mid Java 
the population is concentrated in big villages, whilst farther east in 
the District of Ponorogo, south of Madiuu, where the density exceeds 
1300 to the square mile, the map shows a spriokling of smaller 
villages placed more closely together. Until a closer study is made, 

1 BnelLfi (lft6X P- Hi- lu the 694 per ccut living by asriculiure and siock- 
rearmg on naiive properties, siock-imdAg accotintcd for only 2^5 per cent. 
Bocke Included in the total tmlT of the 8T per cent, which the 19J0 
census report classes eis 'misoclbiKoiJ5\ ll should Ik noted that ihe 694 per 
cent- rcprrtscats a proxmnioQ about three ticKs as fireai as is found In the Nether¬ 
lands in 1930 {23’2 per cenuy The low peiccnic^ of ftshermcn Is smpri^S. 
condderlDg that Java h an overpopulated island with a wcll-dcvcioped coastline. 

2 For signElicant examples, see Boeke <IS6), p. 94. 

J Atlas (13), pp. 6b and ie. 
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tradition and raciaJ habits must be enJIed upoa to explain the matter. 
The Javanese properly scxalled prerer large concentrations, whilst 
the Sundanese and Madurese prefer hamlets. The complete 
dispersal of family holdings is rare, however^ and is scarcely ever 
seen except in cases of recent settlement^ as on the south coast of 
East Java to the sontb-west of Jember. Irrigation is a potent factor 
in concentration. In the Middle Province many kampojjgs have 
populations of more than 5000^ but the average lies between 500 and 
2000 persons. 

The houses are seldom close together, each standiag in its own 
garden under the shade of fruit trees. The building, which Is of 
wood or bamboo lattice-work covered with rough-cast^ stands on 
low wood or cement piles among the Simdunese, but otherwise rests 
on the ground itself. The pitch of the roof is fairly low, and brown 
tiles often replace thatch»though instances of the latter persist here 
and there. The windows are quite often fitted with shutters and at 
times with glass panes. In the Western Province the few live-stock 
arc sometimes driven at night into a fenced paddock. The oxen and 
buffaloes usually have a separate shelter close to the house, or else a 
paddock is made just outside the village atid is common to all the 
inhabitantFamily holdings are often separated from each other 
by hedges of tantimar The changing light throws on the vegetation 
in the gardens every shade of green from the pale tint of the betel to 
the sometimes metallic glitter of the palms. Among the common 
trees are species of exodc origin which have succeeded in flourishing 
in Java; for example, the kapok, or silk-cotton, tree (Ceiba petirandra), 
which was [mported from America and has a straight trunk of a 
beautiful green and at times is made to support telephone lines on 
its storied branches; and the African tamarind (Taniarinda 
whose magnificeDt spread of foliage throws a pale sieve-like shade 
on the ground. Above the 5000-foot contour the villages are tree¬ 
less, hedges become rare, the gardens are smaller, and palms are no 
longer seen in them. 

In the lowlands of the Middle and Eastern Provinces the Javanese 
village looks like a well^protected organism surrounded by tall 
bamboos like those in Annam or by low walls of rough-cast built 
with gates through them. Even when the kampong comprises 
several hamlets, it remains a well-knit social and admioistralive unit^ 
in spite of the blows struck more or less cooscienUously by Europeans 
at the old adai rules. Tt contains no separate castes, as in India, but 
nevertheless has a hierarchy based on wealth in land, from the man 
who owns a large area of suwah to the tenant who possesses only a 
few pieces of furniture. In deliberative assemblies the voting is 
1 POrmsidni (119), p. 454. 
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LUtiKiUy ic^lricted, lo nKjiibcr& ul' the highest classes, Fn iniporunl 
matters like tJic eloction of executive officers and especially of the 
mayor, the lura Or petiiigit the t^ishes of the Dutch district com- 
missioner used nearly always to prevail. 

Most Javanese viltages have groism up on sites occupied from 
time immeniorial. But Dutch influence has led to many new clusters 
of houses along the roads and near the railway stations. The island 
has the advantage of a fljie network of modem lines of communica' 
tion. Even in the mid-l9ih century it was possible to travel from 
one end of the island to the other in a horse-drawn vehicle at a rate 
of between 9 and 10 miles an hour, luggage being carried by ox-cart 
or coolies. The first two railways, built by private enterprise, but 
taken over by the Colonial Government in 1873, were intend^ to 
connect Jakarta and Semarang with the plantations in the Preanger 
and VorstetUanden Districts. Up to 1875 the innovation was 
regarded as utterly rash, and the first train of vehicles was drawn 
along the rails by buffaloes. Then the Government took a hand in 
developing the railway system, which today has 3400 miles of track 
with a general gauge of 1 -067 metres (3 feet 6 inches). In proportion 
to the area of the two countries this network is denser than that in 
Spain. Lines across the island to feed the three great ports in the 
north are joined by two main lines running the length of the island, 
on one of which the night express in 1939 used to cover in about 12 
hours the 530 miles between Jakarta and Surabaya. The lines 
radiating from Jakarta are electrified (see Fig. 23). 

Since motor-bus services increased in number, the railway system 
has been complemented and rivalled by the roads, about 12,500 
miles of which have been surfaced with tarmac or at any rate 
metalled.^ 

These fast routes have hastened the growth of towns.^ And yet 
in 1930 places with a population of more than 20,000 contained only 
7 per khl of the total population.^ Six of them had populations 
exceeding 100,000, and one exceeds half a milli on (see Fig. 10). 
The three bi^est otiL riO'ftJi -^.ncl- b-%- Ifis 

dme ccanomic focU axid there is a strong fattiily likeness between 
them. 

By adapting itself extraordinarily well to new conditioits Jakarta 
(sec Fig, 24) has kept the pre-erainence at which its founders aimed. 

^ UnToftiumEcly, tbn? b htile gMd road^itKial tn ths miderlyiiis rDck$ m Java, 
apart from ceitafn limcslcDca. The vDlcaiuc rocksp which mt basak 
andesite, ace easily decoinposcd. 

^ The £gUTt$ here are those of iht laai censm. Sinec the Mr ended, 
ibe lowns In Java have aimn very muclL 

i As asainsi 50 per oeni, m the NettierlaiHls. 
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Tlie old city is still clearly recognisable at the mouth of the prahu- 
crowded^ ChiliHiing. The abandoned 'warehouses of the Dutch 
East India Company still stand within their sheltering ramparts and 
the green water that fills the moats. The tile-roofed houses closely 
packed along the canals are now tenanted mainly by Chinese. Ip 
this part of the town there still remain the warehouses and offices of 
a few European finns as well as Government buildings, like the old 
Stadhuis with its superadded pediment rounded in ihc Dutch 
fashion. But the town has expanded far southwards away from the 
swampy and unhealthy coast. In 1808 Daendels razed the citadel 
to the ground and during the first twenty-five years of the 19th cen¬ 
tury the Weltevredcn quarter, now the centre of the town, was built 
according to his plans. This more recent quarter is 2^ miles south 
of the old town and is now joined to it by a continuously built- 
over area. Spread out around the enormous Royal Square are the 
Government ORices, consulates, big hotels, and commercial offices, 
most of which are built of concrete. On cither side of the streets 
a scries of large European shops and tokos, or small shops, were 
usually kept by Chinese or Japanese. The regularly laid-out quarters 
of Gondangia and Menteng join it to the hills on which Mcester 
Cornells (Jatinegara) stands. In this aristocratic suburb the older 
residences with their verandas, bow windows, and splendid gardens 
are in contrast with the little, ihree-or-four-roomed cottages which 
stand close together in rows giving the impression of the new part of 
a Dutch town. This was a recent development and marked the 
process of comfort due to the idnumerable domestic uses of elec¬ 
tricity, but it also betrayed the impoverishment of many Europeans 
and Eurasians during the 20th-century ceonomic crises. AH around 
the Javanese population lives in ktmipongs which are not very unlike 
the country villages. They have the same kind of housa built of 
vegetable matter and hidden among trees, and the same murmur 
of running water in which women may be seen doing their laundry. 

Owing to the linking up of its nuclei at difibrent dates, Batavia, or 
Jakarta, as it is again called {pop. 533,000 in 1930), > covers 7| 
miles from north to south. Besides, the old harbour on the Chili- 
wung has had to be abandoned and is now used only by small 
fishing and coastal boats. The river itself has been inaccessible to 
ocean-going ships since the be^nning of the 18th century. The 
modern harbour at Tanjung Priok was built 6 miles farther east to 
avoid the river silt. Its four docks are connected with Jakarta by 
^nal, road, and raiJ. In 1937, 39 per cent, by value of Uie imports 
into and 40 per cent, of the exports from Java passed through 
this port. 

1 This may peihops have reached two oiliion in 1950. 

M.I.BI.P.— 14 
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Surabaya tpop, 342,000}, on ihc Kali Mas, a distributary of the 
Brantas, ciearly developed in much the same way as Jakartii, though 
more slowly. It was only just ader 1870 that the town broke out of 
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the fortifications of the old trading station and spread southwards 
along the river towards [Cctabang and Kupang. Compared with 
Jakarta, Surabaya looks rather like an upstart—'more ostentatious 
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perhaps^ but confidcaL ft was haid hit by the economic crisis 
after 1930. In it too the basti>s and breakwaters of the new barbour 
have been reclaimed ftom the sea and furnished with hu^ docks, 
fuel tauks^ and ample equipment. It is the terminus of the great 
Dutch shipping lines. In 1937 it bandied 32 per cent, of the IsIand^s 
imports and 23 per cent, of its exports* 

Semarang (pop. 218,000; 18 per cent, of the island^s imports and 
23 per cent, of its exports) supplanted the old port of iapara only at 
the beginning of the ISlh century* The cooimst between the old 
town and the new is even greater dinn in the two towns mentioned 
above. Formerly die old town was isolated among fev'er-strieken 
marshes which could only be crossed on causeways* whilst the 
modem part, built in 1920 on the Tertiary hills to the souths contains 
airy villas and large parks facing the sea and Mt. Muryo and is one 
of the finest examples of colonial towu-plannlng in the Far East. 
The construction of the harbour was begun in 1870 beyond the 
swamps and enabled the town to export sugar, tobacco^ cassava^ 
and kapok. 

Before the war the other ports, in the north: Cheribon, Tegal, 
Pekalongan, Pasuruan, Prob^LLnggo, and Panaiukan; In the east 
Banyuw^angi; in the south Cbilachap (long known as 'the White 
Man’s grave’); and others even smaller, shared between them 10 per 
cent, of Java's imports and 24 per cent, of its exports. 

The large inland towns arc of at least two very different types. 
To one belongs Bandung (pop, 169,000) the capital of the Priangau 
Residency and situated on a terrace 2400 feet above the sea on the 
edge of a hi^ plain surrounded by volcanoes. Founded by a 
Sultan of Chertbon in the I7th century on the banks of the Chi 
Tamm, the village was moved at the beginning of the t9th century 
during Dacndels’ governorship to a site on the longitudinal Fastweg 
(-trunk road) built by forced labour. It contained only nine 
Europeans in 1846 and it did not grow until just after 1880^ when ii 
wns reached by the railway and when the number of plantations in 
the Preangers began to increase. It has not succeeded in superseding 
Jakarta in spite of the relatively cool, dry cliniate, its picturesque 
surroundings, and its plentiful supply of pure water. Only a few of 
the Dutch Government services, like the Ministry for War and the 
Mines Department, were moved thither. The Govemor-Gcncral 
usually resided at BuUenzorg, halfway betivoen the two towiis. But 
Europeans used to be relatively more numerous here than in the 
ports and formed 12 per cent, of the population* whilst at Jakarta 
they were only 7 per cent 

Bandung is a new colonial town with no trace of krafon, fort, or 
old European trading station. On the other hand* Jogyakarta 
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fpop. 117,000) and Surakam (or Solo; pop. 165,000), the capitals of 
the PrmcipaiitieSj look like the direct descendants of the Intlo^ 
Javanese capitals of Mataram. In them the kraiQn, or Princess 
palace, has been the centre of growth and, after being greatly 
modified by Muslim and^, latcrp by European influence* still harbours 
within its pale a veritable town within a town and a population of 
several thousand persons, including members of the family, servants, 
guards, and craftsmen. Outside the belt of commercial quarter and 
the pasar, one soon comes to the kampongs, which merge with no 
precise boundary into the rural dc^sa. In Jogjakarta the natives 
formed 90 per cent- of the population before the war, whilst the 
Chinese formed only 6 per cent, and the Europeans 4 per centJ 
The proportion of the various racial groups corresponded to the 
type of city; old native capital, or former European trading station, 
or modem colonial foundation. 

Whilst in 1930 the urban population comprised four-fifths of the 
'Europeans' and mote than half the Chinese, it did not yet include 
S per cenL of the natives. The lost group increased by nearly half 
a million a year, so that the towns received only a small part of the 
contingents that were regularly added to an already superabundant 
population. But during the war of 1941-45 there was a comiderable 
influx into the lown.^ 

Security has long reigned in Java. Owing to sanitary inspectioa 
and mass vaccination epidemics have done far less harm than 
formerly. Famine has been less deadly and rarer in consequence 
of transport facilities and modem irrigation w^orks. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the native standard of living has appreciably rbeo 
during the pa$t fifty years, and m particular it is not certain whether 
the food supply has increased. Java is less of a paradise on earth 
than many other tropical islands that arc commonly given this 
epithet. Travellers' Impressions vary according to temperament and 
mood, the sights expected from w^hat has been read, the places 
visited, the weather, and the season. It is surprising, however, that 
in all this swarm of humanity sordid poverty was seldom seen. 
This was due to the steady climate and the traditional thrift of the 
native, and also to the achievements of the Dutch. 

Java was the glory and at the same time ihe problem of the Dutch 
Government- The increase in supplies must exceed or at least equal 
that of a population whose average length of life is steadily rising 
without a corresponding fall in the birth-rate. At the prewar rate* 
JavTj w^ould have had a population of 116,000,000 in the year 2000 

I Sul only 2 per cenu in Sumlcarta. 

* Fceplfi mo^'ing iato ihc towiis and Eumpean plajiuuiODS come inainly from 
the di£trieis in whsch tbe ptopartlon of folk noi yving by nsrktiliure is gieatest. 
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on an area almost exactly that of England, How would it have 
been fed? 

There is no longer a great deal of land available for culdvadon. 
Irrigation works are already ^^'ctl developed and in future can only 
alfect some U2D0,000 acres, and diea only at great expen^n To 
increase die resouroK of the countiyside by means of an enhanced 
yield from the soil* popular co-operation, and the suppression of 
middlemen wHl be a long and delicate task» The mo$t ingenious 
plan for IndustrialisaLjon seems able to employ only a small fracdon 
of the aoauaj excess of births. 

There remains the possibility of emigration lo the neighbouring 
islands^ which^ unlike Java, appear to be underpopulated, Sumatni 
having 46 persons to the square mile in 1930, Borneo 10,, and Celebes 
56. But die Javanese is no ndveniurcr. As in many other peasant 
swarms in tropical Asia (India and Tongking, for instance) a life of 
poverty and undernourish men t has not developed a taste for taking 
risks. The Javanese is strongly attached to his family» his village, 
and the patch he culdvates. Besides* the utter of capital is 
often an obstacle to settlement abroad. 

Vet the prosperity of export crops in the neighbouring islands^ and 
especially in Sumatjat was bound lo attract a certain number of 
Javanese. The 1930 census showed that more than a million 
persons bom in Java were dwelling in the Outer Provinces^ 641*000 
being in the Oostkust alone. They were to some extent temporary 
emigrants: indenlured or unindeniuircd wage-earners on European 
plantations and free metayers in districts of native rubbercukivTiiion. 
Many men had come without their families and had not settled. 
Thus, between 1930 and 1936 more than 50,000 Javanese had sailed 
for the Outer Provinces under indenture, but 165,000 had returned 
owing to the economic crisis. 

By promoting little settlements of peasants the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies bad tried to settle emigrants from Java in 
other islands. This step, which had been mooted by olhcial oteervers 
as early as 18S9* was begun in 1905. Families from the very over¬ 
populated Presidency of Kedu in Middle Java were settled In the 
Lampongs Residency in southern Sunmlra near the port of Tcluk 
Beiung.i Since then whole train-loads of others have left to take ship 
at Jakarta, Semarang, or Surabaya. These petty Javanese settlers 
are most numerous by far in Sumatra, where in 1939 there were 
about 117^000 of whom 91,000 were in the Lampongs Residency* 
The despatch of parlies to the backland of Banjermasin in southern 
Borneo and to Celebes (especially to the Mandar and Falopo plains 
in the west-centre of the island) did not begin till 193S and by 1939 

1 See above p. 162. 
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bad only succeeded in establishing 670 settlers in the first year and 
6300 in the secood.i 

To anyone who knows the diSicnlties of the probkui these figures 
indicate a retnarkable result. But their inadequacy was revealed by 
the annual e^tcess of about 500,000 births. la the light of past 
experience far greater effort will have to be made if Java is to be 
relieved. Official initiative and encouragcmeni are undoubtedly 
necessary. The Government is responsible for choosing ihc arra, 
for making the road and irrigation systems and other preliminaries, 
and for the transport of the settlers. But once the nuclei of the 
settlements are firmly rooted, they should grow of theniselves, thanks 
to the accounts spread in the home town or district by families 
already established. Emigration must not look like a charitable 
deed intended to rid a peasant community of its weakest dements. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to send to the new lands 
healthy and energetic persons and to choose r^ntly mamed couples 
so that the children may be bom in the new country. From rather 
complicated calculations made by statisticians in Jakarta it is found 
that an annual emi^tion of 120,000 childless couples would be 
enough to check the growth of populatioa in Java. But this Is au 
enonnous figure and is far from being attained. Towards the 
middle of this century It was hoped at any rate to ship lOO^OOO 
emigrants a year. But the war came to upset these plans. 

I takcina {140); Brtwlc [1% p. 192; 197 tU. The JavaiH^ who mnl 

lo 5 citlc id iJte OiiErr Frovicces; numbered 2^,000 from 1935 to 194L taclUEiivt. 
Besides, ecugralkm took a few ihousaiKl Ja\'aDM out of IfidOEieaia every year, 
but they setikd vtzy nutly. Thus, in New Caledoma, where they supplied 
nearly all the plantailoa UhotUp they numbered uboui 8500 in 1938, On ihc 
oiber hand, they geoeraJly stay for good id Miilaya and SurinadH la 1950 they 
numbered about 35,000 tn the latter coumiy* where they formed 12 per «it. of 
theioiaJ populadon and were all MusSims. 


CHAPTER 10 


BORNEO 

Borneo viith in area of 234,000 square miles is the largest island In 
the East Indies and one of the largest in the world. It flanks seas 
affording the jtiosi direct routes from China jxnd Japan to the Indian 
Ocean, That U should contain so few people—it^ut 3,000,000, or 
10 to the square mile 1 and that European settlement should hitherto 
have remained so backward is really astonishing. Apart from 
factors which cannot be disdnguished, from chaDce, and from 
accidents m prehistoric and hisloriCfiL times, the physical environ¬ 
ment has an iiadoubted share of respoitsibility in this backward¬ 
ness. 

A Large^ Afassive Equaioriat Isfan£ Borneo is more massive than 
Sumatra, which itself is more compact than Java* and not so narrow. 
The coastline is relatively short. In Java the greatest distance from 
the sea is hardly as much as 60 miles; in Sumatra it is 100; but in 
Borneo it is 220. 

The relief does not oppose serious obstacles to the way inland, 
however. The interior is imp^fcctly kaowa, because only the 
western third and the south-^t part of the island are covered by 
accurate or near-accurate maps. But it is sufficiently well known 
to preclude the idea that the island is vciy mouatainous. In fact, 
most of it—three-fourths perhaps—is below the 1600-foot contour 
and about one-fourth below 350 feet (see Fig, 25). In the north and 
north-east the hills and mountains come almost down to the sea; 
but elsewhere the coast plain runs far inland, especially in the west 
and south-west in the valleys of the Kapuas and Barito. To the 
west of loQg. 113* E. and to the south of the Equator a few isolated 
peaks alone reach 3000 feet. In the east the area rising above the 
1600-foot contour forms a compact mass which is cut by the Anglo- 
Dutch boundary and commanded by short ranges or by single hills 
reaching to 3000 feet above sea level. Only a few peaks exceed an 
altitude of 6500 feet, and theu only by a little. Mt. Kmabalu,^ 
the highest point in the Malay world (13,445 feet)* is exceptionaL 

^ In 1930 ihe popuJatioti fn the Indenesiai] ponioQ k said id Tia^-e numbcicd 
2,16^,000; that of Briiisli BontcD wus c^ttmalcd ai 953,000 in 1951. 

^ The highest pe^k ftfler Kinabalu appean to be Munid (alxsiit SOOO feet). 
ThkiDDLmtali] is silLuEedin the vzzy meunEaiuOus dbmet in which ihe boundarits 
of Sarawak. North Borneo, and the Indoriesian fceiritory mcei. The dbtrki 
was eisploned during ihe recent war. Sec T. Harrisson (I4da). 
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But this mountain is merely the culminating peak of an bobled hill- 
mass in the extreme north of the island. The ranges are by no means 
as continuous as was imagmed before Borneo was crossed by the 
few Europuns who have explored it. Bold relief, detached la 
character, rises steeply from a hilly area or a moderately low plateau, 
The watershed between the Kapuas and Kutai (or Mahakam) was 
crossed by Molengraff at an altitude of 2600 feet near the middle of 
the island. The lines of hilts do not join in a big central knot, but 
seem rather to conver^ on the north end, as is the case of the 
Philippines; and it is with them, and not Celebes, that a comparison 
of structure is appropriate, although recent changes have ended in 
giving them very dissimilar outlines. 

Borneo as a whole still forms part of the Sunda shelf, that is, of 
the old plinth projecting from the continent of Asia, and, like the 
east of Sumatra and north of Java, the island represents a remnant 
which has escaped the most recent positive movements. Its pre- 
Tertiary geological history is far from being unravelled. Crystalline 
rocks—granite, gneiss, and schist—outcrop at many points in the 
little discontinuous ranges which bound the river basins. The 
most compact granite core has been recognised in the Schwaner 
Mountains in the south-west of the island between the valj^ of the 
Kapuas and Bari to. But crystalline rocks recur elsewhere in smaller 
outcrops. For insiance, on the huge steep-sided cone of Mt. 
Kinabalu, which rises abruptly from the plain and was long regarded 
as a volcano. Primary and Secondary sedimentaries are represented 
by limestones which are pierced with caves where salangane swallows 
nest and which give a rugged appearance to the coast plain of 
Brunei; and by the group, called *Danau formations’ by Dutch 
geologists, which comprises quartzites, shales, sandstones, and lime¬ 
stones, mingled with ancient eruptive rocks and has a total thick¬ 
ness of as much as 16,000 fect.^ Orogenlc activity seems to have 
worked from west to east and thus to have extended the cooUnental 
area at the expense of the geosyndine which has now shrunk into 
Macassar Strait. The pre-Tertiary folds in the west and centre of 
the island run from west to east and gradually curve round to the 
north-cast. The Cretaceous was a period of great folding, and 
most of the granite probably came into its present position at that 
time. 

The Tertiary deposits arc belter known owing to the attraction of 
the coal measuras and oil-bearing strata, and they cover about two- 
thirds of the surface of Borneo, though they are often masked by a 

) Beds similar to the Danau formatiens ate atso found In ihe soutborAiiAani 
with a Tadiolarian appeamncc. (E. Saurint &$udes giohgiqtiti sur t’lndoMne 
dn }kad-Esi- Bidi, Soviet Gioiog. /niocAinr, axil, 1. Hanoi, IWS, p. 7S.) 
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tdalively this Qiiateraaiy mantle. In the west there an sedl- 
cieataries which seem to have originated in lagoons or lakes or to 
be merely continental and whi^ have remained almost horizontal. 



In particular they form large expanses of reddish, UDfossUiferoiis 
sandstone which gives rise to plateaus deeply incised by valleys and 
which is sometimes, as in the Muller Hills, overlaid with Tertiary 
or Quaternary lavas and tuHs. The whole of central and western 
Borneo with its mantle of Tertiary beds tiJts down very gently under 
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the South China Sea, beneath which MoleugraafT recognised at no 
great depth the surest traces of the draioage system of the now 
largely drowned Sunda shelf. 

Eastwards the almost undisturbed continental Tertiary beds pass 
into jnarine deposits of sand, marl, and even limestone dong 
Macassar Strait. These sedimentaries are in places as much as 
26,000 feet thick and prove the great length of thne required to 
accumuhue at the bottom of the ^syncline detritus from lost 
lands that must have stood on the site of Malacca Straits and the 
South China Sea. The beds have been alTectcd by folding which 
continued at least into the Pliocene. The strata, which in places 
have been turned into a vertical position ^ have been given art 
orientation nearly parallel with the east coast, in particular to the 
north of the lower Kutai and in British territory at the northern end 
of the island. According to Rotten^ the facts essential to the 
e^tplanation of the existing relief are: the great erosion which 
follow'ed on the Pliocene movemcnt^i a relative low'ering of the sea 
level* a fact attested by the frequency of narrow, sieep^sided valleys 
in the intenor; and, lastly, post-gl^^i^^ submersion and the deposition 
of sediment which followed. The folding was not accompanted 
here by volcanic manifestations as intense as those in Sumatra and 
Java- The lava which fills the valleys around Mt. Niut in the 
Chinese Districts north of Foniianak reveals comparatively recent 
eruptions. But Borneo contains no active volcano and does not 
have the advantage of that natural enrichment of the soil which is so 
important in the other two islands. Hnrthquakes are rare: an 
average of four a year as against 43 in Celebes and 55 in Java. 

Between the often scarcely perceptible waterpartings fotrrted by 
the Tcfdary hills the rivers quickly deposited sediment and silted up 
the inlets caused by the post-glacial submersion. Big lakes persisted 
in the valleys of the Kapuas and Kutd. In the wide southern plain 
drained by the Barito and the Big and Little Dyak Rivers w^hich 
converge m the Banjermasin district the strajghlening-out of the 
meanders has left many swamps, called Danau, which spread widely 
in time of flood and b^ome sheets of clear» brownish water shut in 
by the great forest. In the diy season they are only hollows ftllcd 
with black mud and dotted with pools. Long before reaching the 
sea the rivers branch out and wind between muddy islands over¬ 
grown with nipa palms and mangrove. Some of the deltas already 
push right out into the sea, especially that of the Kutai. But the 
general appearance remains that of a recently drowned coast. 
South of the Kutai many little streams end in steep-sided estuaries 
like BaBk Papao Bay. 


1 ftuuep (J2), p. 305. 
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On this huge, rugged isltind, in which hi^ mounuins are exce[>- 
lional, the equatorial climate Imposes its dull ueiformity more than 
anywhere else in the East Indies. On the coast and on extensive 
lowlands the thermotneter oscillates feebly all throu^ the year 
round 77® F. and 79^ F. The trade wind and monsoons, weak as if 
enfeebled by their passage through the belt of calms, penetrate far 
inland; yet tb^ often seem to be replaced or masked by land and sea 
breezes or valley and mountain winds which are themselves usually 
without strength. The Celebes Sea off the north-east coast is 
reputed to be one of the calmest in the archipelago. Typhoons are 
nearly always mild—and me loo, for in forty years only three 
violent cyclones have been recorded and then only on the extreme 
north of the island. 

Of course, the advance of knowledge will introduce some diversity 
into the monotonous picture. Meteorological stations are few and 
far between and are nearly all on the coast. As elsewhere in the 
tropics, the rainfall system determines the regional shades of 
difference. Most of the Island gets between ICO' and 150 inches 
annually, well distributed through the year. The amount increases 
from the coast inland because of the greater mean height of the land. 
This is clearly seen in the Kapuas valley, where Pontianak (on the 
delta) gels 127 inches, Semitau (about 100 miles from the coast) 
140 inches, and Putus Sibau (140 miles from the sea) 175 Inches. At 
most of the stations November, December, and January are the 
wettest months, but in the west of the island the driest moitth still 
gets between 4 and 7 per cent, of the total precipitation for the year. 

Along the east coast the rainfall is also very evenly distributed 
over the whole year, but Is less plentiful. The lower Mahakam 
valley has only between 65 and 70 Inches, the lowest rainfall recorded 
in the island. Only in the north and south-east can one speak of a 
dry season. In the north this occurs in April, when the north-east 
trade wind ceases to blow. In the lower valley of the Barilo at 
Banjermasin and its backland the driest month (July, August, or 
September) gets only between 1 and 3 per cent, of tbe total rainfall, 
The Meratu Hills, a low obstacle indeed, but running parallel with 
the coast, no doubt make the south-east trade into a foehn. The 
annual menus exceed 120 inches, but at times, as in 1914, drought 
may last for two whole months, and drinking-water must then be 
brought by sea to Banjermasm. 

Perhaps two-thirds of Borneo are covered with evergreen forest in 
which, and especifllly in the south-eastern half, Diptcrocarps pre¬ 
dominate both in number and heigjit. But here again the traveller 
who crosses the island brings away not only the impression of 
liucuriant forests, but also of stretches of secondary scrub and 
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savanas covered with ferns or tail, hard grasses. These degenerate 
forms are here as elsewhere the direct result of buiiian action. Their 
continued existence is no doubt favoured by the occurrence of a 
short dry season in the north and south-east of the island; but they 
are also found in regions of tjpical equatorial rains lihc the valley of 
the Kapuas. On the whole, they occur wherever population is 
densest. 


PEOPUr 

Dyak and htaiay. Borneo is the home of the Dyak.i But this 
name, which foreigners apply to all the uncivilised people in the 
island, does not denote a population homogeneous in origin or mode 
of life. There are no Negritoes or Pygmies as there still are in 
Malaya and the Philippines. Anthropologists distinguish a type in 
which the dominant feature is a Mongoloid bTachycephalic skull 
and which includes the Kenyas, Kayans, Bahans, and Ibans; and 
another consisting of the doIichocephaLic Klementans, who inhabit 
a large part of Sarawak, the Kapuas valley, and the whole area south 
of the Kutai. The existing population is the result of a series of 
expulsions and mixtures which ethnologists and linguists are trying 
to unravel. It was mainly in the south-west and north-west that the 
most recent waves of Dyaks (Ibans and Klementans), coming no 
doubt from Indo-China and the Philippines, must have penetrated 
into the island, driving the older peoples eastwards. 

Pure pyaks may be reckoned as foniung one-third of the total 
population. Th^ occupy the interior, but in fact very unevenly. 
Extensive areas remain uninhabited. So, in some places in the 
central mountains and on the boundary between Dutch territory and 
Sarawak, the streams, though obstructed by rapids and swollen by 
sudden and dangerous spates, are, toother with the tracks made by 
wild beasts, the only routes by which explorers can pass. The 
skilful Dyak boatmen have to portage their frail canoes, hollowed 
out from tree trunks, from one clear stretch of water to the ne.xt. 
Quite recently a German named llelblg with one European com¬ 
panion and four Malays travelled in this way for a week without 
seeing o habitation and meeting only a few titnid Dyaks, many of 
whom were sutiering from goitre. They lived by hunting and 
collecting forest products, and they still regarded White men as 
strange and superhuman beings. Their dress was in some cases a 
mere loincloth made by beating bark with a wooden mallet until it 
became very fine material. 

Elsewhere the population is denser, and groups usually live 
together in dwellings built on tall piles. The length of the houses 
> HelKs (147,147a); Vroklage {89). 
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depends on the number of families Living in Lhem. They are ofteii 
only some 30 feet long, but may be a$ mticb as 1000.^ The fumitiire 
consists of hunting equipment and fishing tackle, basketwork of all 
kinds, calabashes, and bamboo tubes for drawing As among 

the Mois in French Indo-Chioa^ the most x-aluable things are heavy 
bronze gongs of Chinese or Japanese origin and large imported 
earthenware pots in which are kept fruity pickled vegetables* and 
alcohol made from rice. Amulets of hens’ feathers sprinkled with 
blood hang on the partitions m evidence of ritual offerings to the 
household gods. Under the soot-coated roof timbers in some 
dwellings hang the blackened skulls brought back from a head-hunt 
by the occupant in his youth or even by his father and Long ago 
stripped of their flesh by vermin* 

Dyak hospitality, which years ago was made famous by Wallace, 
is generally praised by European travellers. Ethnologists indig¬ 
nantly deny the epithet of savage which clings to the name Dyak. 
Nieuwenhuis^ describes the people of the upper Kapuns vaUcy and 
of the upper and middle Mahakam above the 2000-foot contour as 
well formed* healthy* clean i and living in fine communaJ houses. 
The Madangas of the backland of Brunei have bright eyes, are easy 
of movement, wonderful boatmen* and unsurpassed w'alkers in the 
forest. Dyak haiidicmfts are well knowTi. Dress varies* Above 
the square of cotton cloth caught up between the thighs many 
Dyaks put on a kind of vest and a big sun-hat with small ornaments. 
Tattooing is general* but besides this they w^ear bracelets* leg rings, 
and heavy earrings which stretch the lobes. Among the Sea-Dy^s 
the women enclose their busts in a rattan corset. In the interior 
head-dresses are adorned with magnificent argus or hombill plumes. 
The weapons are a big shield, a lance, a blow-gun which is someiimes 
7 feet long* and a sword with a heavy blade and a hilt that is in some 
cases splendidly carved. Their piston-fitted tinderboxes in which a 
vigorous compression of the air sets fire to some tow, and the 
piston-bellows designed to ruaintain and blow up the spark are 
reiuarkabjo contrivances; but it h uncertain whether they w^ere 
inventions, imitatioDs^ or importations from abroad. The Dyaks 
in the interior already live mainly by agriculture. They till patches 
of soil which have been cleared by fife; but often too they cultivate 
a rice field which is i rrigated by fairly cfTective methods . The 
gardens adjoining the dwellings produce allspice, betel and arcca nut, 
sugarcanei vegetables, and various kinds of fruit. When there is a 
shortage of food, their chief stand-by is often the pith of the sago 
palm which sometimes grows in dense thickets nround the huts. 
The pith is grated, kneaded in water, and dried in the sun. The 
i Sec above, p. t05. ^ tn Schrickc pp. 11 ff. 
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harvest festiva] is & time of noisy feasting and singing of traditional 
songs carried on far into the ni^t to the sound of gongs beaten by 
men and the tapping of digging-sticks on the floor of the bouse by 
women. 

Gradual stages of transition from a savage state to civilisation are 
observed. The development has taken place under the same in¬ 
fluences as in the rest of the East fndies. A distinction is oftmt drawn 
between Sea-Dyaks and Land-Dyaks. Perhaps the practice of 
irrigation together with many beliefs and customs spread from Indo- 
China and India. About 1350 the island was under the influence 
of die Indo-Javanese kingdom of Majapahit. Malay settlement had 
long been established in coastal districts, and in particular in the 
lower valleys of the Kapuas and Kutai and along the south coast. 
On coming into contact with them the Dyak redeemed his reputation 
by adopting the Malay language and becoming n Muslim. Pigafetta, 
a companion of Magellan and the historian of his voyage, who in 
] 521 visited the capital of Brunei, describes the impressive ceremonies 
which took place at the court of the Sultan, then one of the most 
pow'erful in the Malay world. Brunei was destined to give its name 
to the whole island. In the south the delta of the Barito remains 
one of the citadels of Islam among the Malay peoples, and with the 
ports in Java right opposite and the equatorial climate already 
weakening, Indo-Javanese influence seems greatest there. It is the 
land of the Banjarese, who arc a mixture of Dyak dements with 
Arabs, Malays from Johore, Javanese, and Bugis from Celebes. 
They have a ready understanding, live in clean villages, and cany on 
a prosperous trade. They are fanatical Muslims, and many of 
them go on pilgrimages to Mecca. They hate Europeans, yet they 
adopt many Western customs and also cultivate the most paying 
export crops. In the district of Ulu Sungei the density of popula¬ 
tion reaches the figure of 121 persons to the square mile, which is 
quite exceptional in Borneo.* 

Chinese have been attracted to the west coast by minerals and 
especially gold mines. To the north of the lower Kapuas they 
founded the small, but fairly vigorous states of Mandar, Montcrado, 
and Bengkayang which were serious obstacles to European penetra¬ 
tion. 

EXPLOITATION 

European traders were attracted to Borneo mainly by its gold and 
diamonds as well as the pepper from the Banjermasin district. The 

r Mohr (9S), p. 491. Apart from this district of Ulu Suitgci and the sub- 
divisjon in which miimal oil and coal ok worked, the Residency of South and 
East Borneo has no more than 515,000 souls (1930), or 3 persons to the square 
iDkle, and these live only on the hanks of iho rivers. 
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first agent of the Dutch East Lndia Company, GLUis Micbidszooiu 
was murdered in 1606. The rival eSbrts of the Dutch, English, and 
Danes clashed with the secret or open hostility of the Banjarese, 
There was a monotonous and bloody tale of agreements made and 
broken, Europeans slain, and native ears and noses cut off in 
reprisal. The Dutch were the most tenacious and at the end of the 
18th century obtained the cession of the kingdom of Banjennasin 
by a treaty recognised in 1826, Yet the troubles, murders, and petty 
warfare went on in the interior until the end of last century. 

The two great names in the esploralion of Borneo are those of 
Rhenans Miillcr, who was muidcted by the natives in 1824, and 
Schwaner (1844-47). Methodical eKpIoration was later undertaken 
by the engineers of the Dutch Mining Coips which was formed in 
1858. 

Penetration into the northern portion of the island was carried 
out mainly by the English,^ and the Dutch had to admit English 
sovereignty there. After the middle of the I8th century the English 
proceeded to acquire the tnasiery of the Straits of Balabak and 
Sibutu between Dutch territory and the Spanish-owned Philippines, 
The best harbour in the island is situated here at Sandakan. They 
succeeded in thrusting aside the competition of American firms and 
of taking advantage of the expeditions of Overbeck, an Austrian, 
whom Bismarck would not support. The British North Borneo 
Company was formed by charter in London in 1881. English 
infiuence also extended to Sarawak, thanks to the success of a lucky 
adventurer, James Brooke, an Eu^ishman born in India in 1803. 
Fitliiig out a ship at his own expense in England, he ofTcred his 
services to the Sultan of Brunei, who was being harassed by pirates 
and troubled by rivals for his throne. In 1841 as a reward Brooke 
was given the tenitoiy of Sarawak with the title of rajah. Sarawak 
together with Brunei was placed under British prolecdon in 1888. 
The island of Labuan had been ceded to England as early as 1846, 
Situated at the entrance to the Bay of Brunei, it was important as a 
port of call for steamers on the way from Singapore to Hong Kong. 
The whole of this northern part of the island was placed under the 
supervision of the Governor of the Straits Seltlemcnts, who became 
High Commissiooei of Brunei, but only Agent in Sarawak and 
British North Borneo, By holding Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
Sandakan, England commanded the main passages leading from the 
South China Sea into the Indian and Pacilic Oceans. Besides, she 
outpaced the Neiherlaods in the development of Borneo, although 
she ruled scarcely one-third of the area and population. 

In 1946 Sarawak was ceded to Great Britain by Rajah Brooke 
X Mt. Kiiwbilu was dinbed Tar the Am lime in 1844. Enr'quR (144). 
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aad became a Crown Colony, In the same year North Borneo, in¬ 
cluding Labumit was given a simila r status. Bnmej remams a 
Protected State under its SulLan. North Borneo^ Sarawak, and 
Brunei* together with the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, now 
form the Malayan Union under the supervision of the Commissioner- 
General for the United Kingdom in SouLheast Asia. 

The mineral products of Borneo are more or less equal to its 
agricultaral ir^urces, but do not fulfil the long-dierished hopes 
which the island's long-standing lepuiation seemed to justify. At 
the end of the J^Sth century a large number of Chinese immigrants 
were atuacted especially to the area known as *ihe Chinese districts' 
in the valleys of the rivers Sambas and Landak. About 30,000 
Chinese not only worked the placer gold, but aJso attacked the lodes. 
They formed themselves into societies, boi^me the real masters of 
the country, and were subjugated by the Dutch only after a long and 
bloody war. In consequence of this struggle, mining activity was 
greatly curtailed and remains weak. The Chinese no longer played 
much of a part in the extraction of precious metals in the western 
districts, and they had to face the competidon of hide European 
enterprises and even more that of natives. The latter work with 
primitive outfits and melt down the metal in earthenware moulds for 
the local manufacture of jewelry and false teeth* The quantity 
produced is much inferior today to what is obtained in Sumatra and 
leaves but a smajl surplus for export. Another gold-bearing district 
is Tana taut to the east of Banjermasin. 

Diamonds yielded a good profit iu the time of the Dutch East 
India Company, the market being in Batavia. The efforts of the 
Dutch Colonial Government to re-start opemtions during the 19th 
century were without result. Some gem cutting is done at Marta- 
pura near Banjermasint but nowadays the exports are insignJEcanL 

European interest in coal-rmning is of recent date, the hrsi to be 
associated vifilh the work being Simonar* a French engineer (ISSO). 
But coaJ had previously been mined by Chinese and natives. The 
coal is of moderate quality. It comes from Tertiary measures which 
are very scattered, but lie on the surface or at little depth, and are 
nearly all on the east coast to north and south of the Kutai. Since 
the Govcrninent mines in Pulu Laut (an island off the south-east 
coast of Borneo) were closed in 1932. the coal has been worked 
wholly by private firms, some of which operate down to a depth of 
650 feet. Javanese miners are engaged on contract, and improved 
equipment is used* The most productive field in 1937 was at 
Rantanpadyang to the north of the SankuHmng pcdinsula. But the 
total production did not amount to 500p(XK) toas. The coal was 
inainly used by shipping and rubber-mills^ but the supply did not 
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mee: the demand ia Borneo, aad some had to cxime from Ombilin 
in Samntra. 

Even if the English aad iDdoaesiaa production added 
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together, Borneo would be seen to have produced less imnertil oU 
than Sumatra before the rescent The main oilTield in British 

territory is sitimtcd in the Baiam dbtrict to the south-west of 

1 Scfice 1946 rFroduction in British territoiy has nipidb^ inoeased in lh« Scrui 
fkld. !n J952 mnn than S mlJtidn tom of emde oil were ednetfit 
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Bruael within ihfi borders of Sarawak. The chief oil-held in 
Indonesian territory lies in the Kntat valley, but there is another 
important one on Taraknn Island. They both belong to the 
Batavian Petroleum Company, which was the original company 
out of which grew the Royal Dutch Shell Company. The drill- 
rigs, which were originally at Balik Papan, were later removed 
into the forest, from whose midst rise the derricks and silver-painted 
tanks in which the oil is stored in the first instance. Oil and gas are 
taken by pipe-line and tanker to Balik Papan, which is about 90 
miles from the most distant wells. Here the oil is refined and 
shipped. Yet Balik Papan is the most pleasant town in Borneo, 
with its pretty residential quarters built on hills whose slopes come 
right down to the shore. About 1000 Europeans in the pre-war 
population of30,000 formed the laig^t White community in Borneo. 
In 1941 it was seriously damaged by bombing, but has now been 
reconstructed and modernised. 

Pontianak and Banjermasin are bigger and older towns, but are 
less pleasant for Europeans. They are the outlets of the most 
densely populated districts in the island. North of Pontianak there 
are 50 persons to the square mite and in the Banjermasin district 
between the Barito and the Meratu Hilts there are 130. Steam 
launches ascend the Kapuas as far as Putus Sibau 140 miles from 
the sea, and the Barito as far as Puruk Chau about 220 miles up, 
A few motor roads run inland. The two towns have grown up on 
the muddy banks of the Kapuas and Barito, where buildings have 
to be erected on piles. Chinese still form a third of the total 
population in Pontianak, the former chief gold town. Banjermasin, 
formerly one of the great pepper marts, had the advantage of being 
the administrative capital of the whole of the Dutch portioa of the 
island as well as a position opposite Surabaya, and it was favoured 
by the spread of native rubber cultivation. The latter development 
was due mainly to the activity of Banjercse traders and remind one 
of the rise of Iambi in Sumatra. The east coast also exports rubber 
and, in addition, fairly large quantities of pepper. 

In the Indonesian portion of the island European plantations were 
far fewer and less extensive than in Sumatni. Nor do those in 
British territory seem to furnish proportionately more of the exports 
from those colonies, where rubber is today more important than 
copra, sago, and even tobacco, which was formerly the chief product 
of North Borneo. 


CHAPTER II 


CELEBES 

Celebes takes us into eastern Indooesia. It is no longer a matter of 
emerged portions of a fairly shallow snbmaiiDe platform. To tJie 
east of Borneo the Snuda shelf sinks abruptly into Macassar Strait 
Nor U this deep a unique feature* for farther east the submarine 
relief evinces an estraordiimry comple3dty of narrow sills and deep 
basins. The land breaks up more and more, and the pieces become 
smaller and smaller till the heavy masses of Australia and New 
Guinea point to the exisienoe of another barely submerged pisiform. 
In this part of the archipelago Asia crumbles and tn fact comes to 
an end- 

FecuHar Cftamaer of Cekb^s. Celebes is in striking contrast 
with its neighbour Borneo and also with lava. In area it comes 
between these two difTerent islands^ but it is distinguished from 
them by its extraordinarily irregular shape and outline which* owing 
to the four long peninsulas converging on a central knot round Lake 
Poso, makes it look like some strange insccL The actual form of 
these peninsulas is due to the conflict of folds running in dUIercnt 
directions. Ii has been suppose that the build of Celebes was not 
fundamentally different from that of Borneo* but represented a 
condition previous to that reached by the larger island, in which 
former arms of the sea have been fllJed up by river silt. 

In truth the structure of Celebes* which is no less strange than 
its shape, reveals by comparison with the islands of western Indonesia 
a new development la which vertical movements often of very great 
amplitude have played a leading part, Pre-Teniao' history remains 
very obscure here. Ancient rocks, in particular schists and gray- 
wack§s* outcrop at many places and are relatively more imporlaui 
than in Borneo, Sumatra, or Java. Perhaps they are remnants of 
the old continent which Abendanon names iEquinoeda and which 
disappeared completely uuder the waters of Teihys as early as the 
end of the Primary period. Some great orogcnic movements which 
caused extensive emersion have been placed by Abendanon at the 
beginning of the Tertiary, The deposits accumulated in the geo¬ 
syncline were uplifted in folds whose axis ran NW-SEh* and 
granite intrusions mark out and consolidate these folds. 

The Oligocene was a time of erosion and Ie\'eUing, and Celebes, 
like all westem Indonesia^ developed into a peneplain. From the 
Miocene epoch onwards great vertical movemenU gave it its peculiar 
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shape. The platform consisting of rigid materials did not resist the 
strong forces of uplift which have been repeated, with spells of 
activity separated by intervals of rest, until present lime. The 
end of the Pliocene and the Pleistocene W'crc times of maximtmt 
intensity. The uplifted crust broke and sank in large slabs* Hence, 
the relief is one of extraordinary contrasts. 

Submarine relief, which was accuraldy plotted from the soundings 
of the SndUus, is quite diCTerent from that around Borneo, Except 
on the east, Borneo slopes very gradually down under the sea. In 
Celebes, on the contrary* great depths are found near the coast aud 
the inlets are veritable trenches deeply cut out as if with a gouge. 
They give a sounding of nearly 140D fathoms at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Boni and close on 1650 ai the mouth of the Gulf of Tomini, 
If the sea level fell by 60 fathoms, Borneo^ Sumatra, and Java would 
be joined to ludo-Chinai whilst Celebes, on the other hand* would 
have its shape but little modified. A negative movement of even 
500 fathoms would nut make it unrecognisable. The peninsulas 
would grow longer, the one in the south-east sending out a point 
towards the Sula Islands and the one in the south-west (Macassar) 
branching out to touch the eastern ends of Java and Flores. But, 
though in a shrunken form, the gulfs would continue to lie between 
the peninsulas. The broken coastline of Celebes bears some like¬ 
ness to that of the Feloponnese and Chalcidice; but here the gulfs 
arc far deeper. 

Subsidence has not only given Celebes its w'himsical otuline: it 
has also determined the relief of the interior^ Fractures cause a 
strange compartmentation. Many Tift valleys occur in the island, 
the largest of w'hich is certainly the Fossa suras!na mnmng nearly 
N.-S. from Pain Bay to the Gulf of Boiu and occupied by several 
streams* These rifts still contain bkes^ like the big Lake Peso in 
the centre, 1600 feet above the sea, and Lakes Matana and TowuU 
at an altitude of about lOOO feet in the Verbeek HiUs. 

The uplifted portions which escaped subsidence stand in many 
places bclween the depressions as very slightly tilted surfaces and are 
to be regarded as remnants of the Otigoecne peneplain which rises 
to an altitude of 6600 feet iu the centre of the island and is dissected 
by erosion into long, narrow strips. According to Abendanon, this 
peneplain recurs in the north and even in Mindanao, and it crowned 
here and there by humps usually carved out of granite. The area 
above ihe 660(Ffoot contour is relatively neater than in Borneo. 
Many peaks to the west of Lake Foso rise above 8000 feet and in the 
Latimojong Hills at the base of the Macassar peninsula to nearly 
10,000 feet 

The uplift has naturally started a funous erosion which emphasises 
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the diversity of the rocks. To the norDi of Macassar it has attacked 
a fairly shallow Tertiary liaaestooe strattiro and given rise at some 
distance from the sea to a typical karst whose cUflSp aSp for iostartce^^ 
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those at Maros. rise abruptly from the plain and are precipitouSp cut 
into fantastic shapes, and honeycombed with caves. In other 
places^ for example^ ta the Quarles Hills to the north of the 
Latimojong range, volcanic tuffs ore fiercely slashed into narrow 
ridges. 
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Vidcanism wti 5 very btease in the Miocene period and again al 
the end of ifae Pliooene and PldstocenCp that during the con¬ 
vulsions of uplifting* when it Laid down vast sheets of kva and tuff; 
but today it is dormant nearly everywhere. The two best-known 
clusters of volcanoes are at opposite ends of the islnndr ^ne in 
Macassar and including Ml, EoDt]:^m„ the other at Mauado^ where 
Ml. Klabat lifts its sharp cone and hot mud springs still rise close to 
Lake Tondano- Only at this end of Minahassa peninsub, or in its 
continuation in the Sangihe Islands* and in an Island in the Gulf of 
Tomini has any volcanic actirity been seen since the year 1600. But 
though there is no further fear of eruptions, the islaud^and especially 
the north-eastern disirict^—is aifliclcd with violent earthquakes. 
The instability of the crust is indicated by great anomalies in the 
force of gravity which have been recorded aU round the Banda Sea. 

The presence of coral reefs* which arc most probably of Quater¬ 
nary fommiion and which rest on Upper Tertiary folds at an 
altitude of more than 3000 feet, b another proof that the vertical 
movemeniii have been repeated until a very recent date. The patch- 
work of uplifted blocks and areas of subsidetice b no doubt stiU in 
process of making. The generally rocky coast often rises in high 
cliffs whose precipitous faces are broken by ledges due to recent 
variations in the level. That is why there are few good harbours. 
Away from the coast the valleys often narrow into gorges* and their 
wider portions are almost always due to the presence of a tectonie 
depression. The rivers arc broken by many falls and sweep along 
huge boulders right down to within a short distance from the coast. 
Great screes often litter their slopes. The plain between the Gulfs 
of Maudar and Boni* which joins the rocky ridges of the Macassar 
peninsula to the centre of the island* is exceptional. It is the out¬ 
come of an uplift which is still going ors and is being extended on the 
west coast by the River Sadang* which sweeps down an extra¬ 
ordinarily large quantity of sedimenL The irregular gradients due 
to this tectonic instabUity have promoted river capture; and a Dutch 
geologist has remarked of the rivers of Celebes that tiicy generally 
flow in the opposite direction to the one expected. 

The relief together with a great variety of exposure to winds from 
the sea causes marked differences of climate and especially of rain¬ 
fall. The more easterly position^ closer to the continent of AustraJia^ 
causes the mean precipitation to be less than that of Borneo. The 
total decreases to 48 inches distributed among only 104 days at 
Gorontalo on the south shore of Mmahassa peninsula; to 42 inches 
in 102 days at Luwuk near the end of the peninsula that separates 
the Gulfs of Tomini and Tolo; and to a mere 21 inches in 81 days— 
the lowest figure in the whole of the East Indies—at Palu at the 
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iniifir end of a bay on the west eoasi not quite I” south of the 
Equator. But most stations get between SO and J20 inches a year, 
Rantepao at an altitude of 2300 feet, at the inner end of the Gulf of 
Boni, actually has nearly 133 inches. 

But the rainfall system varies greatly. We must limit ourselves 
here to saying that in the north of the island where the Equator 
crosses, rain falls all through the year, and dense forest covers the 
greater part of the area above the 1000-foot contour. In spite of 
the fairly long-established practice of clearing by fire, the variety and 
beauty of the ferns* the vigorous growth of rattans, the abundance 
of other palms, and the profusion of orchids crowding on the ^ees 
and of the Araccffi and mosses in the undergrowth, give a peculiarly 
luxuriant appearance to the mountain forests around Manado. 
which get the benefit of deep volcanic soil On the driest lowlands, 
for instance near Corontalo, around the Gulf of Tolo^ and at the 
inner end of Palu Bay, a xerophilous vegetation of Casuarinacea, 
Dracenas, Cycads, and even Euphorbias and Opimtias makes its 
appearance. 

Although the rainfall in southern Celebes does not on the whole 
seem less, it occurs more irregularly during the course of the year. 
The dry season is particularly marked on the west coasts of the 
peninsulas on which during the southern winter the south-easi 
trades assume the character of a foehn on crossing the mounlain 
ridges. Thus, 78 per cent, of the 112 inches of mean annual rainfall 
at Macassar occurs during the four months from December to 
March when the north-west monsoon is blowing, January has the 
high total of 27 inches* whilst August gets only 0 43 inch, which is far 
less than the 1^5 inch tha t falls during the driest month at arid Palu. 
So the dense evergreen forest appears only at high altitudes. Less 
vigorous than in the north, it gives way farther down to savana with 
teak and to sparse scrub which leaves the limestone rock bare or 
splashed with patches of lichen; and it has almost disappeared before 
the advance of cultivation in the Macassar peninsula. On the low^ 
lands around the town of Macassar there is a great contrast between 
the rainy season with flooded riccficlds and the southern winter 
when the streams dry up and the scorched riccfields bristle with 
dusty stubble after the grain has been harvested. 

Since WalJacc^s time Celebes has been famous for its peculiar 
fauna, which is nnoihcr outcome of isolation and compartmentation. 
The latest researches have somewhat modified the conclusions of 
the bold and brilliant naturalist. Wallace laid great stress on the 
poverty of the island in animal species and the lo^ character of the 
species that did occun which were mostly quiic diflferent from those 
found in the neighbouring islands and showed closer aflimties with 
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Madagascar and the African mainland. He emphasised not only 
their specific individnafity, but also their morphological peculiarities. 
For instance, the shape of the wings of the buiterfiies, which are 
ofLen very beautiful seemed to him to confimi both the ancient 
geological character of the island as a remnant of a very old^ 
fo Lindt red continent and the univer^aliiy of natural selectioit and 
the struggle for life which had been so forcefully expounded by 
Darwin. The progress of knowledge since Wallace''s lime requires 
some modJiicatiQn of the exaci; terms of his theory and leads to the 
view that Celebes was less isolated than he thought, that most of the 
species merely mark the transition between western and easieni 
Indonesiap and that the Cynopitbecus, the aitoa or dwarf bufialo, 
and the babirma (which resembles the stag and ts also like the boar 
w^ilh its curved upper tusks) are merely exceptions. The fact 
remains^ however^ that few countries show such slraoge local 
peculiarities and that coinpartmcntatlon itself gives rise to a great 
variety of living associations in the interior of the island. This 
variety is seen also in man. 

Dh'^rsUy of tke PopulationJ In spile of its far smaller area^ 
Celebes has a larger population than Borneo. In 1930 the island 
contained 4*232,000 persons, which is 57 to the square mile. This 
superiority may be regarded as due to the length of coastline, a more 
fertile sotf and an equatorial envirocuiieDt of a kind less over¬ 
whelming to man. All the same, Celebes lags behind Java, though 
the two islands have much the same area. Celebes lacks Javans 
large proportion of soU whose fertility is renewed by acUve volcanoes 
and her facilities for internal communicatioD. The island is closer 
to the formerly wild and almost empty AustraJian mainland and is 
more remote from the main sources of Eurosiaa civilisatiDn. 

As in western Indonesia the population is very unevenly dis¬ 
tributed in the island. The most favoured districts are the two 
farthest from the centre. On the one hand, there is the Macassar 
peninsula, in which the mean density rises to 194 to the square mile 
and even reaches more than 325 to the square mile near the capital; 
and on the other hand, there is the long northern arm, where the 
Manado district has about 130 peisons to the square mile. The 
total area of both these regions is quite small, and outside them 
the mean density falls to 13 to the square mile. 

This curious efistribution of population is due partly to soil nnd 
climate and partly to external inllueaocH The most densely peopled 
districts arc those in which volcanoes are either still active or were 
so till lately and which are inhabited by civilised communities. 
These are Macassar and Bugi m the south and Minahassa in the 
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nonhp huimn selUemcnt becomwig ^parsei: among the ‘wild' tribes 
who are represented especially in the centre by the Torajas. In 
fact^ an extraordinary, cellular arrangement of races ensues from the 
cornpartmcntation of the relief. Whilst, if the coastal Malays are 
ignored, Borneo is inhabited by a single linguistic type^ the Dyaks» 
scholars distinguish in Celebes eight groups of dialects, each at 
least as different from the others as are those in the little islands of 
eastern Indonesia. The fact is^ communication between the divergent 
peninsulas of ibis tcniaclcd island is far more difficult by land than 
by sea. 

Macassar \V 2 S destined to receive the first contributions from Asia 
and the West. In the I4ih century U was certainly influenced by 
the Indo-Javanese Kingdom of Majapahit and shortly afterwards 
by Islam. Like the Javanese, whom they resemble physically, the 
Macassarese and Bugis became Muslims, though they remained 
faiihfuJ to a number of animistic practices. The mode of life of 
these two peoples differs little. They are both cultivators and sailors^ 
Their skill as navigators certainly struck the Europeans on their 
arrival In the archipelago at the begumiug of the 16th century. But 
since giving up piracy, the Bugis have engaged in coastwise traffic 
and oversea trade more than any others. Their ships^ are met with 
all over the East Indies. The broad bows* high poops, and genera] 
build point to a oonjunction of various kinds of influence—Arab^ 
Chinese^ and even European. The Buginese couimunity, which 
numbers about 1*500,000 souls, is the largest in Celebes and swmms 
all over the archipelago. Buginese colonies which keep in permanent 
touch with their homeland are found along the coast of Celebes as 
well as in southern Borneo* in Bali* Lombok, and many islands in 
the Gr&ote 0^)sL Buginese merocnarics were even employed in 
Siam at the end of the I7th century.* 

In southern Celebes the Macassarese and Bugis both use pUe- 
dwellings grouped in villages of twenty to forty families. Ow'ing to 
the persevering efforts of the Dutch adminisinitiorit the villages have 
improved in cleanliness and heallh. Popular gatherings are en¬ 
livened by the bright colours of the red, blue, or green sarongs. The 
chief crop is swamp rice. It is grown only once a year owing to the 
drought in the cool season and i$ less carefully tended than in Java 
or Bali. Mai^e has gained ground of late in the interior. 

At the other end of the islandt more than 600 miles away as the 
crow flies, the Minahassans have developed rather differently and in 
a still more curious way. Facing north on the whole aud showing 
signs in their language, physical appearance, and complexion of 
former connexion with the Philippines and even with Polynesia, 

J I>aiiipier(3)jii,p. 119. 
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they ncniaiiicd in greater isolation than the southern peoples up to 
the 19th century^ although out of hatred for the Spaniards the fint 
treaty of alliance with the Netherlands was concluded in 1697. As 
was the case in the interior of the island, there was continual war 
between groups of villages. Dress often consisted of a mere girdle 
of bark. But colTec and mbsionaries entered Minafaassa from 1820 
onwards. The exotic shrub was cultivated by a system of forced 
labour under the eyes of Dutch overseers with the support of native 
chiefs, who quickly grew rich. The subtle flair of the Chinese 
brought them to this very distant Lslaiid, but they did not increase 
as they did in Sumatra and Borneo: and in 1930 there were barely 
40^,000 of them in the whole island.^ Protestant missionaries 
preached the Gospel and opened schoolSp In 1859 Wallace was 
already va-unting the effects of this'paternal despotism' and thought 
the country altogether changed. To him the population seemed the 
happiest, most peaceful* the best equipped materially, and the best 
educated too in the archipelago. Nearly all the Minahassaus are 
Christians today, though their Protestantism is naturally still full of 
pagan beliefs and customs. Nowhere else in Indonesia does school 
attendance reach such a hi^ percentage, except perhaps in the 
Minangkabau distriet, where the people are Muslims. 

Certainly* no other group of people in the archipelago feels itself 
to be so 'European^ as the MLnahnssans. They readily take to the 
Western dress. Besides* many Dutch settlers and officials had 
married native women.^ Many young men went to Java to cam a 
living as officials or as clerks or accountants in private firms, 
Miuahassn lost no opportunity of displaying its loyalty to the 
Netherlands and proclatmcd itself the twelfth province of the 
Union. ^ Manado* the capital, with Us strongly built* airy* spacious 
wooden houses, which stand on piles amid floAver gardens surrounded 
by quickset hedges, is situated on one of the most beautifu] bays in 
the archipelago and is backed by an impressive volcanic setting. 

The Gorontalese and Mandarese, who are situated between the 
Minahassaiu and the Macassar-Bugis, are the most important other 
groups seitlcd on the coast of Celebes. The name Toraja is given 
to the inland peoples, and especially those in the centre of the island. 
They number about 550,000 and, in fact, form a collection of 
numerous tribes which at the beginning of the 20th century tvere 
still waging continuous war on each other* On the other hand, as 
they suffered from slave raids by the coast natives, they used the 
difficult relief as a protection and kept their customs^ especially the 

1 As ^^insl 134,000 In Bomca and 44SpfXM) m Sumatra. 

2 C^baton (14), p. 330. 

^ Bcnisqucl (250), p. 130. 
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curreni practice of bead-bunting. Tbetr vilja^ were usually 
perched oq hill-tops or ridges and were made iuto veritable fortresses 
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with the huts dose together between earthen embankments planted 
with bamboos. They live by hunting, hshing, and coUecting, and 
by cultivating rice and maize in temporary clearings made by lire. 
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Dutch ofhdd argaiUsauou and nrnsioimti^s have begun to change 
the Tnrajas completely, and intestine wars have nearly ceased. 
Part of the people now Uve m permanent villages budt along the new 
roads, and sawnlt cultivation h spreading. Cannetits of beaten 
bark have quickly given way to imported leKtiles, 

Diversfiy of Froduetio}!. Forest products consisting of rattan, 
resin and various gums (especially copal), feathery and the pelts of 
wild animals stiLL fumisii part of the island exports, though they do 
not include the chief product^ viz. copra- The coconut tree is 
cuitivaied as a cash crop to some extent every where on the coast, 
not only on the Macassar peDinsulR and around Manado, but also 
at CorontalOf Donggala, and on the Talaud and Sangihe fslands. 
Maize, which wtth rice is the basis of local diet, is growti mainly in 
the baekland of Macassar and Paiima, where it provides a surplus 
for cxporL Coffee, reputed to be the best In Indonesia, has suSered 
as in the other islands from American competition. Large estates^ 
both European and native, are still found behind Manado, Macassar, 
and Palopo, at the inner end of the Gulf of Boni. Nutmeg and 
kapok occupy but a small place in the exports. 

Trade passes through a large number of ports, but Macassar ^ (see 
Fig, 23) is the only one provided with modem equipment and is by far 
the busiest. In 193Q it had a population of 85,000. Scarcely anything 
remains in the low^n of the old capital of the little native kingdom 
of Gowa, which was forced in 1667 to recognise the sovereignty of 
the powerful Dutch East India Company. The harbour has not 
been laboriously dug out of mud, as have those of Jakarta, Surabaya, 
Belawan Deli, and Palcmbangt for it has the advantage of a terrace 
of coral rock which allows ships to come right up to the fronts of the 
houses and, besides, it is sheltered from storms by reefs lying farther 
out. Since 1396 these advantages have been strengthened and 
extended by much construction. Macassar has spread out com¬ 
fortably along the dry terrace planted with tamarinds and canarimm, 
the commercial dty being separated from the European quarter by 
Forr Rotterdam. It is not only the chief port in the island with 
almost a monopoly of the coast-wise pr<i}m traffic, but also a port of 
call and on entrepdt touched at by big steamship lines, and it is 
connected with Java by an air sen^ice. Ii is especially well situated 
as a collecting centre for the commodities of eastern Indonesia, and 
it is the w^orld's largest rattan market. 

1 Lelimmui (9fi), p 128. 


CHAPTER 12 


EASTERN INDONESIA 

To the east of Celebes aod Java the fragmentation of the East Indies 
continues right up to the mainlands of Australia and New Guinea. 
In an area measuring some 1300 miles from Bali to the Am Islands 
and more than 900 from north of Halmahem to Timor the islands 



themselves represent only about 60,000 square miles. Timor, the 
largest, measures barely 11,500 square miles, 

A certain structural scheme which was pointed out at the be¬ 
ginning of this work is evident in the fragmentation. To the south 
of the Elan da Sea the Lesser Sunda Islands dearly prolong the 
Addaman-Snniatra-Java arc whtdi has been bent into a hook by 
contact with the coniinenial shelf of Australia. North of the 
Banda Sea the scheme is far less clear. The east-west grain 
noticeable in Buru and Seiang and in Sula, Obi, and Misul runs 
through the Banda arc, but at the same time seems to be coutiDued 
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in the still imperfectly known mpuntaias of New Gumea. Farther 
north the outline of Halmahera resembles the Minahassa end of 
Celebes in suggesting a aiill unproven connexion with the north- 
$outh ridges in the Philippines. 

Though, as we have seen, the pneseDl forms of the islands are the 
outcome of very recent tectonic movements during the Upper 
Tertiary and Quaternary periods, these movements have however 
alTected more ancient material. Lower Tertiary and Secondary 
beds occupy a lar^ part ofTintor. The variety of the rocks greatly 
helps to differentiate the isbnds in this archipelago. Triassic or 
Neogene limestones raise their rugged relief in contrast w^ith heavy 
crystalline masses. But the recent antore of the formation h proved 
by the abnndance of eruptive rocks and coral, and many islands are 
merely very recent or even existing volcanoes. Every type of coral 
formation is exemplilied, from the barrier reef to the atoU, not to 
mention those carried by vertical movetnents to great heights above 
sea level. Forests of Jiving coral often delight the eye. Their 
delicate shrub-likc grotvths, visible at a depth of five fathoms in the 
astonishingly transparent water, are one of the marvels of eastern 
Indonesia with their accompanirnem of sponges, enormous sea- 
anemones slowiy waving their hundreds of arms, brightly coloured 
fish with strange shapes, and huge orange and pink medusee. 

The fragmentation of the archipelago and the complex events 
which gave it its present form explain the diversity of the flotn and 
especially that of the fauna. Endemic species which abound in 
eastern Indonesia have won it a fame that U already of long standing 
among naturalists. Birds and insects show an astonishing wealth 
of specific and morphological types. Their shapes are often 
peculiar, and their magnificent colours dilTer from one island to 
the next. 

Above this basic diversity appears a remarkably clear development 
which is, in brief, the outcome of the transition from Asiatic and 
Malay lands to Australia and Melanesia. It is marked by an im¬ 
poverishment of the animal world, at least in the higher forms; and 
mammals fall off eastwards till they number only a few species, 
including bats. Human life diminishes too both in quantity and 
quality p PopulEtion decreases in density, and there is a drop in the 
level of civilisation, measured by the usual standards. Lastly, we 
should have to add that there is a falling off in the vegetaUon, were 
the falling off not restricted to the southern region where the Sunda 
arc in Timor approaches to witbln about 300 miles of the Australlaii 
deserts 

Distance from Etirasia retarded colonisation, but the natural 
fragmentation and the absence of any at all strong human group 
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favoured foreign domination^ Jt seems likely tliat over the greater 
portion of the region an originally Papuan populatiOD was partly 
driven eastwards and partly assimliat^ by inunigrants from the 
west. The development was carried out m first by Malay traders 
from Java and particularly from Celebes and later by Chinese, 
ArabSj and Europeans from their respective homelands. These 
newcomersp and m particular the last named, restricted their efibns 
for a long time to a few tiny islands—Termite and Tidore in the 
Moluccas and Amboina in the Banda group—whose monopoly of 
the production of valuable sptoes earned world-wide fame for them 
in days gone by. Today tliat mono'poly is no more. The beginning 
of this century witnessed the gradual penetration of the Dutch mto 
islands scarcely known before and the rise of fresh resources in these. 
Regular services of the Royal Packet Navigation Co* (K.F.M.) 
began to connect most of the islands with western Indonesia by way 
of Macassar* As a result of Dutch organisation Ambolna has be¬ 
come a great centre of air services. The hopes roused by agricultural 
settlement and abo^-o all by prospecting for minerals in New Guinea 
were bound to benefit eastern Indonesia too. 

The geographical classification of thcae scattered islands which 
can be made in the IJ^t of the foregoing general considerations 
coincides fairly well with the definition of the chief adminlstmtive 
areas. Eastctn Indonesia is divided into two distinct parts by the 
5th degree of latitude S. To the north of it arc what, by e;ttendj]ig 
the original meaning of the name, ruay be called the Moluccas; to 
the south are the Lesser Sunda Islands, in the west of which* how¬ 
ever, are Bali and Lombok fonning a sub-group which dcserv^es 
special treatment. The eastern limit is fonn&l by Misul and the 
Kei and the Aru Islands. 

Bali and Lombok* Bali and Lombok are two sea-girt beads bt 
this string of volcanos which has already been described as clearly 
marked in eastern Java, Miocene Emestones reappear with their 
karstic feat tircs in the south of Bali* in die islet ofNusa Penido, and 
more extensively m the south of Lombok* where they arc cut off 
from the volcanic rocks by a depression larger and more open than 
in Bali. But the hills and soil of the two islands are mainly of an 
eruptive character* and the volcanic hili-masses still present very 
recent* though rather complex, foitn$K Below the summits lakes 
sleep in the calderas. Mt, Agung in Bali and Mt, ElJnyani ia 
Lombok tower up respectively to 10,300 and 12,400 feet above the 
sea and arc landmarks seen from afar. Batur In the north-east of 
Bali is the most active volcano today. In the depression which 
corresponds to Ihe atrio on Vesuvius and has its eastern portion 
occupied by a lake, little adventitious cones already ctad in vegetation 
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are surrounded by blackish, scoriaocous lava. The Iasi flow 
destroyed a village in 1926. In former limes its eruptions were far 
more powerful and ejected enormous quantities of matter chiefly 
towards the south. Tuff and breccia, which occur in masses 
gashed by narrow gullies and eroded by a violent surf, give rise to 
very fertile soil. 

Drought occurs at certain times however. On the north coast of 
Bali at Sin^raja, near the chief port of Buleteng. the rainfall is only 
47 inches. The mean annual total increases slightly at Ampenan 
(54 inches) on the west coast of Lombok at the end of the central 
depression. As in eastern Java, the drought is greaiesi in the north 
of the island where there is shelter front the south-east pades. 
During the southern winter Singaraja has only 1*5 inches during the 
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four months from July to October. In this season many streams 
dry up or are very small in volume. 

The fragmentation of the relief and the irregularity of the rainfall 
have exercised the ingenuity of a swarming population. In some 
remote districts there persist little communities which arc at times 
termed aborigines. For instance, in the mountains of Bali there are 
the Bail Agas. who have a fairly dark complexion, a relatively 
angular body, and remain almost exclusively attached to the old 
animistic cult; and similar characteristics are still seen in Num 
P enida and the nearby islets os well as in the some 3000 Bodhas in 
Lombok. But they have been overwhelmed by the influx of 
immigrants which began in the distant past. Communication is 
immemorial between Bali and Java, which are separated by a very 
narrow strait, and Hindu influence spread rapidly from one island 
to the other. Large migratioos from Java to Bali took place in the 
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9th ceoiuo' and even more at the be ginnin g of the I6th. When the 
rndo-Javanese state of Majapahit succumbed to the blows of IsLam^ 
communities which rebelled against the new- faith and remained 
loyal to their iraditional chiefs crossed the strait Thtis^ Bali 
remains the archipelago’s repository of Indian religions evicted from 
western Indonesiap Neither Islam nor Christianity has taken hold. 
Frankly, no evidence of pure cla^ical dogma, BrahminisUc or 
Buddhist, can be found here. On the contrary, the beliefs and 
practices of the people reveal an astonishing and wonderful syn- 
cretisitt of immemorial traditions and foreign importations into a 
very beautiful island. 

In this Balinese form of Hinduism the mixture is well compounded 
and no flaw is visible. Enriched with exotic elements, it has become 
deeply rooted in this fertile soiL The gods have multiplied and 
have gaihcted together in an astonishing brotherhood. Influencing 
and cross-breeding freely with each other. The people of Bali 
'worship what they meet in the morning on leaving their houses\ 
a 17th<entury traveller tells us.* The veneration of the great 
Indian divinities has been grafted on to a very vigorous amimism^ 
whose multiplicity of rites is intended to induence and propitiate 
innumerable spirits—spirits of smoking volcanoes, rivers* and 
forests, spirits of the house and the ritefield, and, above all* spiri ts of 
the dead. The foreigner is struck by the crowd of shrines, or puras. 
These are large temples frequented by all. Their big gates of grey 
lava are decorated w^ith many colours and give access to a scries of 
courts surrounded by buildings. Of such a kind is the temple of 
Bezaki, which is on the slopes of Mt Agung and almost inaccessible 
in the rainy season. Then there are the smaller temples in the 
market places {pasar) and in the villages and those belonging to 
peasant societiesp Lasdyt little household temples with tiny roofs 
of thatch, tiles, or galvanised sheets are grouped round the family 
dwellings. Altars and white memorial shrtoes are dotted about the 
fields. Every i mportant act i n thb isle of the gods requires a religious 
ceremony which is often of touching grace or fiercely impressive. 
The traveller never forgets the processions of light-browTi women 
and girls bearing on erect heads simietan, or oOeriogs of fruit and 
flowers artistically arranged. They look like a sort of antique frieze 
adapted to the tropics. Bui the traveller also remembers the 
embarassment and t^ kind of honor felt at the sight of wholesale 
cremations, of vociferous bearers disputing over exhumed bodies 
and balBing the evil spirits by their circuitous and jerky gait, and at 
the acrid reck rising into the scorching air from the pyres of hundreds 

1 CHearim (9). U, p, 195. 

^ Sumenbdni (£5). 

M.EP.B.—16 
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of corpses oa ihc ground or on catafalques marking the social 
standing of the castes. 

Balinese Hinduism is isolated bctvreen Java and Lombok, for 
Islam has indeed almost wholly won over Lombok and has kept its 
hold, although the island came under the domioation of Bali in 1740. 
About 30,000 persons in west Lombok speak Balinese, but Sasak 
converts to [slam form the great majority (65S,0OO) of the popubtion. 

Dutch penetration was late and bloody. Sitting in his coach the 
King of Bali received European envoys as early as the end of the 
16th century, but it was only in 1894, after a military expedition 
which began with a defeat, that Lombok was occupied and placed 
under the direct rule of the Dutch. Part of Bali remained inde¬ 
pendent until 1908. The complete subjection of the island follotved 
the famous pupuinn. In the course of which the last princes to hold 
out threw themselves with their dependants, wives, and children on 
the rifles and guns of the Dutch troops and, when not killed by this, 
stabbed themselves with their Arises. 

The European oBicials have made intelligent efforts to preserve 
Bali's extraordinary peculiarities. They have kept a strict eye on 
new-comers and restricted their activities, only a few thousand acres 
having been conceded to Europeans or Chinese. 

In any case, European agricultural settlers would find little land 
available in Lombok or Bali. Population has increased in ih^ 
island-refuges, and the density figures resemble those in Java, In 
1930 the human burden on the land was 450 persons to the square 
mile, in spite of the high mean altitude above the sea. This teeming 
humanity is fed only by the exercise of skill that is wonderful 
oonsidcring the implements used. Certain it is that irrigation is 
organised as thoroughly and as well in no other part of Indoocsia, 
Both relief and climate make it difficult, but the Balinese and Sasaks 
are past masters in the art of diverting and distributing water from 
the Streams. Thtur embankments, the bamboo aqueducts they 
throw across ravines, and their underground canals, which are some¬ 
times more than half a mile long and look like prapholes as they 
come out on to the valley-slopes, win the admiration of European 
en^neers. 

As in all Monsoon Asia, irrigation here is connected with ri« 
culUvaiion. The broken relief has been admirably put to advantage 
for the arrangement of the sawa/ts. These spread over the plain s and 
also climb very sleep slopes. The terraces, which are often only one 
or two yards wide, follow and improve all the minor features of the 
slopes, go down to the walls of gorges, and venture right to the edge 
of narrow spurs separating canyons cut in the tuff. They may be 
seen in the beautiful valley of Tampaksiring in Bali, which is famous 
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for the tombs of the princes cut in its rock wails and for the sacred 
springs which gush out in its hollows. The landowners using the 
same irrigation system combine into agricultural societies, or 
subaks, each having its own temple and meeiing periodically to 
arrange the work in the ricefietds and organise the festivals connected 
with it, in particular those held at harvest time. I-ierc again the 
density of population b proportionate to the area of sana!is and to 
the fertility of the soil. It is 1165 to the square mile in the district 
of Gianjar in south Bali, but only 260 on the northern slopes of the 
island, which are more arid.' The average area of sawaft per head 
of the population is 0-22 acre in Bali, 0-32 acre in Lombok.^ 

But the rice from the sau-ahs is no longer sufficient for local needs. 
The cultivation of the upland variety also benefits from skilful care. 
The tegals arc themselves very often terraced. The sight of them is 
particularly striking oa the limestone plateaus, where the terraces 
along the contour lines extend as far as the eye can see and often 
surround the innumerable hemispherical hilts in the tropical kam 
right up to the summits. This is seen m Nnsa Penida, where 
the density of population amounts to 290 to the square mile. The 
permeable rock makes water so scarce that the inhabitants of the 
blet have to catch the rain in pots and hollows in the rocks. Be¬ 
sides, most of the villages hai-e a common cistern lined with clay and 
covered with a lid. In the dry season Livestock is watered at springs 
OD the coast several hours’ walk away. On the south coast some of 
the springs rise more than 650 feci above sea level and are reached 
only by means of ladders. The number of ebtems was recently 
increased by the Dutch Colonial Government, The cuUivaiioti of 
upland rice has become careful horticulture. Rock projections are 
broken away and pebbles are removed or used for building low walls. 
On the narrow terraces the hoe is the only implement used and b 
generally wielded in a squatting position. On the tegals the native 
grows certain varieties of rice as well as mai^e, which in the hilit 
becomes the chief food. Beans, sweet potatoes, cassava, yams, and 
groundnuts are sometimes planted among the cereals. The coconut 
palm remains the noble and graceful ornament of the whole country¬ 
side up to the 2600-root contour and far from the sea air. In Bali 
the chief export crop is coffw> which nowadays b mostly derived 
from the Coffea robusta,^ In Lombok the chief crop is tobacco. 

Stoc krearing is another source of income. The Batioesc ox, which 
was carefully tended by the Dutch veterinary service, b famous 
throughout the archipelago. It is a small beast iviih a red coat 

* Mohr (98), p, 487, ? 0-19S acre in Java. 

^ CQffea arehicitt which is open tefk to itself utd gron^ id a heishi of SO feet 
fonns real woods between SOOO and 5000 feet above the sea. 
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splashed with white and is shipped as far as Singapore to be used as 
a diau^t animal or for slaughter. Owing to the failure of Islam in 
Bali, pig'kceping is prosperous and leads to a fairly large trade. 
Minor niiat industries continue to be active. 

In these densely populated islands man's influence on the landscape 
has already gone very far. Bits of natural scenery just hold their 
own in west Bali, where the Dyembrana jun^es are still almost un¬ 
inhabited and harbour stags, wild boars, and tigers, in the same 
island fine woods crown the upper slopes of the volcanic hUI-mass, 
but nevertheless timber has to be imported for building. The area 
under cultivation covers about 64 per cent of the total, which is 
greater than in Java. In Lombok it is far more restricted and covers 
only 37 per cent, because of the smaller area of volcanic soil and the 
difficulties of irrigating the wide Praya plain in the south-west of the 
Island. Xerophilous ve^tation with its duiJ, leathery, or succulent 
leaves is far more extensive in Lombok and includes little mimosas, 
opuntias, and euphorbias, which even in Java clothe the most and 
parts in the east In the line of Sunda Islands Lombok is the first in 
which the approach to Australia becomes evident to the naturalist 
owing to the presence of a large number of aniinaJ species related to 
those of that continent. Tigers and other wild beasts ate wholly 
absent, but there is a large number of birdsr pigeons, kingfishers, 
and, above all, parrakeets like the little white cockatoo which en¬ 
livens the countryside with its shrill erics and pretty yellow crests. 

In both islands most of the population lives in large villages, The 
typical Balinese village is arran^ on a regular plan and is crossed 
by a wide avenue bordered in some cases with fine trees and cut at 
right angles by narrower streets. These mark out the rectangular 
blocks occupied by one or more family dwellings, Each house is 
surrounded by a clay or dry stone wall higher than a man and 
sheltered from the tropical rain by little roofs of reeds, rice-straw, or 
tiles. A well-to-do peasant’s house contains two or even three 
distinct courtyards. In the first stand the cowsheds, the rice bam 
(perched high on tall piles and covered with a stecp-pitched rooQ, 
and in some cases the buildings meant for housing guests. Then 
around the central court arc grouped the dwellings of the proprietor 
and his relatives. These are built on a brick foundation, have 
narrow doors, and are usually without windows. Lastly, there is 
the site of the temple, or songguA, dedicated to the ancestors and 
household gods and surrounded by shrines belonging to individual 
members of the family. The village itself has its temple, or pure 
dfssa, nearly always placed in the village centre on the spot where 
the periodical market, or pasor, is held. On the other band, the 
cemetery and the esplanade reserv'ed for cremations are outside the 
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village at the end of the utain central streett ^'hich is wide enough for 
ritual processions* 

Tlie Leaser Swida Islands. Human setiJement becomes far less 
dense eastward of Lonabok. Though the area is six times as great 
as that of Bah and Lombok^ the population is barely larger, being 
2,000»000 instead of 1^800,000^ or about 70 to the s^^uare mile. 
Nor is the decrease eastwards regulaT. The density varies from 190 
to the square ttiiJe in the volcanle district of Maumere in east Flores 
to less than 26 to the square mile on the hmestope soU in east SumbaJ 

tn truthp the edbets of low rainfall are more or less aggravated or 
corrected by the type of soil As a rule, drought is less marked on 
the north coasts, but is severe nearly everywhere for six months at 
least when the trade wind from the cast prevails. Waingapu in 
Sumba^ being situated at the kmer end of a bay opening north¬ 
eastwards, gets 30 inches of rain a year, whilst Kupaag at the 
south-westem cud of Timor and fuhy exposed to the monsoon from 
Asia gets nearly twice as much. But at neither of these stations does 
the rainfall from May to October inclusive amount to 2-8 inches. 
The year’s rain is shared by 79 days in the capital of Dutch Timorp 
but by only 56 iu the chief town of Sumba. In the dry season most 
of the streams dry up before Teaching the sea. The evergreen forest, 
which still covers nearly a third of the surface in west Sumbawa, 
exists only in patches in Flores and Sumba; and beyond them it dies 
away not to reappear before the Tenirabar, or Timorlaut, fslands. 
Apart from the Boriissus flabelliformls (or ImiarX whose sap crystal- 
Uses into su^ and whose leaves are natural water containers and 
are used for roofingp and the Casuarma equisedfolia (or JdaoX w^hich 
is dotted about on the lower slopes and stony valley bottoms in 
casieni Timor,^ the typiEi^ species are trees with dull, greyish leaves 
that fail in the dry season. Examples are: the cucilyptus, which 
grows spontaneously in Flores, Timor* and islands farther east; the 
Buieafrondasa^ whose meagre foliage belies its name; the Meiaieuca 
cajepufi; and acacias. There are many species of Apocynese, 
Euphorbiaccx, and thorny bamboo. S^mialum alburn,^ w^hich was 
meptioned in Camoeus* poem, is a semJ-parasitic tree or shrub 
which abounds in Timor on rough soil and abandoned hdangSt but 
□ever forms pure stands. The impoverished, monotonous scenery 
already foreshadows Australian scrub. Tuks seldom reach great 
height, but have twisted trunks and zigzag branches. They are often 
scattered about on savanas of leathery grass whose metallic reflec- 
lions glitter in the bnlliant sunshine. In some vaMeys thorn bushes* 
creepers* or cliuribiDg plants form InipenetrEble thickets* The soil 

I Mohr (9S). p. m. J Wiitoudt (tajj, p. 343- 

^ Van Sleeriis (56), p. 393* 
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is sometimes even bare. Limesione islands like Rou and Savu look 
from the sea Like rocky scorched deserts. 

But the soil varies in pcrmcabiJity as much as in fertUity, In fact, 
the most up-to-date researches confirm the complexity of stnicluie 
in thi^ line of Islands whieh at fiTst ^ight might be thou^t to be alike. 
Volcanoes are no longer present everywhere. To the east of Sum- 
bawa the series of islands splits into iwo^ and in the bulge towards 
Australia made by Suniba and Timor round the south of the Savu 
Sea volcanic activity ceased before the end of the Tertiary. The 
most recent signs of activity are found in lava flows in north Timor. 
Except in a few outcrops of granite and Secondary rocks, Sumba is 
wholly formed of Tertiary sedlmentaries^ mainly timestoae, which 
rise no higher than 4000 feet. The greater part of Timor is of 
primaryi. Secondary^ and Tertiary rocks of very varied appearance 
and gathered into a complex structure. Brouwer* who* following 
Moiengxanffp carried out a frujiful geological survey of the Lesser 
Sun da Islands in 1937^ terms it Alpine^ But he stresses the fact that 
it is the outcome of a long series of orogenic moveTnents in which 
horizontal displacement was often greater than vertical. Meta- 
morphic schists outcrop here and there, as a rule forming heavy 
masses which rise to 7750 feet in Mt. Mulls in the Dutch part and to 
9SOO feet south-west of DilH in Portuguese territory. In some places 
the common rocks are sandstones, marlsp and limestone of various 
ages and appcamitce; for instanc^p Keogene limestone r<^ting on very 
folded Eogene, as in Sumba. But there are also Triassic limestones, 
and these sometimes form typical karstic plateaus, as in east Timor^ 
where they rise near Biulo to a height of more than 4000 feet. In 
other places, however, they are broken into gmall steep'Sided me^as 
standing separately on the lower rock and called fatus by the people 
of Timor. These /itesas often look like remnants of aqueous rocks 
others have certainly been moved by landslide at a more or less 
distant period. The relief shows that Timor underwent a long period 
of erosion at the end of the Tertiary and was widely submerged 
before the last very recent and imev^en movements of uplift indicated 
by the existence of Quatemajry coral formations at altitudes that 
% aTy, but decrease fairly regularly from the centre of the island to its 
two ends. 

On the other hand, in the islands which immediately prolong the 
Sumatra-Java-Baii-Lombok arc the effects of vuJcanisiti remain 
everywhere evident. The mantle of eruptive rocks is almost con¬ 
tinuous, except in Sumbawa, and it hides all the rocks older than the 
end of the Tertiary. However* two series of existing volcanoes are 
distinguished. One includes the volcanoes in Flores, Lomblen* and 
south Pantar together with Mt Tamboro* which is situated in the 
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north of Siunbewa and rivals Kmkatoa in vio!enc«. The other h 
situated on the east of Wetar and is strewn over the little islands that 
form a hook round the Banda Sea, Aloe and Wetar, which are be¬ 
tween the two lines of still active cones whose summits are often 
crowned with steam from solfatarns, have oot erupted since the end 
of the Tertiary, Volcanic morphology has been obliterated here as 
in northern Timor. It all looks, says Brouwer, as if volcanic 
activity was more and more sustained with distance from the 
continental shelf of Australia and as if this huge buffer had first 
stirred up eruptions by its resistance and then had stifled them under 
a pile of rock-waste or a fine of new folds. The structure is simpLer 
than in the secondary Sumba-Timor arc. The Upper Tertiary is 
still folded, but neither imbrication nor transported matter b vbible. 
Very recent vertical movements have greatly influenced the evolution 
of (ht relief. Conformably with the profile seen in the southern 
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arc, uplifted Quatemary coral formations drop gradually dow^ to¬ 
wards sea level w^estwards and eastwards from Alor and Wetai, In 
the north as in the south longitudinal, transverse, or obhq uc fracture 
often seems responsible for the coastline as well a;s for depressions 
inland, like the one seen in the Timor axis to the south of the highest 
range, 

Tf native traditions are to be beUevedp the widening of the straits 
between Solor and Adonara and between Paniar and Lomblen must 
be attributed to very recent subsidence following on earthquakes. 
The inhabitants of the areas submerged must have taken refuge 
on other islands. Vatter places the last movements in the t7th 
century. 

In all the Lesser Sunda Islands the lowlands arc small and narrow. 
The southern islands are the most massi\'e and least attractive. In 
Timor the mountains rise steeply from the north coast The least 
difficult gap IS that of the River Comoro to the west of Dilli, ^e 
capital of the Portuguese colony. Farther south the mountoios 
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change lo low hiJlSp but the width of the coast plain, in which the 
rivers end in marshes, barely exceeds three miles. 

Mt. Tamboro in Sumbawa and several volcanoes in Flores exceed 
a height of 6600 feet> Eut as in Java relatively easy passages e^l 
between these recent cones. The coastline ofien seems to have been 
determined by recent eruptions, as in Ende Bay in the south of 
Flores, and the deep iadentations of this island arc in contrast with 
the smooth lines of Sumba and Timor as well as with Alor and 
Wetar. The east-ivesi road built by the Dutch in Flores crosses 
some three times from one side of the island to the other. 

Among the human groups hving east of Lombok the Papuan type, 
which was not wholly absent from western Indonesia, becomes very 
common. Stature is taller, complexion darker, and facial features 
more marked. The prominent nose with its pronoimced bridge is 
sometimes aquiline^ Local peculiarities are also strengthened hy 
the diversity of dialects, costumes, and dwellings. The dialects 
spoken east of Flores m Alor, Wetar, and Timor arc more closely 
related lo those of Amboina and Serang than to those of Flores and 
Sumbawa. The dwelling may or may not stand on pitci.^ In 
western Timor the hut$ are cylindrical with a conical roof resting on 
a central post. In the east the Belus build oblong houses with 
rounded ends. In many places the popubtlon of this island is 
scattered, although in the mountains there are little villages packed 
together in an enclosing wall of stone. In Flores the Mangarais 
often Jive in communal houses holding many families. Sometimes, 
as among the Dyaks, one or tw'o such habitations hold the whole 
village and are often jserched on a ridge. 

The basis of the diet is irtaize. Here and there sago is in]p>ortajiit, 
particularly in Wetar. The cultivation of rice on irrigated terraces 
seems generally due to a more or less ancient imiiugratjon of 
Javanese or Malay settlers who, for instance at the east end of Timor, 
settled on the coast. Ground under permanent cuhi\'ation, whether 
jflimA. Sega!, garden, or plantation, occupies but a small part of the 
whole area. For instance, only 4-5 per cent, of the sultanate of 
Sumbawa comprising the eastern porLion of the island is cultivated 
permanently. Here continuous forest still covers 33 per cent , whilst 
the rest b used for collecting, for pasturage, and for tadirng.^ 

Asiatic infiueELc^ dies away gradually along the Sun da arc. and 
savage customs &till persist in many places. The last ripples of lado- 
Javanese smiture seem lo have r^ched Timor about 1200 and to have 
gone as far as the west coast of New Guinea about 1350. Islam 

1 van Huyen (^>. pp, 114 ff. 

2 Kupcnjs(J 62 ), In Timor the Atonic arc contirimlly JestroyiDg die Tomt 

jtnd the soif by ovmtocking ^nd abuse or the system. 
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itsoir, which is still so vigorous io Lombok, disappears farther east, 
and the work of Christian missioDaries has mel with success tn 
Flores, Sumba, and Timor. The demand for forest products and 
spices has for a very long time maintained some trickles of trade 
between western Indonesia and these distant islands. 

The prime movers in this trade were Malays, Arabs, and Chinese, 
little colonies of whom were found by the Europeans on their arrival. 
The former supremacy of the Portuguese at this end of the then 
known world is recalled by the division of Timor. After difficult 
negotiations in the middle of last century, Portugal secured Dutch 
recognition of her rule in the eastern half of the island as well as in 
the little enclave of Ocussi on the north-west coast. In spite of his 
admiration for Iberian colonisation, Wallace was struck on Janding 
at Dilli with the contrast betHcen the wretched mud and wattle huts 
and the swarm of officials in glittering uuifonns." Some attempts 
have been made to grow crops for export; in particular, coffee in 
the southern mountains and tobacco. But little of this activity 
remains. 

Before the begmntng of the 20th century the Dutch had scarcely 
secured a footing here, except in the little island of Damar between 
Wetar and ^nda (1664) and on Kupang Bay in Timor (in the 19th 
century). Since 1907 they have focused their attention on these 
islan^ of the Gfoote Oost. Before the war the K.L. M. ran weekly, 
fortnightly, or monthly services connecting most of them with 
Macassar, Surabaya, and Jakarta. Plantations of coffee, tobacco, 
and sugarcane have been detieloped mainly by natives around little 
ports like Kupang. However, the Arabica has been falling off in 
Sumbawa since 1932, and officEal propaganda in favour of Robusta 
has met with little success. The Dutch veterinary service has worked 
effectively to protect and improve native domestic breeds, and 
buffaloes and little horses are shipped from Sumba and Sumbawa 
mainly to Java, Other products are usually passed through 
Mac^sar and consist of sandalwood, resin, hide^ staghorn, and wax 
obtained from the huge combs which are hung on the upper branches 
of trees by the Apis dorsata, Sumbawa, Timor, and Flores already 
have a modest layout for tourists, with some rest houses, or jmsattg- 
graium. The beautiful crater lakes In Fiores, which are coloured by 
salts, afford the most famous sight in these islands. 

The Mohccas. Properly speaking, the Moluccas are the little 
islands lying off the west coast of Halmahera from Temate to Bachan. 
But since the I6tli century it has been the custom to extend the name 
to include all the Indonesian islands situated between Celebes (or 
rather the outlying Sula Group) on the west and New Guinea on the 
■ Wallace (61), p, Hi. 
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easii and between the eastern j>art of the Sunda arc on the south and 
the Philippines on the north (see Fig. 29). 

The Group is distinguished from the preceding by its moister 
climate. On coming from the south, where Wetar and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands had prescTtted scenery as bare and desolate as that of 
Aden. Wallace was pleasantly surprised two days later to sec the 
lu?(uriant vegetation which adorns the little Banda Islands a short 
distance south of the Equator. The rainfall everywhere exceeds 
40 inches and amounts to 50 inches at Ternatc, 104 in Banda, and 
138 inches at Amboina, the number of days on which rain falls at 
these three places being respectively 151, 181, and 201. Rain is 
caused by the north-west as well as the south-east winds, the relative 
importance of each depending on local conditions and above all on 
differences of aspect enhanced by a generally well marked relief of 
surface. The driest season in Tern ate as in Banda lasts from July 
to October, that is, during the southern summer; whilst in Amboina 
Bay, up which it is easier for the north-west monsoon to pass, it 
lasts from October to March- But no month at any of these places 
gcu less than 4 inches. We find here on the far si^ of Celebes very 
typical examples of the equatorial climate, as we did in Sumatra and 
^meo. 

The original vegetation type, which persists in most places either 
intact or slightly modified, is the evergreen forest. Of course, 
xeiophilous associations still appear in places. For instance, n^r 
the cast end of Serang there is a savaaa of rough ^ass dotted with 
Melaleuca cajeputi. Here and there in valleys in the interior of 
Halmahera the forest is broken by glagla^ glades, in some of the 
little islands like Tidore, Ternatc, and the Banda group, which were 
early inhabited, crops of maize, coconuts, bananas, and spices occupy 
nearly all the favourable area up to a height of leOO feet above the 
sea. Higher than this there is mainly scrub. But in the other 
islands man's ravages have been checked by the sparsencss of the 
population. The flora and fauna of Amboina were made famous 
as early as the I7ih century by the scientific works of Rimphius. 
Countless natural history collections have been made in this island, 
and many specific names point to an origin in it. The big, smooth, 
buttressed trunks of the trees and the many species of Ficim which 
shower down aerial roots have caused the forests in the Moluccas 
to be reckoned among the finest in Indonesia. Arborescent 
Liliacea; are especially abundant on the sandy coast strips, as are tiic 
Pandauacex whose thick, glossy leaves arc everywhere used, as in 
New Guinea, for making mats, or cncojas, omamcoied with 
coloured patterns, In the mountains away from the coast the 
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.^aihis is ofteo the clominaDl species, and daminar (copal) j^thcriog 
is an appreciable source of wealtli for many natives. But the sago 
palm IS undeniably the moat useful tree.i Usually shoner than the 
coconut, but heavier and bulkier, this palm grows in coastal marshes, 
in fresh water, or even on the damp level spaces that break the rocky 
slopes. The ribs of its big leaves are used for building bouses and 
for making chests and boxes. When about ten or fifteen years old, 
it puts out enormous blossoms and then dies. Just before it 
blossoms, the stem is cut through near the ground and, except iu 
very thin bark, is almost entirely turned into sago paste or flour, 
which is the principal food in the Moluccas, except perhaps in Obi, 
where rice prevails. 

The plentiful rainfall allows dense forest to flourish even on 
porous soU. Such soil, though of different origins, does indeed 
cover most of the land area. As in the Sunda arc, the most obvious 
contrast is between the volcanic islands and those built mainly of 
sedimentary roc^. In the south the groups comprising Serang, 
Buru, Misul, Obi, and their continuation in the SuJa Islands, show 
no sign of volcanic activity. Schist and granite are ringed with 
Secondary beds and crowned with Tertiary remnants. The last 
mentioned are nearly horizontal in Misul and Obi. in which the land 
docs not rise above the contours for 3250 and 5300 feet respectively, 
but on the other hand they are vigorously folded In Serang and Buru! 
They form part of the little ranges lying along the main axis of these 
islands and reach a height of 10.000 feet in the middle of Serang and 
8000 feet in the north-west of Buru. The complexity of the recent 
movements is proved by the very unequal uplifting of the Pliocene 
and Quaternary coral formations.^ In the interior of the islands 
the nigged skeletons of old coral fonnalions show through the 
mantle of luxuriant forest and arc pitted with deep holes filled with 
red or hl^k earth, as in Amboina and the Kei Islands. Living 
coral is still plentiful and fonns wonderful 'sea gardens’. 

In the Bauda Sea many little islands, mostly uninhabited, are 
wholly of coral. the same, the little group called the Banda 
Islands is volcanic in structure. The active portion is Mount Apj, 
which still smokes; whilst the other islands are but fragments of the 
'somma' and the remains of a huge cone smashed to bits by erup¬ 
tions. North of the Moluccas Halmaheia forcibly recalls Celebes 
by its digitate shape and its deep inlets separating four peninsulas 
wUch are so unevenly wide that the isthmus of Pasir is barely 2-J 
miles across. This isthmus, which is opposite Temate, was once the 
scene of bloody stru^les. As in the case of Celebes, the outline is 
no doubt due to subsidence, but the geological history of Halmahera 
t Wallace (63), p. 289. * Blonde! (23), p. 417. 
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IS still imperfectly kaowo. Old eruptive rocks and Secondary sedi- 
mentaries have been seen In the centre and east. But on the northem 
pcDinsuk several activo volcanoes form a line, the Tcmatc lme\ 
which is continued in the little islands on the west coast. Indeed^ 
whilst the highest cone, the almost perfectly symmetrical volcano in 
Tidore (5700 feet), is extinct, the one in Tcmate remains the most 
active of the set and is always plumed with steam {5650 feet)* It 
has erupted some fifty times in the last four hitndred years, the 
eruption in 1763 being the most severe. 

On the coast of these true Molucca islands beaches of black sand 
of volcanic origia and cllfis of lava fringed with rugged rocks 
alternate with beaches of da 7 ? 1 ing white sand derived from coral 
reefs. 

Earthquakes are especially frequent in the Moluccas and are often 
of great violence. In 1840 an earthquake destroyed the town of 
Temate. The shocks spread southwards to the island of Bachan. 
In Banda shocks are noticeable every day. The earthquakes 
gradually destroy the old residences, many of which were built of 
beautiTul stone imported from Europe at gtt^at expense and have been 
partly abandoned by tbeii owners in a half-ruined state. 

The land fauna contributes to the splendour of the Moluccas.^ 
Adjacent to both Indonesia and Melanesia, the Moluccas have for 
more than a hundred years been one of the most famous zoological 
regions in the world. Mammals are extremely rare. Apart from 
bats^ there are only about ten species. These include a monkey, 
Cynopirhecus nigrescens, found only in Bachan and no doubt 
brought by man from Celebes; a civet cat, the only carnivore and 
also probably imported; a stag, the only nitninnnt; the strange 
babirusa, which is not found out of Buru; and four or five marsu¬ 
pials^ in particular three opossums of the Cuscus genus with long 
prehensile tails, big eyes, thick woolly fur, and feeding on leaves of 
the trees on which they live. 

The iosecu and even more the birds, together with the fauna in 
the "sea gardens’, form a living and glorious omament of the 
Moluccas. Local types arc numerous, and in most classes or orders 
every island contains one or two species of peculiar form* A little 
island like Morotai has seveiEl peculiar species of birds, although it 
is separated from Hahnahera by a strait only some 30 miles wide. 
Wallace spent three years in travelling round the Moluccas, and his 
enthusiasUc description of them should be read. No other island 
yields such a fine collection in so short a time as Amboiha; and its 
insects are the most beautiful in Lndopesia. Wallace Joyfully sought 
for hours in the bark and among the branches of fallen trees in the 
I Wallace (61>, rip. 219 rf. 
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blazing sunshine for Curculionides, Longicoms. and Bupreslcs of 
vast size and brilliant colours, many of the species being at that time 
very rare or not included in European collections. Among the 
beetles he distinguished above all others the extraordinary EncMrtts 
lo^lmmas which, when its legs are stretched out, measures nearly 
8 inches long. Few parts of the world have butterflies of such 
splen^d colours and size, such as the Ulysses, which is bright blue 
and is very common in Amboina; or else the huge Croesus with 
its velvety wings of black and bright orange, on catching one of 
which on Bachan for the first time Wallace nearly fainted with 
pleasure. 

This wealth of species is even more evident in the birds. Wallace 
counted 195 laud species in the Moluccas as against 257 in the whole 
of Europe, Nearly one-third of them fall within the three groups, 
pigeons, kingfishers, and parrakectsj a proportion that suggests 
likeness with New Guinea, but is very difierent from India, where 
the thrushes, warblers, and finches are far better represented. The 
Moluccas are especially rich in panakeets and contain 22 species 
belonging to 10 genera, Wallace saw enormous flights of crimson 
panakeets alight on trees to Amboina to feed on the nectar. These 
bir^ are almost exclusively restricted to the Moluccas and New 
Guinea. From the same islands also comes the big red-cresied 
parrakcct often sold in Europe. Wallace counted 21 species of 
pigeon, some of which fed on nutmeg, and 16 spec ies of wonderfully 
coloured kingfishers. Birds of paradise make their appearance 
first in Bachan and Halmahera, and they become more common in 
the islands off New Guinea; Misul, Walgeo, and Aru. (n 1598 
Linschoten wrote that no one had as yet seen them alive; but thdr 
bodies when dried and cured caused wonder among the first Euro¬ 
peans to land in the Moluccas io search of cloves and nutmegs.^ 

These two products were indeed the cause of the extraordinary 
attraction and fame of the Spice Islands, The clove tree (Eugenia 
aromatica), of which the clove is a bud, and the nutmeg tree (Myti- 
stka fragrans)^ on which blossoms and fruit appear together and 
whose fruit bursts open when ripe, to show the dark brown nut 
enveloped in the scarlet network of the mace, are probably trees of 
native origin and at any rate were acclimatised in the Moluccas 
before the arrival of the Europeans.^ The group seems long to 

1 Wallace (63), pp. 4l9-4d. These birds wcxe colled numtik dtniira (—God’s 
hints) and by the Portuguese passaroi do $ol Linnaus, who was the first lo 
describe ibcm, gave an aoootuil of two species in 
i This is Uie opinion of van StMois (SQ, p, 57, Walla« (63), P- ^7, writes 
that many nuiniegs came from trees of sponioiHota growth in New Guinea. 
Cp. also Olearius {9>, G,, p, 415, who altril^tcs the excellence of spices ftom the 
Moluccas lo Ihe ‘dry. spongy earth . . . ihc ever saturated atmosphere'. 
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bave b«i:n Europe’s chief source of supply through various inter- 
inedianes before the voyage of Abreu. a lieutenant of Albuquerque, 
opened direct trade in 1512. The enormous profits from this trade 
brought on a bitter rivalry between the mariiime powers of the West. 
Sebastian del Cano, Magellan's companion, then Drake and others 
brought back profitable cargoes lo European ports. Drake 
described the Sultan of Ternatc in 1579 as loaded with gold and 
precious stones. 

In IS9S the Dutch arrived with Jacob Cornells van Necq of 
Amsterdam. He was welcomed at Amboina by the natives, who 
cheered him from their flng-diessed caravels. Soon some Dutch 
(perketiiers) settled in Banda lo cultivate nutmegs. This was the 
beginning of a monopoly which for decades was to bring in enormous 
profits to the Dutch East India Company. In fact, to render the 
monopoly effective, the Company improved on the system already 
practised by the native rulers of restricting the production of the 
precious commodities to definite areas—the little Spice Islands— 
where supervision was easy and under the protection of strong, 
well-anned forts. 

Banda became the chief grower of nutmegs, whilst Teraate, 
Tidore, and Amboina were the great producers of cloves and 
supplied other spices too, such as ginger and cinnamon, the market 
for which was less wide and the trade less strictly regulated. These 
plants do not seem to have been regularly cultivated. Even in the 
middle of the 19th century Wallace observed that the nutmeg tree, 
which grows lo 25 or 40 feel high, is graceful in shape, and bears 
little yellow flowers and fruit of the colour and size of a peach, 
needs little attention aad no manure and has the advantage of sod 
and especially of a climate which arc cxceptioiially favourable. 
Yet many plantations were established by Dutch effort. When the 
soil was cleared, the tree grew under shelter of tall canariums. 
The picking^—done several times a year—and preparation for 
market of this fruit and also of doves required a fairly plentiful 
supply of labour. Since the native population was neither large 
nor hard-working, the Dutch instituted a system of forced labour 
which quite often degenerated into cruel oppression. When the 
markets were glutted through over-production and prices fell, 
large-scale uprooting was carried out under the supervision of 
’eradication olfioers'. Other Europeans were even murdered when 
they tried to enter the blonds to steal the secrets of the cultivation 
and to get hold of seed which would germinate. 

Real secrets do not seem to have existed, and it was difhcult to 
prevent the export of seed for a long time. The spice-producing 
plants from the Far East were acclimatbed in other blands and in 
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Other tropical Jantls like India and Ceylon, the Mascarenlias Islands, 
and Zanzibar. As eariy as the I7th century the monopoly of the 
Moluccas seemed broken, except in nutmegs. Banda remains the 
chief producer of this spice in Indonesia, which supplies three- 
founhs of world consumption. But iodonesia produces only 2 per 
cent, of the cloves, the main centre today being Zanzibar, from which 
even Java must import in order to scen t its cigarettes. At the same 
time as the political centre of gravity moved towards western 
Indonesia, the profits from the trade in spices fell off absolutely and 
relatively. In 1937 Indonesia produced 385 tons of nutmegs, 137 in 
Java and 248 in the Outer Provinces, which was an insignificant 
fraction of the total exports from these islands. 

The islands arc still renowned for wealth, but are some of the 
most sparsely populated parts of Indonesia. The Residency of the 
Moluccas, excluding Dutch New Guinea, but Including the Kei, 
Aiu, and other islands off its west coast, contained only 580,000 
persons in 1930, which was about 18 to the square mile. This 
avemge, moreover, is raised by dense populations m Amboina and 
Sapania (212 per square mile), Banda (180). and Temate (83). i 
These little Islands still preserve In their ruined forts and ia the 
elfaccd inscripiions on stone or brick tombs the memory of their 
fonner glory and the fierce rivalries which they caused. The other 
islands were not really occupied until the beginning of the 20th 
ccDluiy, The people, who an: a strange mixture of very various 
de^nts, afford a Jiving testimony of a history that has been full of 
incident. The natives arc generally all termed AJfurs, but are far 
from being an anthropological or linguistic uniL Yet no clear 
distinction can be drawn between the Malay,Papuan, and Mdaoesian 
types. The dialects spoken in Amboina arc fairly similar to those 
in Flores and Timor, but less like those in Halmaheia. And the 
northemmost part of Halmahcra lies outside the Malayo-Polynesian 
spocch-area and represents as it were the rearguard of the group of 
Papuan dialects which are found in New Guinea. Almost through¬ 
out the Moluccas the basis of the diet is sago, the abundance of 
which obtained from wild trees Is said by many European observers 
to be the cause of the Indolence of the natives. The number of 
^onul palms is increasing in many islands, and small areas of 
irrigated riceficlds are met with here and there especially on the coast 
near settlements of people from over the sea, 

The population of the Moluccas seems to have undergone fairly 
radical changes in the last few hundred years. Apparently the 
Papuans had begun to be driven eastwards long before the arrival 
ot the Europeans. But the Dutch oanied out large transfers in the 
i Mohr(98),p. 491. 
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17U» century in order to have a supply of docile labour. Thus, die 
people of Banda were driven towards the Aru Islands. The mixture 
is greatest and most difficult to analyse in the little Spice Islands 
especially. The Malay elements, which began to be introduced 
long before the coming of the Europeans, seem to have originated 
mainly in Celebes, but cross-breeding with native women w!^ very 
comntou. The influence of Arab or Chinese blood is also noticeable 
in some individuals. The European contribution is not negligible, 
the Portuguese being far greater than the Dutch. The Christian, 
and usually balT-castc, descendants of the Portuguese are called 
Orm^ Strani, ot Nazarenes, by the Malays. In Banda. Temate, 
Bachan, and especially at Amboina, the extraordinary persistence 
of Portuguese permeation is recognised by certain physical features, 
by a number of words introduced into ^e Malay dialects, by the 
dress (especially for festive occasions: bell-shaped skirts with si^ 
pleats in the former Creole fashion), and by the religious ceremonies 
which even after conversion to Protestantism retain many Roman 
Catholic touches in their processions and music and recall the fact 
that the Moluccas were one of the chief fields of activity of St. 
Francis Xavier. The mixture of these Western features wilii native 
customs and riles helps to make the dances and songs of these 
communities strange, but pleasant si^ts. Many Christians from 
Amboina are keenly intelligcDt. Some used to serve in the Dutch 
army, whilst others were scattered all over the archipelago, working 
as clerks, schoolmasters, and hospital attendants. 

The Moluccas have by their situation long fulfilled the doty of 
half-way house bciween the ports of western Indonesia and Melan¬ 
esia. Trade with the coast of New Guinea was in Wallace’s time 
the speciality of a few groups of Buginese or Macassarese sailors 
from Celebes or men from Serang. It was formerly a dangerous 
calling owing to the boldness of the pirates and also to the savage 
character of the Papuans in New Guinea. But from these distant 
islands, for long the Uiifnia Thute of the Far East, came valuable 
merchandise in the shape of spices, resins, barks, and other forest 
products, pelts, and feathers of the birds of paradise, trepang (or sea- 
slug), tortoiseshell, pearl oysters, and swallows* nests. The tiny 
island of Kilwaru in the Gorong group east of Serang, which was 
overcrowded with pile-dwellings and looked like a Boating town, 
was then the chief market in the Groote Oo^t for the Bugis who 
brought from Singapore goods originating in China, India, 
Lancashire, and Massachusetts. Another very busy mart was the 
port of Dobo, which is still a busy place on the north-west coast of 
the Aru Islands. 1 
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The competition of European siiipping companies has revolu- 
tiooised trade conditions. However, the use of pnthus has not yet 
disappeared from eastcnt Indonesia. Bugis go to Jakarta or Singa¬ 
pore at the end of the eastern monsoon, buy cotton cloth, tools, and 
pottery and return by the vtestcm monsoon to the Groote Oost, from 
which, when the east winds begin again, they take back to Macassar 
the goods they have bou^i or bartered. Macassar has become the 
main collecting and distributing centre, compared with which Banda 
and Amhoina do but little trade. The latter town, which stands on a 
deep bay, is still the administrative capital and chief town of the 
Moluccas and in 1950 had a population of 17,500, of whom 187S 
were counted as Europeans. The Netherlands Indies Government 
had decided to take advantage of its central position between the 
Philippines and Melanesia to make it a main focus of airvrays. 
Another new development was the production of oU by the Royal 
Batavian Petroleum Co. around Bula Bay in cast Scrang. In 1957 
production had risen to 72,000 tons. 


M.i.a.p.—I? 



CHAPTER 13 


THE PHILIPPINES 

That the Philippines fortti part of the East Indies cannot be disputed. 
Admittedly! the meuntains of Formosa can be seen in clear weather 
from the top of Iraya, a mountain on the island of Batan off the north 
coast of Luzon. But the connexion with the islands to the south is 
stronger and, owing to the biTiircation of the gnoupp has more than 
one link. The sills that separate deep basins and break the surface 
lo form the Talaud and Sangihe Islands join the Philippines to 
Celebes; and two submerged ridges, still broader and shallower, 
from which emerge the Sulu Islands and Palawan connect the group 
with Borneo. The low'ering of the sea level by 100 fathoms would 
lca\'c only two very narrow simils betw^n the Philippines and the 
north-easiem end of Borneo and would more or less restore the 
outline that existed in the ice ages. 

The forms of life also point to the inclusion of the Philippines in 
the East Indies. The flora and fauna have been found to include 
species that occur iu Formosa* but they are only survivals and ate 
restricted to the monntaius- Northwards the isolation of the group 
seems to have occurred as early as the Oligooepc, and it had definitely 
conic about in the Pliocene, for Diptcrocarps, which are not found 
to Formosa, appear in the limestone rocks of that period at Sagada 
in northern Luzdti^ and they are sdll common in the Philippines. 
The freshwater fish are related to those in Borneo, not to those in 
Formosa. 

The majority (62 per cent.) of the antinal and vegetable species in 
the western East Indies also fiouiish in the Philippines, whilst only 
26 per cenL arc found in eastern Indonesia and AustreJia^ This is 
proof that the connexions with Celebes and the Moluccas were 
shorter in time and more precarious than those with Borneo, i But 
distribution is far from uniform. Besides, local types are fre^juent 
and remarkable, and botanists and zoologists oaa distinguish as many 
subdivisions as there are islands or groups of islands. But on the 
whole the Philippines are certainly part of the East Indies, the 
noithem part* and they continue without a break the study of 
the western and eastern East Indies. 

i In the early Ncolithk age, howcrtr, iht PhltlppiEKs seem, from tools fotuKl 
In excavaticuu^ io have formed as it wm a bfld^ betu^fien Ojina, Japan* aivd 
Formosa on the one hand and eastem todoncsia and MdanesJa on the oifacr. 
(Kolh<!75). p. 141) 
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Djstaaoe from ihe EquaEor and nearness to the mamland of Asia 
give the Philippines a monsoon climate, at least in their western 
districts, and on the other hand a prevalence, especially in the northp 
of typhoons^ which are unknown elsewhere in the East Indies. 

The peculiari ty of the PMippinca al$o appears in their population. 
They are obviously similar to the rest of the East Indies in the super¬ 
position and juxtaposition of ethnic groups and modes of life and in 
the succession and mingling of waves of cultural influence. Nearly 
all the streams of migration which have helped to form the ejdstipg 
population seem to have come from south-eastern Asia and main ly by 
way of Borneo. Most of the cultivated plants and domestic animals 
have been got from the same region. At the time when Sri Vijaya 
and its successor, Majapahit, flourished, Indian influence reached as 
far as Manila Bay. Islam followed in the path of the Indian and 
Arab traders and achieved its first conquests in the I5lh centuty. 
By the time Legaspi arrived, Islam had become master of the Sulu 
Isla^nds and the coast of Mindanao and counted many followers in 
Luzdn. The relative proximity of the coast of Kw^angtung, which 
was early occupied by a dense, hardworking population, brought 
abouip if not the political overlordship of the great continental 
empire, at least an early and coo^laitUy maintained stream of 
immigrants and cultural elements into the islands from the Chinese 
world. The contiibutioD of manpower, skill, and ideas became 
greater still from the 16th century onwards. Chinese iimnigrants 
since that time have been estimated to form ID per cent, of the 
mixed population of the islands.^ 

The European share amounts to about 3 per cent., a high figure for 
a tropical country. It might be put even higher if not only blood, 
but beliefs^ spiritual atmosphere, and the ascendency of the 
Roman Catholic religion were taken into account. Europe^s 
wonderful diversity is refiected in the East Indies. As colonicSp the 
Philippines were the Iberian portion of the archipelago and are still 
distinguished by more than one feature from the British and Dutch 
parts. 

Sfrui:rtire, As in all the East Indies, the existing outlines of the 
Philippines have been due to very recent pheDomena. But the 
existence of a group of island s in these waters certainly dates back to 
ancient times^ Stratified Secondary rocks* maijily shales^ outcrop 
here and there, particularly in the north of Luzon* Mindoro, and 
Fan ay. Granite and other plutonic rocks (diorites, gabbro, and 
peridotiles) are more widely represented, but they do not seem to be 
older than the Secondary era. Many are ccnaiaJy of Tertiary 
origin* as is the case in the southern East Indies, their intrusion 

I Beyer U6T). 
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probably being contemporary ^^^th the great tectonic movements 
which began in the Miocene arter a period oF vigorous sedimentation. 

A great part of the group is^ in fact, built up of Oligo-Miocene 
sediments of much diversity of character and including sandstones, 
limestones^ a^d shales. This 'Vigo series*, which is especially 
clearly marked in the south of Luzdn, is several thousand feel thick 
and runs in a broad belt from north to south m the group* but 
particularly through the eastern part. In the middle Tertiary an 
island, which was perhaps continuous, must have stretched from 
Luzon to Celebes through Samar, Leyte, and eastern Mindanao. 
The strata now appear dislocated and are often violently folded and 
penetrated by intrusive masses. 

An unconformity marking an erosional phase separates the Oiigo- 
Miocene beds from the Pliocene. The fatter, which are termed the 
'Malujnbang series*, have also been studied in southern Luxbn. 
This series is far less thick than the Vigo—^^between 300 and 1000 feet 
—but iheir variable thickness and composition prove that deposition 
was irregular* Vertical movement has continued in fact veiy 
irregularly in time and space up to the present day. Its range in both 
directions is measured on the one hand by the depth of the ocean 
basins, which go down to more than 3000 fathoms in the Sulu Sea 
and 6000 fathoms in the trench off the ea,st coast of the group; and 
on the other hand by the uplift of Pliocene coral formations which 
occur at a height of 6400 feet on Mt. St. Thomas in the central 
mountains in northern Luzda. The most recent movements are 
best shown by raided beaches as high as 1300 feet above sea level. 
The post'glactal positive movement has certainly greatly complicated 
the layout of the group. The greater frequency of cliffs on the west 
coast and of drow^ned valleys on the east coast may he due to a 
tilting movement still in progress round a north-’SOulh as is. 

The separation into islands and the rapid erosion maintained by 
the instability of the crust and a heavy rainfall help to espbin the 
often disorderly and chaotic apprarance of the relief. The orienta¬ 
tion of the islands and peninsubs and of the many ridgies and 
valleys shows certain definitely prevailing directions^ the oldest being 
apparently north-west-south-east and others south-west-north-east 
or north-south. These lines ara so arranged as to give the group a 
double curve like that of the coast of Indo-China. The discordance 
tn the grain of the relief m^kes analysis of the structure and land- 
forms generally very difficult, and in fact it has scarceJy been 
attempted in most of the islands. 

The lowlands* which are the most densely peopled parts* form 
only a small area. Along the coasts they ara discontinuous and 
seldom reach a width of 10 miles. Itilaiid plains are either valleys 
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which are possibly tcctooic depressions or* in the ca^e of the lar^r 
ones, sediment-filled gulfs or straits. The valley of the Kombato in 
southern Mindanao and the central plain of Luzan to the north of 
Manila are respeclively instances of these formations. 

Much of the hind surface rises above the 1600-foot contour The 
belt of foothills between the plains and mountains is generally 
narrow. The mountain-slopes are gashed by countless gullies* and 
their st^paess, often hidden by vegetation, is revealed after the 
destruction of the forest. The ridgs are generally between 2000 
and 6000 feet above the sea and usually present a slightly uudulating^ 
heavy skylinCp but are jagged in districts composed of limestone or 
certain hard volcanic rocks. Rain very often causes gigantic land¬ 
slides which break the regularity of the slopes. River terraces are 
rare* as are also tabular features fonmed of the uplifted remnants of 
former cycles of erosion. They have, however, survived in the two 
large islands* vtz, around Baguio in north-western Luz6n and in the 
hi^atids of Lanao and Bukidnon in Mindanao. 

Eruptive rocks (andesite, basalt* and tuff)* which are mostly of 
Pliocene and Quaternary origin* add fertility to the soil in severcl 
districts* but are not present evcrywhcrei Most of ihe volcanoes 
have been greatly damaged or even completely destroyed by erosion. 
Only some ten craters have continued their activity into historical 
times* The eruptions are usually of the explosive type, and lava- 
flows* which were once frequent, have become exceptional. The 
mountains that are stm active stand in a line more or less parallel 
with* but well to the w^est of* the great ocean deep* Thus* Mt. Taal 
and Mt. Maydn in southern Luzdo, Ml, Kanladn in the north-east 
of Negros* and Ml, Apo on the west coast of the Gulf of Davao 
in Mindanao* 


CHIEF tSlANPS 

The Philippines consist of a swarm of islands. More than 7000 
have been counted^ and their total area has been estimated at one- 
fourth as large again as that of Britain* Most of them are tiny, un¬ 
inhabited* and nameless ; 466 of them have an ar^ of more than 2^ 
square miles; and eleven of them contain 95 per cent, of the laud 
area. Luzdn and Mindanao together contain 67 per cent. Betw een 
these two large islands lie Mindoro and the seven chief and 
moderately large members of the Visayas group, whilst Palawan 
stretches out like a Jong causeway from the Philippines towards 
Borneo* The islands are by no means cqnaUy well known* inhabited, 
or developed.! 

1 Kolb (115), ppr 60-S4, givci scncduna of a regionial desenpEjon. For the 
mid'i 9th century, sm hfaJlaL (t77K k pp, 361-346. 
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iMzdn. Luzdn, the lar^t in the group, presents great contrasts 
in relief over an area which only just exceeds 38,000 square miles. 
Its northern and more massive part has its more or less north-south 
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orientation confirmed by the direction of its ridges and chief riverst 
thus, the Kagayin and the principal mountains in the group which 
run to the west of this river. There art three parallel ranges with 
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several peaks rising above the 6600 foot contour^ the highest being 
Mt. Pulog (9600 feet) in the eastern range. Granite often outcrops 
in the central range among other igneous rocks and Secondary or 
Eocene sandstones, shales, and limestones. On both sides andesite 
and Neogene deposits are survivals of a top layer which was formerly 
much more extensive. Lofty erosiona] surfaces rlevelop on this 
very varied materiaJ, especially around Mt. Dato and Baguio, To 
the east of the Kagaydn the Sierra Madre nowhere rises to 6600 
feet. 

These mouQtaidS in northern Luz6n are stUl imperfectly known 
and give little encouragement to settlers. Entry is difficult because 
transverse valleys rarely occur. The only relatively favourable 
districts are the west coast strip inhabited by the I locos and the 
valley of the tCagnydn, wluch has been connected by motor road with 
the central plain of Luz6n only since 1924. 

This plain is the h^rt of the group and the seat of the Philippine 
government. It extends for over nearly 125 mites from north to 
south between the crescent-shaped continuation of the Sierra Madre 
and the Zambales Hills, which were isolated until recently. Barely 
two hundred years ago little boats could pass without breaking bulk 
from the Gulf of Lingayen to Manila Bay during the rainy season. 
Vast floods are stQJ caused periodicaliy by the rains. It is very 
likely that a relative upUft of the land (a negative movement of the 
sea level) has given rise to the fomiadon of the plain with the help 
of contributions from the rivers. The largest of the streams is the 
Pampanga, which flows down from the Caraballo Mountains, where 
there is a heavy rainfall. Bores reaching down to bedrock show that 
the alluvium is at least 1000 feet deep. Away from the swampy 
ground Manila has grown up at the mouth of the Pasig, through 
which the clear water of the big Bay Lagooo runs off. The surface 
level of this lake is only 64 feet above the sea. 

Southern Luzdo differs from the rest of the island and by its 
indentations and deep ^Ifs heialds the break-up of the land into the 
Visayos, The mountains change to a north-west-^outh-east direc¬ 
tion, and the rivers, like the Bicol in the Province of South Camarines, 
conform to this. The soil is in many places enriched with volcanic 
matter. South of Manila Ml TaaJ, whose dissected sides overlook 
a large caldera lake, caused many casualties by its violent eruption in 
]$1J. East of Mt. Taal the landscape is dominated by several 
large extinct volcanoes, like Ml. Banabao (7000 feet) and Mt. 
Maquiling. Anolher group of volcanoes appears right in the south¬ 
east of the island and iocludes the huge peaks of Isarog, Balusan, 
and May6n (8000 feet). The first two are extinct, but the last is stUl 
active and rises from the plain as a majestic and almost perfectly 
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synunetrical cone about 80 miles in circumrcrence. Its last erup¬ 
tion look place in 193S. 

The Visayas. Separated from Luzon by a strait only some 9 or 10 
milts Avide and lying between that isiand and the Visayas proper is 
the still half-wild Mindoro. The north-west is a district of recent 
volcanic activity, but the pre-Tertiary base with its granite, diorite, 
and other eruptive rocks forms the greater part of the island and 
rises to an altitude of S500 feet in ML Halcdn. 

All the variety of geological material and relief in the Philippines 
is exemplified in the little blands sprinkled over the Mediterranean 
lying between Mindoro and southern Luzdn. ML Sibuyan in the 
centre of them rises to more than 6600 feet above sea level 

The targe Vityas consist of seven islands dilfering in shape and 
structure and lying around the sea of the same name. Whilst 
Samar is separated from Leyte only by the narrow, regular San 
Juanico Strait, which looks like a drowned river valley, and whilst 
the wider Guimara Passage between Panay and Negros i$ only 
about 18 fathoms deep, the lead goes down to 320 fathoms betw^een 
Negros and Sebti, The struggle between the two structnraL orienta¬ 
tions (north-west-south-eist and north-^t-south-wcsi) determines 
the shape of Masbate ; but it is no easier here than in the interior of 
Luzon to follow from island to island the now broken continuity of 
the fold mountains. TTie ancient baseitietit rocks with their 
Secondary beds and granite cores seem best represented in west 
Panay and central Sebu and Mashate. But on the whole a far 
greater area is covered by Tertiary beds tilted at a steep angle in 
west Panay, Sebu, and other places, and by Quaternary rocks, both 
sedimentary and eruptive. Ml KanJadn, an active volcano in the 
north of Negros, is the highlit peak in the group and rises to 12,700 
feet. The peaks also exceed 6600 feet in the western range in Panay 
and almost reach that altitude in the south-east of Negros. The 
longitudinal ridges in Leyte are mostly ragged remnants of extinct 
volcanoes and rise to about 4350 feet. The other islands do not 
reach the 3000-foot contour, but are also very varied in form. In 
Sebu erosional surfaces tipUfted to difTcfenl levels have carapaces of 
coral, which seems to point to an iiregular and—what is fairly mre 
in the group—slow relative uplift of the CTUst. In Bohol countless 
limestone hills rising from a plateau display an advanoed stage of 
karstic evolution. The relief of Samar, the biggest of the Visayas, 
is of deeply trenched Tertiary^ and volcanic rocks, but is without any 
apparent grain* 

The mountains and hills come right down to the sea in many 
places, but the coasts are rocky and without many good harbours. 
The coast plains are generally narrow, but widen out at certain 
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points. Tliere is one in north-west Negros, for inslanoe. which has 
been slightly uplifted by recent movenients and, reaching inland for 
some 20 miles, is a choice district for sugarcane; and there are 
others especially in the south, but also in the north, of Panay; 
whilst others like the plain of Sibalom on the west coast of Panay 
have the advantage of the silt laid down in deltas. Facilities for 
irrigation are here added to the quality of the soil, which is often 
mixed with volcanic and coral Hiaterial, and so foster a dense 
population. 

Mindenao. Nearly as large as Luzdn, but with a far smaller 
population and imperfectly kuowa, this island also presents great 
diaerenccs of relief, though without the recurrence of that arrange¬ 
ment of parallel ranges which is typical of most of the northern 
island. Its shape has been simplified by the recent silting up of two 
great depressions: the valley of the AgusAn in the north-east and that 
of the Kotobato in the south-west. Like the Kagayin valley in 
Luzin, the former seems to be, at any rate in part, a tectonic trench 
Iwnowcd by a river which rises quite near to the Gulf of Davao and. 
like the Kagayin, follows a northward course for about 190 miles. 
The middle section of the valley measures 40 miles by 20 and is 
littered with lakes, swamps, and creeks, and is unhealthy and almost 
untouched by man. Before reaching the sea it narrows and is only 
I2i miles wide at Butuan. 

The Kotobatd plain is due to the sil ting up of an arm of the sea, 
or at least an inlet which deepened towards the south-east up to 
within a short distance of Sarangani Bay. Ninety miles from its 
mouth the Kotobatd is already only 100 feet above sea level, and the 
strum widens out until it reaches the mangroves on the coast. Its 
main feeder, the Pubngui, flows in a direction opposite to that of 
the Agusin, bringing in the contribution of the northern portion of 
the island. 

The two plains lie within a structurally complex hill-mass. The 
Agusdn valley is separated from the east coast by the Diuata range 
which rises to a height of 8500 feet, but breaks up in the south. To 
the west of the valley runs another north-south range dotted with 
volcano^. Among them is Mt. Apo (10,000 feet), which overlooks 
the Gulf of Davao and is the second highest point in the Philippines. 

Between the Kotobato and the range containing Apo the best- 
known district is the north-centre of the island, behind Misamis, 
including the uplands of Bukidnon and Lanao. Between the 
contours for i600 and 2600 feet these uplands develop nearly fiat 
surfaces whose slight undulations cut down into Secondary and 
TcriiaTy beds, large areas of which arc covered with volcanic 
material. The big Lake Lanao was formed by a lava dam at an 
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altitude of 22(X) feeL Mt. Katauglad and Kalntungan^ two 
worn volcanoes* raise ihcir deeply gullied musses above tbe plateaus^ 
whieh arc dotted with litlle con^ built up by the last eruptions and 
swollen in places by ^lahar^ slides. 

On the west MindanaD is joined by a 7-ini1c-wide isthmus to the 
Zamboanga peninsula^ in which ridges (many with flat tops) ate 
thought to have been carved out of diorite and metamorphic sand¬ 
stone mantled with andesite. These features seldom rise to 3000 
feet above the sea level and are, moreover^ surmounted by worn 
volcanoes, the highest of which is MaLindang (^1000 feet). 

Lastly, the Sulu [slands spread out in n swarm of coral and 
volcntiic islets betw^een Mindanao and Borneo. Palawan, on the 
other hand, runs unbroken for 250 miles. Its mountaius, w^hich rise 
to nearly 6600 feet above the sea, appear to consist largely of 
crystaUine and mctaiuorphie rocks in the south and Tertiary lime¬ 
stone in the north. The coast i$ fringed with coral all round. 

CLIMATIC AuSD VEGETATION REGIONS 
In spite of being broken up into islands, the Philippines stretch out 
over 17"^ of latitude in an almost continuous mountain barrier. 
This is the main factor in the great differences of cLLuiate, for the 
barrier stands right across the path of the chief winds, trades and 
monsoons. These grow stronger or give way to each other as the 
seasons pass and vary greatly in extent and in force and humidity 
according to time and place. 

Distance from the Equator is certainly noticeable in the increase 
of temperature means and ranges. But in this island group washed 
by warn seas the increase is far less than on the mainland of Asia. 
Aparri on the north coast of Luzdn in lat. IE* N, has an annual mean 
of?®* F. and Holo in the Sulu Islands in lat. 6* N. one of only 80“ F. 
The difference in temperature between the means of the two extreme 
months certainly reaches 11“ F at Basoo between Luzdn and 
Formosa as against a mere FT F* at Zamboanga in the south-west 
of Mindanao and more than 950 miles from Basco. But Hano! in 
the same latitude as Basco has an annual range of 22-3® F. owing to 
its being swept by the northerly monsoon from off the continent of 
Asia and thus to its far cooler winters, whilst its summers are at least 
as hot. In Manila the mean diurnal mimmum does not fall in any 
month below the February figure of 68* F.; and the mean maximum 
never exceeds 94“ F. This extreme figure is reached in May before 
the beginuing of the south-west utonsoon. The temperature ri^gime 
is like that in India and bctiays the iniiueuce of the rainfall. 

The total annual talafalt is less than 60 inches in a few shciiered 
valleys only^ and especialJy in that of the Kagayin. At Baguio in 
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Luz6a. 5000 fccL above the sea. ihc annual mean is 180 inches and 
even at Iba on the west coast of the island it is 147 inches. Nearly 
everywhere it amounts to mow than 80 inches and it exceeds 120 
inches over considerable areas. 

The heavy rainfall is explained partly by the almost universally 
abrupt chan^ of relief and partly by the frequent typhoons due to 
geographical position. Most of the group lies in the usual path of 
these cyclonic storms, here known as bagnios, which form in the belt 
of greatest heat on the line of contact between conirasting air 
streams and as it were on their battle front Most of them indeed 
take their rise near the Carolines and Mariannes and head west- 
north-west until they reach the mainland of Asia. A certain 
number turn aside towards the north and north-east berore having 
reached the continent. A smaller number form immediately to the 
east of the Philippines. Masses of saturated air, being carried off 
in an upward swirling motion, give an enormous quantity of rain, 
and condensation itself, by setting free latent heat, maintains the 
swirl of air for hundreds of miles. Cyclones cross the north of the 
Philippines at every season, the greatest frequeno^ and violence 
occurring between July and November. The mean path moves 
southwards during this period when the high pressure is also 
spreading south (see Fig. 4). 

Between 1901 and 1934, 130 of th«c storms were recorded in the 
Philippines. In the centre of 110 of them the barometer fell below 
29-3 inches and in 21 it read less than 28-3 inches. In such cases the 
damage is catastrophic owing to the violence of the wind and even 
more to the floods caused by huge waves breaking on the land and 
by enormous downpours of rain. At Baguio the rain gauge recorded 
46 inches m 24 hours on July I4andl5,19n.< The greatest damage, 
hoivever, is done on the lowlands. Typhoons become less frequent 
with distance from the main high pressure centres in Siberia and the 
north PadJtc. They generally spare the southern Visayas and 
trouble Mindanao even less. 

Yet in the Philippines climatic dilleiences are due mainly to the 
rainfall and are more marked from west to cast than from north to 
south, in the cast the wettest months as a rule arc November, 
December, and Januaty, during which north-east winds strike 
coasts which are everywhere steep. But the fact most pregnant of 
cons^uences is the absence of a dry season. Whilst the above- 
mentioned months often get 15 to 20 inches of rain, there is, with 
rare exceptions, no month that has to be content with less than 
4 inches- 

On the other hand, in the west from the peninsula of Zamboanga 
I Artd SS inches from My I+-I7. Kolh (175}, p. 44, 
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to Dortheri! Luzon there is well marked drought during from four 
to six months (see Fig. 6). Nearly all the rain falls between May and 
October, when the saturated air in the south-w'est monsoon, sucked 
in by the low pressure disturbances which often pass across at that 
time, yields particularly great quantities of moisture. Then follows 
the turn of the north-east wind, which, having got rid of its moisture 
over the ^tem districts, reaches the west coast in a dry state. The 
drought is especially marked in January, February, and March before 
the thunderstorms which precede the oncoming of the monsoon and 
coincide with the most oppressive heat. In Manila the mean annual 
number of days on which rain falls is 196, but only 45 of them occur 
from October to May inclusive. For several weeks the sky remains 
cloudless, in the valleys cracks opeu in the fields, and vehicles raise an 
unpleasant dust which covers the vegetation with a greyish coat. 
The c-vploitation of the salt marshes around the Bay is possible for 
about 150 days in the year. In December, January, and February 
the sky U often obscured by dense clouds of locusts which in a few 
moments devour the young rice shoots,^ Drought is also serious 
in the north, where the district of Vigan has known periods of five 
months without a drop of rain. The rainfall re^me here is like that 
in the Lesser Sunda Islands at the other end of the East Indies; but 
in Luzon the summer rainfall is much heavier. 

In the middle zone of the group the rainfall distribution is transi¬ 
tional betw'cen these two extreme ea-St and w^t types. The nntmal 
total averages about 80 inches nearly everywhere. The dry season 
is shorter than in the west and occurs in February, Mareh, and April, 
except in the south, where it occurs iu August and September (sec 
Fig. 5). 

The rainfall system, together with latitude, determines the tempeni' 
lure system. Means are slightly higher and ranges greater in the 
west than in the cast of the group. The central lowlands and the 
valley of the Kagaydn show clear traces of the continental type. 
Only there docs the mean absolute maximum exceed 100" F, and 
the mean absolute minimum 60“ F. The greatest range in the whole 
of the East Indies within the space of 24 hours is certainly achieved 
in April in the sheltered lowlands of Luzon. As against a mere 12“ 
or 14* F. at places with the most typical equatorial ihe 

diurnal range in that month is about 24“ or 25" F. at San Isidro in 
the central lowlands as well as at Tuguegarao in the KagaySn valley. 
These places also experience the greatest variations in rainfall from 
one year to the next, a fact which has a good deal of influence on 
agriculture and human life. At Manila, for instance. May, 
April, is sometimes abnormally dry owing to the lateness of the 
) Mallal (177), 1, p. 160; MacGrcBDr (51), p. 365. 
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moDsoon; or the monsoon may md before its time in September. 
A break in the tarns during the growing period of the crops quite 
often jeopardises the harvest, especially that of rice and sugarcane. 
Between 1865 and 1933 at Manila the ratio betvv^sn the highest and 
lowest annual rainfaU was about 4 to L To be precise, in 1885 the 
amount was 35"7 inches and in 1919^ owing to the large number of 
typhoons, it was 154-3 inches. 

In spite of signs of drought in many places, there is primary forest 
nearly everywhere in the Philippines. With all man's ravages it still 
covers more than half the total area. But its appearance varies 
greatly, and degeuemtion from the probable original type is already 
very marked in many places (see Fig, 7). 

The coastal fringe of mangrove and mpa palms is discontinuous 
and varies in breadth. On the inland side of this fringe apart from 
the areas permanently under cultivation, the vegetation on the low¬ 
lands near the sea presents two chief features which are clearly 
exemplified in the w-estem and central districts and in places where 
the rock is permeable and consists of sand, tuff, or limestone. 
Adaptation to drought is rnarked in such places by a seasonal fall of 
leaves in a large number of species. 

The first of these xerophilous foimations, which may, w^hcre man¬ 
grove is absent, reach ri^t down to the sea, consbts of a number of 
species of very different height, without bamboos or lianas and with 
but few palms, The most typical trees are the Pandanaces and 
often too the Jitao (Casuarina equiseii/olta}^ which looks like u 
cypress. At the end of the Zamboanga peninsula and on the south¬ 
western coast of Mindanao Australian affinities are indicated by the 
presence of clumps of eucalyptus trees {Eticalyptus deglupio). 

Behind these on the hilts and especially on old coral reefs below 
the 650-foot contour, where the soU h very thiu and the surface 
pitted with holes^ there is often a luxuriant forest association 
characterised by a wild vine (Virex parvljl^ra Jussieu) which is often 
called moiave in the native tongue. Amid a confusion of low^- 
grow'ing species and dense bamboo thickets taller trees here and 
there send up gnarled trunks and twisted branches which scasonaily 
drop their leavcSn 

Dipterocarp forests form about three-fourths of the wooded area 
and grow in very various soils. These trees often attain a height of 
130 Of 175 feel with a diameter of from 3 to 5 feet But the botanicsil 
associations vary greatly accordiiig to edaphic and cUmaUc condi¬ 
tions. In districts with a well marked dry season the annua] fall of 
leaves never affects the forest as a whole* but is clearly seen by an 
increase of light and by yellowish tints. In the cast, on the other 
hand, the forest is composed of different species, among which the 
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gigantic evergreen Shorea oftso piedomiDates; and there arc plenty 
of palms and epiphytes. These do ml make passage dMcult, how¬ 
ever. except along the baj^fcs of rivers or on spots recently cleared 
and oversown with secondary vegetation. 

The Dipterocarp forests In districts without a dry season are by 
far the richest in timber and arc the most valuable m the Philippines, 
which arc considered to be one of the best supplied areas tn the 
tropics. Experts compare their timber value with that of the 
coniferous forests in high latitudes. They grow right up to about 
the BOOO-foot contour, [n districts with a dry season Diplerocarps 
begin to be scarcer from the 1500-foot contour upwards and are 
replaced by species of the genu^ Querem, The latter am the dominant 
species in very mixed associations that often cover the very steep 
slopes on which the soil is thinn 

In the centra] range in Luz6n and in small areas in the mountains 
of Zambales and the south-west of Mindoro the Quercus^ a$$ociation 
often changes into a pine fore$t that is especially characteristic be¬ 
tween 3000 and 5000 feet. Fifius fnsutaris and Merkusii^ which are 
the only species of the genus represented in the Philippifies and 
western Indonesia, never grow in dense clumps, but always smgly or 
scattered at fairly long intervals on flat or sloping ground on which 
the only other plant is grass. The conifers become fewer and fewer 
and more and more degenemte up to the 9000-foot contour. 

As elsewhere^ the appearance of the forest changes as the force of 
the wind and the amount of the rainfall increase with height above 
the sea. The trees become slimted and their twisted trunks and 
branches become covered with mosses^ lichens^ ferns, and other 
epiphytes. Lianas, Pandanacex, httle palms^ and tree ferns help to 
thicken the vegctaliOD-typCp which assumes its most characteristic 
appearance and greatest density at various heights from the 2600- 
foot contour upwards. According to Whitford, moss-forest is 
estimated lo cover 3 per cent of the area of the Philippines* The 
forc$t of dwarf Fodocarpus, etc.—grows up to the 

highest summits, except however on Ml Fulog^ which is crowned 
with grassy slopes above the 85QO-fooi contour. 

These various plant associations have certainly seen great modiflea- 
tioD in their distribution brought about by man in the coarse of 
centuries. It is not ooly that pcnmaocut cuhivatioii has supplanted 
them in places and that, for iastauce, in low pkiu$ and valley 
bottoms the forest dominated by Diplerccarpus qffintX which likes 
swampy ground, has yielded to the advancing ricefidds; or again 
that on long strips of sandy shore-belt coconut groves have been 
substituted for Pandanus forest. Even where the forest has not beeti 
destroyed, it has often changed in appearance owing to felling and 
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even more to patch-clcairiiig by fire and to bush fires. As always, 
the transformation has been roost rapid and irremctiiablc in districts 
of marked drou^L Forest in which the presaiting species is Vitex 
parviflora often Scents to be a very degenerate type. Pine forest 
continues to spread, helped by fire, at the Mpeose of the stands of 
deciduous trees among which Qu^rcus is predominant. Secondary 
forest covers at least two-thirds of the wooded area. It is the parang 
of the natives and is far denser than primary growths. 

Secondary forest finds great difficulty in recovering if fires occur 
too frequently. Grass associations in which Intperaia and Snrc/ia- 
funi^the cpgonales of the natives^prevail, arc found even in the 
wettest districts; but they reach their greatest development in the 
centre and west, where they cover ahout 19 per cent, of the total area 
in the most densely populated belts in the Philippines. 

FROM PRIMITIVE LITE TO ClVtLtSATlON 

More than any other part of the East Indies the Philippines 
present an astonishing ethnical stratification. Anthropological re¬ 
search is far from complete; and, in spite of the fine work of American 
scholars like H. Oiley Beyer,i the series of migrations and civilising 
streams have not been established with complete certainty. 

The existing population contains the physical types already men¬ 
tioned above. They are the Negrito, Vedda. and Papuan (who is 
most frequent on the east side); the Proto-Malay or Indonesian, 
who is either of a refined type widi a relatively light complexion and 
often well marked features, or a coarser type with a darker com¬ 
plexion and a flatter face of Mongoloid cast; and, lastly, the Malay, 
These classes and types are defined only by average and betray every 
degree of mixture and transition. It b particularly diificull to 
distinguish Proto-Malays from Malays, the distinction being reduced 
for a number of scholars to the difierenoc between the interior and 
coast peoples. Within historical limes the gradual modificatioo of 
the population has continued through the introduction of Indian, 
Arab, European, and, above all, Chinese elements. 

Anthropological difierentiations eorres[wnd only approximately 
to difierences in civilisation and mode of Itfe.^ Nor does the jatter 
consist of distinct and separate types, for the types rnerge into each 
other either through intermarriage or mere inftltratio'n of culture. 
Intermixture, which is encouraged by Western settlement, has, how¬ 
ever, been slower here than in other parts of the Malay world. The 
Spaniards came hither from across the Pacific. Their homebnd 
was far away and separated from the Philippines by the breadth of 

) Cp. ihe work of Beyer (tST), and Kolb (175), p. 95. 

2 Cp. Kolb (175), pp. 106 IT. and the tables based on Beyer. 
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iwo uccans and the New WorJd. It from New Spain that the 
islands had regular, thou^ very infrequent, communication. 
Then again Iberian colonisation aimed at least as much at spreading 
the Gospel and cleansing the soul as at exploiting material resources. 
The work of the priests was wiser than that of unteiiablc and often 
corrupt oBkiais and spared the natives tliose sudden social changes 
which are caused by the brutal clash of very dissimilar economic 
systems. In more ways than one the effect certainty retarded 
development, but up to the beginning of the century it secured for 
the Philippines a relatively slow and harmonious evolution. 

The NegfUaes and the Camgitt. The people called Negritoes by 
the first Spaniards to arrive are more numerous in the Philippines 
than elsewhere in the Malay world. They are of low stature, 
averaging less than 4 feet 11 inches and have a dark brown skin. 
The Tagal word Aetas is now used to designate them. Today they 
exist only in tiny groups in the interior of Mindanao, the western 
Visayas, and Luz6n. In the east a few hundred Apayaos live in 
the mpa swamps along the north coasL In all they cannot amount 
to more than about W.OOO, and only 10 or 12 per cent, of these 
could be considered pure-blooded. They are beading for early 
cxrinctioD because of their low birth-rate, considerable infant inor- 
lality, and interbreeding. With them will end the primitive mode 
of life in which agriculture, weaving, pottery-making, and metal- 
working are all uoknown even in an elementary form and the shelter 
is a frail screen constantly moved from place to place. Even in 16 
Beyer counted no more than a bare 25,000 persons, not all pure 
Negritoes, who were still leading a wandering life based entirely on 
himtJng and collecting. A certain number of these 'savages' are 
hired every year for hea^ labour in their neighbours' ricefields or 
even go to work in the minesA 

Many Negritoes or half-Negritoes have already taken to shifting 
patch-cultivation which is also practised by rnost of the Indonesian 
communities. It rarely excludes the more advanced forms of 
agriculture. According to Beyer, it was in 1916 the essential basis 
of the food supply of about 380,000 natives, though it had already 
greatly modified the original vegetation. The Philippine cowjjfiVi 
presents the ordinary appearance of cultivation on land cleared by 
burning. Among the less advanced clans hunting, fishing, and 
collecting ore important means of securing food. Rice is less oAen 
sown in soil fertilised by ashes than are maize, sweet potatoes, and 
tobacco. A preference for rice generally goes with progress in 

1 On the cendition and number of the ' 9 ava|»' about IS40, see Mallai (177), 
p. 39 and paaim. Note tbat in Spanish UteialuK the 'savaje' is ortea coaTused 
with the imconvened heathen. 

M.l.B.F,— 18 
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industrial skill, such as the making ordugouts by the Apayaos and 
weaving and pottery-making among the Gaddangs of northern 
Luz6n, Most of the semi-nomadic tuUivatois, at least those in the 
interior of the Visayas and Mindanao (Subanus and Buktdnons), 
also work in metals. The regular shifting of a caingin rarely involves 
incessant moving of the dwelting-place. The latter becomes more 
stable as the period of fallow between the burnings b shortened. 
Whilst the Monteses in Panay change their dwelling every year 
together with the fields they dll, the Subanus of Mindanao sometimes 
occupy the same spot for ten years or so. 

Mountain Cvftimtion. Life becomes wholly sedentary when 
improvements in agriculture bring fields under permanent cultiva¬ 
tion, and this is achieved by two very different sets of people and 
methods, some restricted to the mountains in northern Luzdn and 
others spread more or less everywhere in the lowlands. Some of 
the mountain folk of northern Luzdn have from time immemorial 
practised the most mieresting and scientific form of agriculture in 
the Philippines. They are mainly the Ifugaos and Bontoos, but 
farther west there arc also some smaller comm unities of Ka I Ingas 
and Tinggian as well as Lepantos,’ Kunkenais, and Ibalois, who arc 
all three reckoned as Igorots. In all they were about 300,000 
persons in 1916. 

This type of permanent cultivation greatly modifies the scenery. 
The slopes are carved into terraces rising one above the other in 
catraordinary tiers oHcn several hundred yards long and even about 
1000 yards at and near Banana in the (fugao district, where the 
scene is particularly striking. Coveting very steep slopes, the 
terracing goes right down to the valley bottoms on the narrow, 
tapering spurs separating the gullies and climbs up in places to more 
than 5000 feet, to the limit imposed by climate on the growth of rice. 
On ihese--frequenlly narrow—terraces soil and water conservation 
has required considerable never-ending toil in mountains where 
the rainfall is high, but the showers irregular and heavy. The 
almost vertical banks that separate the terraces are 50 feet high 
in some places, whilst the terraces may be only 10 feet wide. 
The banks are strengthened with Large stones some of which jut out 
to afford foothold for climbing up. At the top there is a little 
embankment designed to retain water. Irrigation is especially 
neccssaiy because the growing period of rice coincides herewith the 
sunniest, hottest, and driest part of the year. Seed is sown in 
November and Efecember, and the harvest is reaped in June and 
July. Water is led from springs and brooks to the terraces in 
bamboo conduits or ditches dug in the ground and carefully 
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rnaintained^ Some of these which branch off rrom large stre^inis flow 
aJong the slopes for two ot three mites, crossing gullies by means of 
wooden aqu^ncis, so that every drop of water is used to the best 
advantage before reaching the valley below, 

TJie whole work oF making the lerrtices and culiivating them is 
carried out with very simple toolSp mainly with a long wooden 
spade of a type found nowhere else in the archipeiagO- The watcr- 
raising devices used in Endo-China are unknown, andp where it has 
been impossible to take a ditch to a terrace, tvater is sometime 
carried to the latter in pots. 

Now and then various kinds of manurep like pigs^ dung, ashes, 
grass, and dead leaveSp are buried in the soil. After the rice has been 
harvested, taro and other vegetables and mushrooms are planted in 
the well manured upper parts of the riceheld. 

The scientific cultivation of rice in terraces was perhaps introduced 
into Lu^dn at the same time as the iise of iron: but its restriction in 
the Philippines and Lu^dn itself to this little area is not clearly under¬ 
stood. It goes along with a peculiar social and economic organisa¬ 
tion which formerly included constant warfare between viLbges and 
head-hunting and the practice of many domestic industries. The 
village is $lill liirgeLy self-goveming. Smallholdings are the rulCp 
though many men are forced today to eke out a living by working 
on other people's land. The Little community is traditionally 
administered by hercditai^ chiefs, who arc as it were feudal lords 
with duties bubneiag privileges. They itsed to get dues and free 
labour for their fields, but prolKled and advised their people and in 
lime of dearth fed them from the stocks in their own barns. They 
presided at the relipous rites and ceremonies considered indis¬ 
pensable to the regular growth of the crops and good yields from 
agiicuiture and communal hunting. 

The system is becoming outw^om today. The former chiefs are 
tending to become merely large landow'ners holding big herds oF 
oxen and buffaloes, monopolising an increasingly great share of tlie 
land, and controlling a train of humble fainilles who art in debt and 
reduced to having only their huts and some patches of unirrigated 
land, A$ a result of over-population, of the opening up of the 
districts by modem roads, and the spread of the use of money, the 
Mounlaia Province of Luzdn has 114 persons to the square mile 
and Abra Province 150. The hilE-fo9k w^ork in the mines at Benguet 
and even in the fields belonging to the Elocans in the western low¬ 
lands. On the other hand, the Elocans continually penctmte far the r 
and farther into the back country. En contact with these hard¬ 
working, astute, and ente^rising new-comers the agriculture of the 
hill-folk is quickly modified, especially in the west, where the 
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Tinggian$ soon assimilate the new-comers. The pracdoe of growing 
a second rice crop m December on irrigated termocs is i^preading. 
Though this cereal contmues to be the favourite food, the suppl^^ of 
it is increasingly Lnsufficiend Maize and, above all, sweet potatoes 
are always more cultivated on the dry lo^^r slopes which nowadays 
are often ploughed and thus have a very short period of fallow. 
For instance* ai Banana sweet potatoes may be grown in the same 
soil for five or more years runniog. 

The euUivatioD of irrigated icitajccs by the Ifugaos, Bootocs^ and 
neighbouring peoples, who were stiU h«id banters up to not long ago, 
certainly takes us very far from primitive agriculture. It may even 
be considered to be the most scientific and most advanced form in 
the Philippines and one that approaches nearest to the horticulture 
of the Chinese and has been best able to adapt itself to natural 
condidons. An increase in the number of ploughs is checked by 
the narrowness of the terraces. 

Low7a/i(/ CuIUvation. On the other hand die plough comes into 
general use in die lowlands, where it has been known since time 
irnmemorial and nowadays is used by the great majority of nauve 
cultivators. It is the most important implement in riecculuvation. 
Rice is grown almost everywhere in the Philippioes and is an ex¬ 
tensive crop wherever the soil and climate can be taken advantage of 
by the dense population. Such h the case on the coastal plains in 
the [locan district in north-eastern Luzdn and on the central plain of 
the same island, where die area covered is very great and k the 
largest in the Philippines, Nearly one-third of the rieefields in 
the group arc concentrated there and yield about 40 per cent, of the 
total crop produced. Next in order of acreage of riceftelds comes 
the eastern portion of Panay. 

Methods of culiivation are as \'arious as in the highlands and ate 
visible in the appearance of the fieldsi whether or not these are 
surrounded by little embankinents. Swamp cultivation in 1931 
extended to about three-fourths of the rioefields and yielded more 
than four-hllhs of the total crop. In many respects methods are» in 
spite of the plough, inferior to those practised by the hill-folk on 
their astonishing terraces tn the central ranges of Luzdn, Most of 
the fields depend exclusively on rdin-wator, which is retained by the 
little embankments until nearly harvest time. Though the irrigation 
w^orks were begun by the Spanish Church at the end of last century 
and have been developed even more by the Americans, they stilJ 
affect only 300,000 acres In the L^^tQn lowlands and eastern Panay, 
So, it is rare for two crops to be reaped in one year, as is done at the 
toot of the Zambaies Range, Most of the lowlands are subject to the 
unfailing rhythm of the monsoon and arc flooded From May to 
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November while the rice grows; and then afier the harvest they are 
dried and browned by the north-east wind. Even tow rice is oUen 
the sole crop, and the soil in which it is grown remains rallow until 
the next lot of seedlings arc planted out in it At times it is culti¬ 
vated alternately with maize, sweet potatoes, or tobacco. In the 
eastern part of the group, where the rains are constant, the dales of 
the harvest are far more variable. 

The plough with an iron share has also become the implemeni of 
rice cultivation in many parts of the dry plains and low hills where 
other varieties of rice are sown directly on to patches of land not 
enclosed by embankments. There the chief work is weeding, and 
this must be done again and again to prevent the smothering invasion 
of along. The yield is generally much lower than that of swamp rice. 
The dry fields are, moreover, often reserved for two other crops that 
have greatly caught on since the arrival of the Europeans. These 
are the sweet potato, or camote, and more especially maize. In 
acreage make takes second place in the group, coming just otter rice. 
On the limestone soils which often occur on ledges of coral rock in 
the central Visayas it takes first place; and in eastern Negros, Bohol, 
and above all Sebu it covers 80 per cent, of the land under cultivation. 

The densest and most advanced sections of the population of the 
Philippines live mainly by tilling the lowlands in this way with the 
plou^. They are distinguished by their dialect rather than by their 
physical appearance and mode of life. Luzon contains five of the 
six most important groups representing 85 per cent, of the population 
of the Philippines, The Pangasinans and Pampangas in the centre 
of the island are retreating before the Tagals, who are the most 
civilised of the Filipinos, and even before the Uocans, who are 
hemmed in on the north-west coast. The Tagals also live on the 
east coast of Mindoro and are spreading to south-eastern Luzon at 
the expense of the Bicols, who, on their part, have settled in northern 
Masbatc. 

Whilst racial differences remain very marked even in ihc lowlands 
of Luzdn, the many Visayas are on the other hand the home of a 
relatively numerous people, the Bisayas, who are numerically the 
largest group in the Philippines. It has been calculated that about 
four-fifths used to live within mites of the seashore The Bisayas 
have been gradually settling on the north coast of Mindanao and 
have begun to penetrate into the interior, introducing plough 
cultivation among the coingwcwf, or 'forest burners’' The Moros, 
who are also spreading over Mindanao are relatively skilful culti^ 
vmors, growing swamp rice in the Koto ba to valley and on the 
shores of Lake Lanao, Besides this they succeed, by using a crop 
rotation with a short period of fallow, in producing a great variety 
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of ciops On the fl/o^iif-mvaded deforested land^ includiDg upland 
rice, ntnizCp sweet potntoeSp bcanSp and groundnui^. Many farttis 
are scattered about on the savan^p whilst the villages are hidden amid 
groves of coconut and areca palms and bamboos. 

In all these human groups smallholdings worked by the owner are 
the rule. They often consist of between 6 and 12 acres» but in over- 
populated districts like the Ilocan country they may be less than 24 
acres^, an area which b not enough to support a family owing to the 
poor and irregular yield. Very large properties of more than 2500 
acres arc exceptional, and few exceed even 250 acres. But the 
number of modemte-sized properties between 60 and 250 acres has 
increased. As earty as the 17th century the Roman Catholic Church 
had acquired huge landed property all over the islands. On the 
other hand, the system of money-lending at high interest has often 
resulted in the practical dispossession of the debtor smallholders to 
the advantage of a class of caciqiufs or ilustrucloi, many of whom 
have Spanish blood in their veins. Their estates are cultivated 
by tenants^ or laos, who, for e’^ample on the land recently brought 
under cultivation in Nueva Ecija on the north-west of the great plain, 
live a fairly preoriou^ life. In these conditions the old system of 
apiircerfa prevails in the riceficlds* dividing the harvest in various 
ways between the owner and the tenant.^ The latter is as a rule 
fairly lixed and settled. He may have domestic animals and even a 
parcel of land in addition to his dwelling, which is often less spacious 
and comfortable than that of the hill-folk. 

Exporr Crops. Specialisation in the production of rice on some 
of the lowlands has certainly been encouraged by the needs of other 
crops which have been developed under European influence and 
are meant chiefly for export. Yet It noteworthy that these 
export crops almost always remain the produce of native small¬ 
holders and that less than half the soil is devoted to the plantation 
system. 

Tobacco, the only crop iniroduccd by Europeans, occupies the 
smallest area. This American plant, w'hich widely disseminated 
by the Spaniards as early as the 17th century, did not become an 
important export commodity until right at the end of the 13th 
oentury.2 At that date Jos6 Bosco, the Governor, wishing to make 
the Philippines financially independent of Mexico, turned lobaaxj 
production into a State monopoly. Cultivation was concentrated 
in a few small districts and strictly forbidden elsewhere. New 
varieties and expert planters w^erc brought over from Cuba, The 

^ Accord Lfig lo the 1939 census 52 4 per cent, of the plantatiDns are of less than 
5 acras^ and only 491 per ocnl. of the cultivators own she soil they ttH. 

^ Jagor fl69j. pp, 324 fT. 
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supervised foiced labour of tbe peasants biou^t id large profits (o 
Spain, which was, however, soon to lose its Aitierican colonies. 
The monopoly was gradually relaxed, but was not abolished until 
1882 .' 

Tobacco production, which occupied barely more than I per cent, 
of the area under cultivation, remains very concentrated. Mote 
than a third (37 per cent) of the area under the crop is situated in 
the Kagayin valley, where the dry season is short and the alluvial 
soil pcrit^ically dooded by the river and its feeders. Another 
tobacco district is situated in the north-west of the same island and 
runs round the shores of Lingayeo Bay in the Provinces of La Unidn 
and Pangas inaiL Here the plant ^ws in countless little valleys 
running down to the sea. In the Visayas the crop became important 
after 1840, but only in Sebti and Negros. 

Though tobacco was no longer the great Investment that it had 
formerly been and though about 193S-40 it represented only 3 or 4 
per cent, of the total value of exports, it kept a by no means negligible 
place in the economic system of these districts. About 100,000 
small cultivators lived mainly on the crop, the average area of their 
patches being one acre. Most of them owned their land, the rest 
being merely tenants like those working in the Kagaydn valley on 
the estates o^vned by La Tabacaiera, the chief company in the 
Philippines, which controls three-fourths of the production. To- 
bacco occupies the soil for only a part of the year, from September 
to May, but then it requires almost constant care. The planting 
itself and the preliminary plou^ing, which must be carried out 
quickly, are often done by the co-operation of several families. 
After the harvest only the little drying sheds scattered over the 
countryside indicate the distribution of the plant. 

Sugar was the earliest commodity to be exported from the Philip¬ 
pines. The cultivation of the cane, which was introduced from 
India either directly or by way of China, began to spread in the 
neighbourhood of Manila after the arrival of the Spaniards. But 
by 1835 exports had not yet reached 12,000 tons. After the cutting 
of the Suez Canal and until the end of the century production rapidly 
increased. Then a period of stagnation and e ven of deci i ne followed, 
but the opening of the American market brought new vigour, and 
production reached its ^record* in 1934 with 1,578,000 tons. Its 
progress was irregular, and due more to increase in yield than to 
enlarging the area cultivated. That area represented about Sve 
times as much as was devoted to tobacco, but approximately one- 
third lay fallow every year or else was sown with rice or maize. 

Sugarcane seldom grows above the 1600-foot contour. The 
■ See below, p, 316, 
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main produ^ve districts, as everywhere else in the world, arc n on- 
swampy plains with a marked dry season and a large population. 
Negros heads the list with the highest yield, thanks to its volcanic 
soil in the sou^-west, which is. however, less fertile than that in the 
eastern bays, since these are rich in lime and potash. In the west of 
the island, which was still undeveloped in 1845,* 90 per cent, of the 
population live by cultivating this crop. Then come the central 
iowlands of Luzon and particularly the eastern portion in the 
Provinces of Pampanga and Tarlac. Here among the riceftelds 
canes occupy only the least damp areas, and these are made con¬ 
spicuous by the presence of big sugar-miHs. Production in the 
other Visayas (Panay, Sebu, Leyte, and Mindoro) lags far behind 
that in Negros and Luz6n. 

Cane cultivation here is without the methodical organisation and 
scientific character that it had in Java. There are few plantations^ 
and most of the crop comes from little family patches of between 5 
and 10 acres euliivated chiefly on the mitayer system. The yield is 
far smaller than in Hawaii or Java. 

Under the name of ‘Manila hemp* aboca fibre headed the list of 
exports from the Philippines from 1887 to 1922, but, owing to the 
strong competition of sugar, it has supplied only about 10 per cent, 
of the exports since 1930. The plant is not related to the one to 
which it owes its commercial name, but is the \fusa texjilis, closely 
connected with the banana, though without eatable fruit it 
usually grows to a height of between 13 and 20 feet. The Philippines 
to have been its original habitat, and the natives have from time 
immemoriaL used the strong, supple fibres from the long leaf-covers 
for making ropes and even cloth, tis export began about 1830. and 
certain districts specialised in its cultivation, jibtjco is far more 
exacting than the banana and requires rain throughout the year and 
rich, moist, but not marshy soiL These conditions are realised only 
in the eastern part of the Philippines. Abaed has become the chief 
crop in south-eastern Lujcdn and especially in the Bicol district. 
Other areas of fairly large production are Leyte, Samar to a less 
extent, and the east coast of Mindanao. But the most rapid 
expansion since the beginning of the century took place in the south¬ 
east of this last island around Davao. Here the area devoted to 
Musa re.vr//jt,j rose from 6200 acres in 1903 to 270,000 acres in 1937, 
that is, about one-third of the total area devoted to the crop In the 
Philippines. The plant benefits from tlie fertile soil resulting from 
the recent eruptions of Mt, Apo and from the regular rainfull 
brought by the cast winds over a low section of the Dluaia Mountains. 
But the development of abacd cuttivailon at Davao was mainly due 

1 MallBtllTTl, I. p. 317. 
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to Japanese labour and or^oisaiion. Behind the coastal coconut 
grovts the abecd has pushed back the forest farther and farther up 
the slopes of Ml Apo^ for the plant flourishes up to an altitude of 
more than 3300 feet above the sea. 

In this crop too native smallholdings of between 5 and 10 acres 
are responsible for most of the cultivation- The work Is done 
without niuch care and Jeads to a very irregular production. The 
heaviest toil is the stripping of the fibre^ a task that must be per¬ 
formed quickly and is carried out as a rule by hand with the use of a 
scraper. Large-scale production^ however^ hoids a more con¬ 
siderable place than in other export crops and until 1945 was mainly 
in the hajids of Japanese. 

As in most of the East Indies^ the coconut palm has from time 
immemonaJ been the chief food-producing tree and the main source 
of the supply of fats. As in Indonesiap and even more so perhaps, 
its cultivation has Lnerca^sed to meet the demands of temperate lands 
in Europe andt later, America and has extendi its acreage at the 
expense of the coastal forests wherever the constitution of ihe soil 
pennits it to reach fresh-water at no great depth underground. It 
has also spread over an area fairly far from the coast up to q height of 
1600 feet above the scan This expansion began about 1870* inter 
than the other main export crops; but from that time it made steady 
and regular progress without marked itilerfcrence by the Colonial 
Government in the business of cultivation. About nine-tenths of 
the produce were exported. Though Jess concentrated than that of 
sugarcane* tobacco* aud abucd^ the cultivation of the coconut has* 
howeverp become the prevailingp and in some places the almost 
exclusive* form of investmenL especially in the wabt of Luzdn which 
runs south-west of Manila from Bay Lagoon to the Tayabas coast 
The volcanic soih short dry season* and facilities for transport by 
rail amd waier have contributed to the prosperity of the pahn in this 
disirict, which contains more than one-third of the trees in the 
Philippines. Vet Luzon's relative share has been decreusing since 
the loginning of the century, for competition has been coming from 
the Visayas as well as Mindanao, in the latter the coconut palm has 
spread rapidly along the north coast and e^'ep more round the Gulf 
of Davao and in the south-west round Zamboanga. 

Big plantations of more than lOCX) acres occur less seldom in 
Miudanao. In the PhOippInes as a whole they form only I per cent, 
of area under coconuts. The marked predominance of the 
nniive smallholder is less surprising than in other export crops 
because the coconut has been cidiivatcd for such a long time, the 
work of tending the trees and collecting the nuts goes on all through 
the year* aud the processes of preparing the produce for market are 
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™p!c. Dryiag the out in the sun stUl gives the best quality copra. 
The peasant is lesouiceTul enough to plant under the thin shade of 
y^ong palms secondary crops, including rice, maize, cassavu, 
and bananas, at least undt the time when nuts are first picked! 
This begins, according to the variety of palm, when the tree is be^ 
tween the ages of three and eight. But the districts that esport 
copra must, on the other hand, often import large quantities of rice 
and other foodstuffs. There the coconut palm is the dominant 
factor in the econon^io system iis wdl us the ch^nteteristic feature of 
the landscape, spreading over large areas in pleasant, sim-hathed 
groves. The dwellings that shelter under its graceful fronds and 
among its curving tranks are more scattered than those in the rice- 
fields, and in them life seems to slip by more calmly and quietly. 
These chief crops, mainly intended for export, feed alt the principal 
mdustnes m the Philippines, except mining. Much of the produce 
does not leave the country until after having undergone more or less 
elaborate processes either in the districts where the crops are grown 
or in the ports. 


MINING AND MODERN INDUSTRY 

Among modem industries sugar employs the greatest amount of 
labour. Indian mills, intended to produce raw sugar (muscovado) 
and worked by biiflaJoes^ mo$t1y aiin at supplying Jocal needs, but 
are far from satisfying them. The first modern sugar factory was 
established in Mindanao in 1910 to deal with canes from a big 
planiatlon. With the second, which was at San Carlos iu eastern 
Negros, began the system, which is very common today, of thirty- 
year contracts with independent planters. In 1915 there were in the 
Philippines forty-six sugar factories and four mechanically equipped 

refinenes, employing about 50,000 hands. 

Most of the tobacco is exported in leaf form, the rest being used 
for making cigars and Cigarettes chiefly in Manila. Cigars are ex¬ 
ported in greater quantities from the PhUippines than from any other 
country. They are often made by band still; but the more recent 
manufactme of cigarettes employs up-to-date machinery imported 
from the United States. 


To th^ industries which work up the produce of the soil must be 
added those which since the war of 1914-18 have been making an 
ever increasing quantity of oil from copra for export. The majority 
of them are m Mamla. where most of the big rice-mills, which are 
usuaUy owned by Chinese, are also situated, though several operate 
m Cabanatuan in Nueva Ecija. On the other hand, the factories 
Which sjiicc 1922 have been manundciurmg desiccated products 
bke coconut Hakes and powder remain near the plantations, for they 
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use^ not copnit but ftiesh fniii. In 1937 tlicy processed about 6 per 
cent, of the nuts picked. The big workshops m which abacd fibm 
is removed are also near the plantations, However, they face the 
compciition of primitive native workers and more especially those 
using the far more adaptable w^ater-mill or petrol engine. 

The number of workers employed in these modem industries 
dependent on the chief crops as well as those employed in sawmills 
estimated in 1935 at roughly 130,000. Progress had been rapid 
since 1914. Production from little domestic industry for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison with the factories cannot be estimated. It 
certainly occupies a far larger number of persons, but many of these 
work during only a part of the year, that is, the agrlcultuml off¬ 
seasons. As in other countries industry is declining owing to the 
competition of imported goods, and this Is especially true of textiles. 

On the other hand, some native inanufacturies have profited from 
modem facilities for exporting to distant markets, though they have 
had to be modified to suit the control of middlemen. Thua^ the 
manufacture of hats made from the fibre of certain palras has 
become mainly a towTi industry; w^hilst the embroidery trade now 
depends almost w holly on American dealers in Manila . Of the new 
industries, the manufacture of boots and shoes greatly expanded, 
particularly In Manila, during the 1914-1S war. 

Industrial progress is haodicapped by the lack of fueh Coal 
produced in the little held in Sebu amounts to scarcely a tenth of the 
quantity imported; and there are no oil wcih in the Philippines. 

Lack of coal has hitherto prevented the development of metallurgy. 
But the reserves of iron ore seem fairly large, though they do not 
exist so much in the beds of phosphoric harmatite which have been 
worked by Chinese and natives in the Provinces of Bulacin (north¬ 
east of Manila) and Camarines Norte (south-east of Lmndu) as in the 
lateritic concentrations round Surigao Bay in northern Mindanao, 
In 1938 the Japanese succeeded in fact in importing from the 
Philippines more Lhan 900,000 ions of iron ore* 

Of the other useful minerals chromium seems to be most plentiful, 
the chief deposit being in the Zam bales Mountains. Next come 
manganese and copper. Gold^ however, was one of the prindpai 
mineral products, and the increasing quantity extracted raised 
minerals to second place in importance aher sugar among exports 
from the Philippines. When the Spaniards first came, the natives 
and Chinese were in many places already panning out the precious 
metal in wash-troughs and at times working the lodes in andesi te and 
diorite deposits, but restricting themselves as a rule to placer mining. 
Mallat^ stated in about 1840 that the natives in the Surigao district 
I Mallat (177), [, p. J23. 
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used goid dust and nuggets as money boih in making daiJy pnroliascs 
and in their betting at cock-figiits. In generdl the productive 
districts had continued to be so- Before the war of 1914-1S the 
n busiest were at Mambulao ParacaJe in Camarines Norte, Since 

H then the lead had been taken by those near Baguio- The smali 

quantity extracted by natives was far exceeded by the amount 
extracted by mining companies. After the gold-rush in 1933-36 
some fifteen companies continued to exist, many of them using 
modern equipment Large dredgers lifted the alluvium^ and the 
^ iodes were followed into the rock through long wood-propped 

galleries. In 1937 more than 40^CN30 workers were employed+ and 
about 25 tons of gold were produced^ 

At the outbreak of wat in 1939 mining products made up about a 
fourth of the total exports from the Philippines^ 


POPULATION 

Distributim. Though we read that the population of the 
Philippines has increased threefold in fifliy years+ inequalities in 
j development remain striking in dilTcreni districts. They arc of long 

j standing, but became more marked during the last quarter of the 

19th century and have been increasingly conspicuous since the 
American occupation. In many cases the districts w^hich were 
already most densely populated have attracted settlers and en¬ 
couraged their activities, in particulat favouring cultivation for 
export. Of course, virgin soil has been cl^ired, and other land, 

. which had already been cleared by burning in order to establish 

has been Ulled in a less priinitive manner with the use of the 
plough. ^ If the ofhciaJ statistics are reliable^ the annual rate of 
increase in the population during the years just before the war wus 
greater in Masbate and Mindanao than anyw^here else in the Malay 
world.* The development of a new district attracts people who are 
at first mere sojourners, but later gradually settle down. The 
movcmefii is rather slow^ however^ and the transfer of population is 
raused Jess by the arrival of swarms of people from distant lands 
than by natural increase and by additions round the edges of 
districts already densely peopled. 

The mean density of 140 persons to the square mile (1939) in the 
Philippines as a whole is calculated from figures that differ greatly 
from each oiher* and the density differs as much from district to 
district if it is worked out not on the total area, as it was above, but 
on Lho area of cultivable land. Thus calculated, the mean reaches 
223 persons to the square mile; but, if the area under cultivation is 

t OrcjcX ti>.p. ISL 
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taken, the mean becomes 984 persons to thcsquaiie mile (see Fig. 10).‘ 

Even in Luzon the provinces are very unevenly peopled. The 
densest concentrations occur around ManiJa Bay. The Provinces 
of Cavit£ (510 to the square mile, and 578 to the square mile of 
arable) and Rizal (492 ; 629) head the list and are closely followed by 
Pampanga, which Indeed has the greatest density per square mile of 
arable (466; 696). These figures should be compart with the 
relief map (Fig. 32) and with other maps showing the distribution of 
crops together with their nature, yield, and method of cultivation. 
Mow than the growth of urban centres like San Fernando, Caviig, 
and, above all, Manila, they mark the spread of cultivation and 
especially of riceftelds over the greater part (59 per cent.) of the 
central plain. Another densely populated district is the north-west 
coast, which is occupied by the Ilocans. Here the province of La 
Utiidn has 474 persons to the square mile, with 578 on the arable. 
Several other provinces also far ewced the mean density in the 
island, which is 186 (360). Among these are Batangas in the south¬ 
west (352; 380} and Sorsogdn at the south-eastern end (352 ; 414), 
both of which have the least land still available for development. 
The most sparsely peopled area In the mountainous north and in 
particular the basin of the Kagayin. la Kagayau Province the 
density falls to 88 (140), in Isabela to 52 (93), and In Nueva Vizcaya 
to 28 (70). 

The Visayas with u mean of 163 (274) offer very variable figures 
of density. Sebu leads the Philippines with 572 (644), followed by 
Bohol (320 ; 380), Leyte (287; 375), and Panay (285; 401). There is 
thus a sharp contrast between neighbouring islands; as for instance 
between Leyte and Samar, which supports only 52 (165) persons to 
the square mile, and between Panay and Mindoro which has only 
33 (59). Situated between the two densely peopled areas of south- 
w'eslcm Luzon and Panay, Mindoro satms to be pailicuiarly poorly 
endowed. It has the lowest density in the Philippines, not counting 
remote Palawan (15; 28). Regional studies are still too rare for 
these surprising contrasts to be explained, and certainly physical 
conditions are not a sufficient cause. 

The brge island of Mindanao, which is not vvithout lowlands and 
volcanic soil and is scarcely less indented than Luzdn, has, however, 
only 54 (88) persons to the square mile. But here too there are great 
diffcienccs in density between one province and the next. Over 
long stretches of the north coast opposite the Visayas the density 
does indeed exceed 130 persons to the square mile, especially in the 
two Misamis, the western one having as high a figure as 310 (551), 

’ Cp. Kolb's table (ITS), pp. 4S4"7. In 1930 the DKan densiiy exceeded 170 
persons Id the square mile. 
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In Lanao the density h itiJI up to 90 (160). but falls to 3J (S9) in the 
big ProviBcc of Kotabato, to 23 (49) in Agusan. and even to 18 (25) 
in Bukidnon. 

In the Philippines ai a whole a decrease in density of population 
is noiic^ble front north to south and also from west to cast. The 
side facing Asia is more densely propled and busier than the side 
facing the Pacihe. The difference is like the one often noticed in 
Indonesia between the nonh and south coasts of the Sunda arc.« 

Commmicaiion and Inienml MovemenL Demographic contrasts 
am reflected in the state of the internal cotninunications. These 
have been greatly improved by the Americans, who have paid the 
greatest care to the road system, the inadequacy of which had much 
hindered them during the conquest. More than half the all-weather 
motor roads are in Luzon. The network is particularly close- 
meshed in the central plain between Lingayen and Manila Bays; but 
it also connects Manila with the north coast by way of the llocan 
coast and through the valley of the Kagayan as far as Aparri. 
Road cojincidons are rather less certain south-eastwards. On the 
other hand, the railway mns uninterruptedly from San Fernando in 
La Union Province to Legaspi and also sends out several hrai^^'h 
lines in the central plain. Out of 866 miles of track, only 132 are not 
in Luzon, and they are in Panay and Sebu. These islands, together 
with Negros, Leyte, and Bohol, are the only Visayas that have 
coherent road systems. Only some scclions of the highways in 
Mindanao are all-weather motor roads, and they amount to only 
one-tenth of the miicage of roads of that class in the Pliilippines; 
but the tracks on which motor vehicles may run have as a rule 
increased in number. 

These modem roads share most of the traffic today. A busy river 
traffic still exists on the lower and middle Kagayan for carrying 
loba™ to the coast and also on the lower Kotohaid in Mindanao. 
But in Luzon the railway is the main carrier of rice, sugar, and 
copra for Manila, the greater part of those commodities—about two- 
thirds—being transponed between December and March. 

Here as in other countries the motor vehicle is competing lierccly 
with the railway. Cans drawn by oxen and buffaloes, though still 
seen in the streets of Manila, are falling more and more into disuse 
through the incruse of roads equipped with bridges or ferries and 
passable by lorries at all seasons. Passenger traffic especially is 
deserting the railway more and more owing to the great increase in 
road transport companies. It is still a common sight to see a 

I Bin ex«piiDiu art numcKHii, Mindoro and E^wan in ihe wtst are 
iclatively poor. On Um' other hand, the souih-wcjt coast of Sunutni has lonn 
had a larger population than ttw north-east coast. 
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patched-tip motorbiii with a tired, back'firing. daitering eoginc and 
ovcterowdcd with nalU'CS and parcels. Kaiurally, American makes, 
mainly Fords and Chevrolet^, are most in evidence. 

Nearly all the roads and railways still lead to the ports. The 
political and economic unity of the Philippines could only be 
achieved by a close network of niuritimc communications. Like 
the land communications, these have become busier, quicker, and 
more regular since 1906. The boats carrying on coastwise and 
interinsular trade still include in addition to steamers a large number 
of native sailing craft. The chief port in the Phtlippin^ both by 
shipping tonnage and the quantity of goods handled is Manila, 
which collects and distributes a large proportion of the rice, abac£, 
copra, and tobacco brought in by interinsular traffic. About four* 
fifths of the vessels plying on regular services among the islands 
belong to firms whose headquarters are in Manila. The two busiest 
ports in the Visayas arc Sebu and Iloilo. Favoured by its central 
position, the former is a port of coll for many ships belonging to 
important lines. It collects the produce of the Visayas and northern 
Mindanao, especially copra, aboedy and sugar. A larger number of 
ships, mostly of moderate or small tonnage, enter and leave Sebu 
than Manila. The same is true of Iloilo, which is not only the port 
of Panay, but also deals with the sugar from Negros. Besides these 
three well equipped ports, the most impottant am Aparri and 
Legaspi in Luzon and Zamboanga and Davao in Mindanao. The 
others generally have only open anchorages without port equipment. 

The progress made in the ways and means of transport facUitates 
the temporary or permanent transfer of people. But searonal 
displacements involve few'er passengers than mi^t be ^ believed 
oonsidcring the expansion of export cro^ and the specialisation 
which goes on in many districis. The fact is that family exploitation 
is still the rule nearly everywhere, and Iarge-s<^e enterprise In 
agriculture—the plantation properly so-called—-is ffie exception, 
la Luzon about 2000 natives used to go at the bepmiing of the year 
to the tobacco fields in Kagayan and some fewer to those in La 
UnWn and Pangasinan. The rice harvest, which lasts several weeks, 
and the planting and reaping of the canes attracted on the average 
more than 5000 workers a year to the central plain, especially in its 
northern and north-western parts, where large holdings arc not rare. 
Others take work in the coconut groves in the south of the island. 
The gold-mines also attract crow'ds of w’orkers. But in Luzon most 
of the displacements are over short distances. In the Visayas sugar 
calls for outside labour. The cancfields in Mindoro appeal to the 
Province of Batangas in southern Luzon, and from November on¬ 
wards tens of thousands of natives from Sebu, Bohol, and Panay 
bt.I.B.E>. —19 
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to thc^^aDoEcldi in western Negros. The expansion or abacd 
cultivauon in Mindanao and particularly in the Davao district used 
to cause a flow of migranis who generally coniractcd for a period of 
several years. 

These temporary transfers often lead to permanent removals 
through the purchase of land or the renting of a farm. They 
promote racial fusion by spreading the more populous and advanced 
groups, such as the Ilocans, Tagafs (rather fewer), and Blsayas 
(especially from Sebu). They also move about elements belonging 
to smaller groups, as, for instance, the igorots in northern Luz6n, 
and thus hasten iheir assimilation. 

Diflerenocs In population and use of land still continue, as we 
^ve seen, and are no doubt more marked than formerly. Natural 
increase due to ^ excess of births seems quickly to make up for 
losses by emigration. So the American Govonunent has organised 
official transfers, as the Dutch have done in Sumatra; and since 
19131 Its eflbns have been directed mainly at Mindanao, The first 
settlements were in the Kotobatd valley and proved a failure 
Another attempt made after 1917 succeeded in establishing 15,000 
persons (2500 families), comprising Bisayas from Sebu and IJocans 
from La Unidn and Pangasinan, in the valley of the Coronadat 
which flows into Sarangani Bay in the south of the island. Similar 
settlements were made one after the other in different districts in 
Mindanao, Mindoro, and the Kagayan, valley. Those are in fact the 
positions of tlie greatest reserves of cultivable land; but no Philippine 
province is quite without available space. In 1935 the cultivable 
area was estimated at more than 44,000,000 acres, of which 12,000,000 
or 14,000,000 were in Mindanao alone; whilst the area actually 
under cultivation amounted to only 9,000,000 acres. 

It used to be calculated that the Philippines could feed a popula¬ 
tion of 50,000,000. But to some people the estimate seems 
exaggerated. A careful survey would certainly reduce the propor¬ 
tion of uncultivated land that is said to be cultivable. Account 
must be taken not only of the relief, which is often too chaotic for 
f^ing to pay, but also of malaria and other tropical diseases, 
difnculties of transport, and at times a feeling of insecarity. Thus] 
in Mindanao Christian Filipinos still fear the Moros. In 1939 a 
thousand Filipinos landed every month on the island at the ports of 
Davao and Kotobatd and cleared the lots granted them by the 
Government along new roads before even the roads were finished. 
Such a rate of redistribution may well be thought to be fast enough! 
Naturally, the work was inicmipted by the war in 1941. 

JfjKvtf ami iheif Foreign Elements, Whilst European seitlement 
I Ralston Hayden (ISOfl; Pemlietoa (!79J: J, Pelzer tl97a). 
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seems of late years to have caused some rural dispersal by splitting 
up overcrowded villa^s, it has also fostered town growth. Little 
market towns are distinguished from big villages by the presence of 
a rectangular central plaza shaded by a few trees and periodically 
occupied by a crowd of sellers and buyers who are in some cases 
sheltered by a roof against the sun and rain. Around the 
stand timber or stone buildings including the church, presbytery, 
shops with wide, open fronts, and residences with stone foundations, 
whose architecture and decoration display a mixture of Spanish 
influeuce and local styles. 

Except in Vigan, which is situated a mile or two from the sea in 
the ilocan country, a really urban appearance is only to be seen in 
the ports, and these arc both administrative and economic centres. 
There are, for instance, in the SuJu Islands Holo, the chief Muslim 
centre in the Philippines and formerly visited by Chinese traders; in 
Mindanao the two recent cities of Oavao, until 1945 a centre of 
Japanese settlement, and Zamboanga.^ which officially acquired the 
rank of town only in 1937 ; and in Luz6n Legaspi and Aparri. 

Iloilo and Sebu are in a higher category owing to their economic 
importance and the number of their inhabitants. Situated on a 
coastal flat in southern Panay Iloilo (pop, 90,000) boasts commercial 
buildings and huge warehouses piled high with sugar from Negros. 
Sebu has a more es-entfu] history and more varied business, Magel- 
Ian called there and met his death on the marshy islet of Mactan. 
Legaspi founded the first Spanish fort there in 1565. Traces of this 
past still exist in Fort San Pedro and the Calle Coldn (Columbus 
Street) in which galleries supported by heavy wooden posts overhang 
the pavements. The town has grown up on a narrow coastal pintT^ 
at the foot of limestone hills long since cleared of their trees and is 
not only the economic focus for the central and eastern Visayas, but 
also a cultural and reli^ous centre which has recently become the 
see of an archbishop. The business quarters arc a medley of 
Giinesc shops, edifices in the Spanish Colonial style, and one¬ 
storied houses remimscent of little American cities, and all around 
under coconut trees stand native quarters, which are ofXen sordid 
and veritable tropical stums. In the population was only 
9600, but in 1940 it had risen to 147,000. 

Manila remains the undisputed queen of the Philippines. In 
1576 Martin de Goiti, Legaspi*$ lieutenant, reached the interior of 

i Zamboanga was for l(ng the only Spamsh estabUshment on Mindanao. At 
the end of the t8ih century Sonoerat saw in it a dtadel built ofstoue and biick. 
Besides, the settlers were boused inside a stockade and ‘cvliivatcd their fields 
ooly iinder shelter of cannon, a few pieces bciiig trained over the fields they 
try to till'. (10). Pl3»S. 
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bay, behind which shctiered two native towns girt with wooden 
stockades. In them resided Muslim chieftains. Tondo lay to the 
north and Maynilad to the south. On tlie site of the latter in the 
angle formed by the mouth of the Pasig and the sea the capital of 
the Spanish possessions was built and hastily fortified against attack 
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by Chinciic pirates, Japajics^p and European rivals,i Tlie old cilv 
about two-fifths of a square mile in area* survived iMJ 1944 in the 

quarter known as Intramuros. Its quiet chequer-work of streets 


t There are luany descriptions of Manila. For the mid-lWh 

(1W. p. 23 and panim FoM 93? 
"ft Kolb (I75>, pp, 379 ff. A considerable number of buildl^weit doitnivM 
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lined xvilh old houses whose first Doors overhung the pa.vxincats had 
already appeared on a plan in ! 610. From the walls the view sweeps 
over a block of houses dominated by the towers of many Roman 
Catholic churches among which the massive Cathedral of 5t. Paul is 
the only one to survive the typhoons and earthquakes which have 
occurred since the beginning of the I7th century. In 1944 Intra- 
muros still sheltered a pan of the Government Ofiioes housed in 
more or less dilapidated ancient edifices. But as early as 1S63 the 
Spanish Governor had taken up his residence in Malacanan Palace 
a few mites distant. The Congressionjil Building, modelled on the 
one in Washington, was built beyond the walls behind lawns 
spreading over the old moats which are now filled up. On the south 
side have been built the new administraiive quarter and the American 
residential town with its clubs, the State university, and Luneta 
Gardens, tvhich are continued to the shores of the Bay by Dewey 
Boulevard, a broad highway lined with palms. 

The commercial city has grown up to the north of the river round 
Binondo Island, which lies between arms of the Pasig. The business 
ceDtie tends to shift eastwards, gradually leaving the narrow EscoUa 
Road for Rizal Avenue, On this side of the river stores and a 
swarm of Chinese shops are crowded along noisy streets, and there 
too are primed most of the American, Tagal, or Chinese newspapers. 
Farther north stretch the native quarters, where industrial W'orkers 
and dockers live huddled together often in insanitary conditions. 
Most of the industrial buildings stand on the river banks which for 
long have been used only for ioading and unloading cargoes. Since 
the turn of the century the Americans have built a modem harbour 
with five breakw'aters and vast docks on the w'estside of Intramuros. 

Manila has the advantage of a vcr>' favourable position at a point 
where the spurs of the Cordillera Central approach the sea and 
contact is made between fertile areas suitable for dilferent purposes. 
On the north is a large plain on which rice and sugarcane are cul¬ 
tivated; on the south are the provinces with coconut groves. The 
natural capital of Luzdn, it has been made by the Europeans into 
the chief town of the Philippines and one of the largest cities in 
the Malay world, with a population which probably numbered 
more than a million in 1950. 

Most of the non-FUipinos live in the towns. They form nearly 
half of the population of Manila and include Asiatics, Europeans, 
and Americans, who live off the soil of the Philippines and have been 
the prime movers in its transrormation. They consist, however, of 
communities differiug greatly in their respective situalions, number, 
and the p^ they have played; aod they help to make the spectacle 
of Philippine life one of the strangest in the Malay world. 
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The Chinese are by far the most numerous.^ Of the 117,500 
’Chinee citizens' only 35,000 wcfe in Manila in 1939. The im¬ 
migration of unskilled coolies continued secretly in spite of the 
extension to the Philippines in 1902 of the American Chinese 
Exclusion Law. Besides, the entry of merchants and business men 
was still allowed, so that between 1925 and 1934 the registered 
number of arrivals exceeded that of the departures by 20,000. Big 
Chinese ruerchant firms established cbjefly in Manila largely control 
trade throughout the Philippines by means of agents and the 
systematic pramice of advancing money on the crops. They direct 
the trade in rice and maize and own m<Kt of the warehouses and 
mills where the paddy is treated. They also own most of the saw¬ 
mills, many of the salt-works, and a large number of factories, 
both medium and small, for processing food-products, leather, 
tobacco, etc. 

Besides this floating Chinese colony which is recognised in the 
censuses and insists to a very large extent of men, the population 
of the Philippines comprises many Sino-Filipino mertfror, most of 
whom are the issue of the union of Chinese intnugracts with Tagal 
women, j^ording to a recent estimate, there are at least 700,000 
peRons with Chinese blood in them. Many of them enter the 
universities and go in for commerce or die liberal professions. 
Prom their ranks have sprung several famous men, including 
Osmena, Arenaia, and Emilio Aguinaldo, the national hero. Being 
settled in the country, they no longer have the same interests as the 
more recent or temporary Chinese immigrants. They might, how¬ 
ever, before the war hav'c united with them to oppose the pretensions 
of the Japanese and Europeans. 

The 25,000 or so Japanese counted in the Philippines In 1939 bad 
almost all arrived since the American occupation. They fonned a 
more settled community than the Chinese new-comers. Japanese 
women were relatively numerous and half-castes far rarer, A high 
proportion of them were not middlemen, but real producers attached 
to the soil. This was the case in the Davao district, where they had 
greatly extended and improved the cultivatioo of abacd. Another, 
less numerous, Japanese colony lived mainly by market gardening 
around the town of Baguio. The Japanese share in commerce and 
industry, though sUIl far smaller than that of the Chirirte, had, 
however, been Rowing for some years. 

From the spiritual point of view and in the face of Asiatic influence, 
□o other part of the MaJay world seems to have been more affected 
by Euro^ns il^ the Philippines. This was due to the Spanish 
colonisation, which was mainly a mbsionaiy effort and founded in 

* Sse abovic, pp. 7Jir. 
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the iiiliuids the inost tnumcrous ^incf compftct Chrutis^ii coinniimLty in 
ihe Far East- Though fewer in number than the Americans in 1939 
and with half of them living in Manila, the Spaniards none the less 
continue to play an impoTtani part in the intellectual and economic 
life. Their activity is stimukted by new arrivals; whilst the long 
character of the Spanish occupation is marked by the existence of a 
class of Htspano-Filipino, and in particular Hispano*Tagal, half- 
castes numbering about 200,000 persons and often forming an 
owing to their intelligence and wealth. In the development of 
Philippine resources Spanish capitalists hold third place after the 
Americans and Chinese. In the tobacco industry the Spaniards lead 
with the big Tabacalera Company, and they own about a fourth of 
the sugar industry. 

In 1939 the most numerous European groups after the Spaniards 
(4527) were the Germans (1149), English (1053), Belgians (170), and 
French (165). i 

Owfing to the remoteness of the islands and even more to the un¬ 
certain political situation, the number of United States citizens 
remains small, there being &709 in 1939, not counting the troops. 
Few have settled down, apart from some representatives of the 
heroic age. They are mainly old soldiers and are found living here 
and there in out-of-the-way places with native wives. OlEcials and 
business men do not stay permanently- Though American 
capitalists are richer than those of any other nation and though for 
fifty years they have been bastening on the economic evolution of 
the Philippines, they seem to have been sparing here, considering the 
financial power of their homeland and the sums invested in other 
tropical regions like the West Indies. 

Philippine Emigration, There were more Filipinos in Hawaii and 
the United States than Americans in the Philippines. Together with 
those in South Africa, they formed the largest groups of Malays 
outside the Malay lands. In I907when the‘Gentlemen's Agreement' 
stopped Japanese immigration, the plantere in Hawaii appealed to 
the Filipinos, and in 1930 these formed 69 per cent, of the labour in 
the canc'fields in those islands. They consisted mainly of llocans 
and of Bisayas from Sebu aud Bohol and in 1949 they totalled about 

' The FrcDEh w'em fairly active in the Philippiiuis duiifig the first batr of the 
19th oeeiury bcfoie the conquest cf Cochin China. Einigris driven abroad by 
{he Revoiudon had become civil or millnuy ol^tals la the islands, and Frcoch 
music niasteR bad taught military music and introduced comic opeca and 
countty dances. A certain number had been muitfered in 1820 with other 
rorelgncis. Aboui 1840 there »r« still Freodimen In Luzdn, like Dr. Mallat, 
Oudou de Virii, the mining enginoer, and La Gironnitre who found a ‘hnbtla- 
Uon' on the shores of Bay Lagoon end was the hTst European rally to enioge 
in ogricu! tuic thee. Mailot (177), poislm. 
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53,^. By far the srcai majority used to return home with their 
savings. 

Besides these, about 45,000 Filipinos were counted in the United 
States wnsus in 1946, 30,000 of them being in Caiifomia. They 
were sailors and students as well as agricultural labourers, hotel and 
restai^i employees, and domestic servants, many of whom had 
^ssed through Hawaii and landed at Seattle or Los Angeles. A 
few hundreds were m the motor industry at Detroit. But the total 
of^cm ali had been decreasing for some years, since immigration 
bc^n restricted by the Amerzcajt GovemmeEt., 


FART in 


COLONIAL EXPANSION AND ITS EFFECT ON 
THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

CHAPTER 14 

POPULATION AND EXPORTS 

Europeans have found in the Malay world one of the most favourable 
tropical regions for putting their colonising urge iuio practice. 
We should like to paint the picture of their work in the pages that 
follow* but it is a diJficuk business to pass fair judgment on it and 
estimate objectively the balance of its merits and defects. To claim 
dependence on one's own personal observations would not without 
reason be taxed as overwwning conceit. The opinions of the 
apparently best informed and most sincere anthois differ more than 
a little. For some no other region brings out os strongly what has 
been emphasised so often as to become a platitudcp namely, the 
contrast between the material success of colonisation and its spiritual 
and moral failure. Few ever call in question this material success. 
But those w^ho arc loudest in praise stress the difTtcultics arising from 
the economic evolution, over-population* and the contact and fusion 
of many races. As may be imagined, there is never-ending con¬ 
troversy over the effects of European tutelage on the structure and 
equilibrium of native communities and on the happiness of the 
people. But then the criteria are necessarily coloured subjectively. 
Although statistical data do not constitute adequate evidence, a few 
figures would seem necessary to begin with. They certainly fumish the 
scrupulous critic with a too narrow; but relatively safe basb. Whilst 
they call for comment* they dispense with much unnecessary talk. 
The first fact to emphasise is the growth of population. It has 
not been the same everywhere. But in few lands has a drop in vital 
statistics seemed to betray the deep^ted ansmia which has 
occurred here and there among the native peoples of Australia and 
Oceania. A decrease has been observed on the little island of 
Enggano to the west of Sumatra, in Buru, in western Serang*! among 
some of the Tomjas in Celebes,^ not to mention New Guinea. But 

1 Van Eerde in Rutien (I9>. p. ^55. 

2 Kniyt (in Schricke (20>* p. 3), a mtssiofPfy, slates ihat the Toralas of tJw 
Lake Foso district lost ihcir zest m life when forced by the Dutch COleniil 
Govcmirwnt to leave theif hoinw and go lo dwell alomcsfde some new roads, and 
Ehar I he dcalh-ralc amorve theni rcBC ttcepJv. 
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it s^mi to have been cheeked, thanks to the steps taken by the 
Co^niaJ Govemments and Christian missions, and in any cLe it 
affects but a few thousand natives. In this respect the Maljy^rld 

Monsoon 

_ a, VIZ, India and Indo-Chuna, This is not the place to discuss the 
absolute or relative vaJue of the various censuses which have been 
en m time and place. Official year-books tell us that the native 

SssrSoO iS^So !h1 12,514,000 in I860 to 

18*347*^ kL Provinces from 7.370,000 to 

18,247 OM b^een 1905 and 1930, and that of Indonesia as a whoJe 
from 37.34Sm to 59.138,000 in the same period S moiSS s 
an increase of 158 per cent, in 25 years, (n ihe Philippims, if we 

5 98'^ a^d ^4^"’^^*® Dictionary, the figures 

lo-jQ ' *^”5 15,984.000 given m the official censuses for 1887 and 

1939 t^pectively show an increase of 267 per cent in 5" veSs 

1^931 k 2.673.000 in J9I1 to 4.385.000 

m ]93i IS 164 per cent, m only 20 years, 

certainly approximate and have been collected 

Se otT rpa-,^ ■ ab^"«Sy 

the one in the Philippines, may be nesarded as not very accuraie 

Asiatics—greater in MaJava than 
tilt th^njr ^ unde^timated. Nevertheless, it is certain 
^t tte name population has increased. Nor is this increase 

eiMWhere, It a^ses from well-known causes; on the one hand the 

whr,ireH.f ^ death-rate due to medicaJ attention and especially to 

JaSd ^d develop^Tnt of the 

land and the mcreased supphes of food available for Ihe mass of 

This leads to the consideration of another balance-sheet viz, that 
of ove^eas trade, w^hicb taken separately from pr^uSn J v£S 
^fl^cul o estimate^ The Malay world, which covers about 5-4 ™r 

cent, of their population, had nearly a fourth f23 oer cent ^ 
of ttet, wial imdo. ra, «» for »o» ton to of^S 
Mnca, a region three and a half times as big and one and a quartcr 
times ^ i^pulo^. These figures remain significant even 51?^ 

IS granted that the enttepdt and transit business at Singapore^ the 
largMi port, is necessarily included in the total, =''"8apore. the 

It IS m fact from this corner of our planet that since the beginninfi 
has b«n flowing towards the industrial nations. Owing to tS 

?S KfcSiTonl*”'' fn-™ lands su^^lSJd 

78 per cent, of the world s rubber exports in 1938, Their position 
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was ctrtaialy not so predominant in any other commodity, except 
two of small volume, viz. pepper (79 per cent) and that pbarmaceu- 
tietd specific of first importance, Peruvian h^k, and the products 
derived from it (90 per cent.). But yet their share in copra was 73 
per cent., in palm oil 56 per cent., in sugar 14 per cent, in tobacco 
3'7 per cent., in coQbe 4'7 per cenL, and in tea 16'4 jier cenL They 
supplied 25 per cent, of the exports of sisal, nearly alJ that of Manila 
hemp, and 70 per cent, of that of kapok. Lastly, the Malay 
countries shared in worid export of tin to the extent of 44 per cent, 
and at least 5 per cent, in that of petroleum. This all fed a very big 
overseas trade, the greater part of which sdll passed ihmueh the 
Suez Canal in 1939, 





CHAPTER 15 


THE REGION OPENED TO WORLD TRADE 

Tbe Europeans did not force their into a hermetically sealed 
Malay world. Relations had been e^tabLished betw^eeti the island^ 
groups and the nearby cootlnent long before their arrivah not to 
mention the mystety-wTapped inigfations which had taken parties of 
people from the Malay tvorld as far as Madagascar and the Facifre 
Islands. The export of spices and certain marine and forest pro¬ 
ducts certainly has a long past Trade became livelier with the 
Hindu settlements which open the history of the Malay Jands^ with 
Chinese emigration across the South China Sea, with the advance of 
the Muslims from the tiadhramaut and Sind, artd^ Lastly^ with the 
appearance of the Japanese^ 

The earliest historical records of Japanese voyages Into East 
Indian waters go back, however, only to the I6th century. Ac¬ 
cording to Albuquerque's coinmerLCaries, they sailed to Malacca 
with the northerly monsoon in January and reinmed in August or 
September to Nagasaki in the Satsuma district in south-western 
Kyushu or to the Ryukyu Islands. From 1540 onwards, at the limn 
of the landing iu Japan of the first Europeans with Mendez Pinto 
and St. Francis Xavier, they w^ere met with in Lmsdn, especially on 
the north coast of that island. There they traded cotton goods^ 
silk, weapons, salt fish, and gold for porcelain and, a little later, for 
Mexican silver. The shipowners engaged in this traffic were 
daimios and other persons of high rank, specialbed merchants, as 
well as foreigners (Chinese and even Europeans). The Japanese 
seem also to have had trading establishments in Java and on the 
coast of Annam and Cambodia, Up to the be ginning of the 17th 
century they also engaged in piracy. Some of them took service as 
mercenaries with Europeans or even with the Siamese. In 1570 
there w^ere 20 Japanese families in Manila, where in 1621 Archbishop 
Serrano estimated the number of this people to be more than 3000. 
Hideyoshi had thought of conquering the Philippines, and fear of a 
Japanese Landing persisted foe quite a long time. 

This Japanese movement southwiirds was opposed hy the Euro* 
peans, but stopped suddenly about 1636 when the Japanese fstattds 
w^ere closed to foreign influence, emigration forbidden under pain of 
death, and the construcrion of ocean-going ships prohibited. 

But a new and decisive period begins with European colonisation; 
for with it direct communicaLions—thenceforth to be constantly 
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Open—were begun between the Mulay knds on the one hand and 
Western Europe and the coasts of America on the other^ 

Commeraai Refathns, Jn the four hundred years following 
Albuquerque's conquest and Magellan's voyage the progress of 
trade was to be greater than during the six preceding centuries. 
Yet it seems to have been relatively slow until about the middle of 
the l9Ui centuryi since it was handicapped by monopolies and by 
difficulttes of ocean navigation. From the beginning European 
ships were far superior to native cmft in construction and efficiency. 
The huge Portuguese carracks, like the one captured off Malacca by 
the Dutch^ could accommodate at least $ix hundred men; and 
Dutch ships were even better than the Portuguese owing to their 
stability^ improved rigging, the quality of the crews, their more 
powerfuJ armament, and the greater cffcctivciiess of their tactics. 

Navigation was not only hampered by storms and calms, however, 
but also suQercd from frequent attack by Asiatic corsairs or European 
rivals^ Between piracy and trade there was no clear distinction, and 
most of the ships were nnned for defence and indeed for attackp if 
opportunity arose. The risks run by passengers and cargo w^erc 
thus very great. The voyage from Western Europe to the East 
Indies or vice vma seldom lasted less than a year and often took far 
longer It was generally full of hardship. 

The sloWTiess of expansion and the difficulties confronting trade 
are on the whole to be explained by the very limited possibiliti^ of 
freight^ That h why it was preferable to increase the rate of profit 
rather than the volume of trade. Efforts were made to monopolise 
goods of high value, whose production could easily be controlled 
and whose transport wTis eosy^ 

These monopolies were used at first mainly for the benefit of 
certain European ports. In the Iberian peninsula there were Lisbon, 
ScvilJe, and, above all, Cadiz^ in the Netherlands the chief was 
Amsterdam, but there were also Hushing and a few others* The 
trade routes to the Philippines and East Indies remained as different 
as were those originally used by the conquerors. Ships of the 
Dutch East India Company sailed round the Cape of Good Hope, 
whilst communications between Spain and the Philippines were 
maintained via New Spain across the Pacific. For close on two 
hundred years the Philippines seemed to be a dependency of New 
Spain rather than of Madrid and were thus as it were already an 
American colony. 

Trade was far more strictly regulated on the Spanish route than 
on the olfier.^ A fleet of' licensed vessds' sailed every three or four 
years from Cadiz to Vera Ctm As for the Philippines, from the 
I Humbold! (195), [V, pp. JOl ffl 
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cDd of the 16th ixniury they communicaied with New Spain only by 
the Fainous galleons,^ and then only at wide intenab. The gnlleons 
were btiilt of choice timber from the arsena] at CavitS and were of 
1200 or 1500 tons burden. At fiTst twice and later once a year one 
made the five or six months" crossihg from Manila to AcapuIcD. 
Sailing in mid-July or the beginning of August when the south-we$t 
monsoon was at its height, the galleon carried musLlnSi coarse 
cotton cloths^ silks, gold and silver work* and spices which for the 
most part came not from the Philippines, but Chinap Henoe^ the 
galleon was usually nicknamed the Nao de Chlna^ The wind bore it 
without a single stop to ihe coast of Caliromia, whence it sailed 
along southwards. The cargo was taken to MeJ 5 ico City and from 
there was distributed throughout New Spain, only a part of U bdng 
re-exported to Spain. At the same time silver bars and piastre$^ 
together with a few Mexican or Spanish commodiUes ineluding 
cochineal I cocoa* wine, oil* and Spanish wool, were sent to Acapulco 
to form the return cargo. The vessel ^iled in February or March 
with a few passengers, particularly parties of monks, set her course 
almost due west with the help of the trade wind, and, after touching 
at Guam* reached ManDa in fifty or sixty days. The galleon was 
often aitacked. Thus* in 1740 after a heroic resistance it was forced 
to strike its flag to Commodore Anson. 

Trade between Western Europe and the Dutch factories * was far 
greater. After Johan de Riebeack had b^n sent out In 16SI by the 
Dutch East India Company and had formed a settlement at the Cape, 
this point acted as a good port of call and took the place of St. 
Helena. Through it passed ships carrying precious spices from the 
Moluccas together with many olher commodities, a great many of 
which came from China, Indo-Cluna, India, and even Japan. 

But trading between the Indies on the one hand and Mexico and 
Western Europe on the other was far from constituting the whole 
of the activities of the Europeans exiled in Malay lands* The 
traders in Manila and on the Dutch stations trafticked with each 
olher and with ports in the neighbouring countries. This w^as the 
trade of *lhe Indies with the Judies^ which had been first practised 
by the Portuguese. Not only did it bring in fat profits la the share¬ 
holders of the Companies in Europe* but, as it was more difficult to 
check than the trade with Europte, it was even more profitable to the 
Companies' employees, many of whom were guQty of peculation. 
It also caused a very keen and often bloody rivalry between the 
representatives of various European nations^ For instance, it was 
mainly to monopolise the sUk trade beiwoen China and Japan at the 
expense of the Spaniards that die Dutch East India Company 
founded the trading post of Zelandia on the north-west coast of 
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i-'ormosa lo assist in destroying rival trading ships jd the China seas,' 
In the second half of the 18th ceniujy, ho's'ever, the pressure of 
regulations imposed by mercantilmn was relaxed. Spices, which 
had been the most profitable monopoly of the Djtch Company, no 
longer held first place in exports from the East Indies, having given 
way to coffee, which had been introduced into Java in 1696, The 
production of sugar, indigo, and probably cotton increased, and the 
trade grew. To ship these bulkier goods more vessels came from 
Europe. Many of them were not Dutch, nor did they land their 
cargoes at Amsterdam, At the same period direct, though still not 
tegular, conununications were opened with Spain, to which tobacco, 
sugar, indigo, and cotton were shipped from the islands. The last 
‘licensed* fleet reached Vera Cniz under the command of Ulloa in 
1778,' From 1786 onwards the merchants in Manila, who had 
before been supplied from Mexico, were able to maie direct pur* 
chases of European goods in Vera Cruz. The last galleon left 
Manila for Mew Spain in 1811; but another twenty years elapsed 
before the port was opened to foreign ships and traders, and then the 
latter were saddled with such high charges that in fact none of them 
cslablLshed themselves there until 1834. But then trade suddenly 
came to life in Manila. About IS40 the port dealt not only with 
local trade in the Philippines, but was also in direct communication 
with the Moluccas, Batavia, Macao, Cadk and Santander in Spain, 
Singapore, and Australia, to which last sugar began to be shipped 
in 1837.1 

The relaxation of monopolies went with the expansion of English 
shipping which had been achieved through the occupiition of Dutch 
territories at the begimiing of the l?ih century. After these had 
been banded back in 1815, the predominance which had been 
acquired still persisted as a lasting reversal of Dutch domination in 
these seas in the 17ih century. Great Britain now had the greatest 
share in the foreign trade of the Indies, and her ships were more 
numerous than any others in the ports of the archipelago. The 
foundatioR of Singapore in 1819 gave her a powerful trump card. 
The Netherlands found resistance difficult, though they instituted 
the Nederlandsche Handel-maatschappij in 1825. Singapore be¬ 
came the chief port in the East Indies, except for Dutch trade, which 

' Tbc CoEnpapy also had rnicrcsia in [ndo-ChinB; for example, Jt imported 
Japanese silver inco Tonglting and exported silk from TonekiiiB lo Japaii- It 
even sent a tnistion to Laos under the Icadciship of van WuLJIsiboff, who teached 
Vienuanc in 1641. S« Bwch (J88}, 1936. p. 111: 1937, p, 212 and ptasim. See 
also A. CahatontLei Ht/lloBdaii au CanAo^iftm 17* siiclf ia Jt. detHUtoireiley 
CotpittejfioHfaisei, 2* tfirnejiie. 1914. 

3 Htiinbddt tJSi). IV, p. 127. 

> MttUat (J77J. II. p, 329. 
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condt^ucd to use Stioda Stmit; aod about 1840 MuUat staled iJiat 
SiDgapore was already pouring goods into Batavia. 

The cutting of the Suez Canal gave Singapore a further advantage 
by inaking the Straits of Malacca take the place of the rout^ 
through Sunda and Macassar Straits as the main gateway to the Par 
East it greatly shortened the distance between Indonesia and the 
industrial nations of Europe, who were all short of raw materials 
and tropical foodstuffs. To this gain in time added the advan¬ 
tage resulting from the progress in tonnage and speed of steamships. 
Furthermore;, the seas had hecome safer. In IS48 three steamships 
were delivered to the Philippine Govemment from British shipyards 
for use in hunting down pirates.^ These freebooters manned boats 
armed with Little guns, having but a spall draught and capable of 
being propelled by oars during calms. They therefore easily escaped 
deep into the inlets at the approach of the betraying smoke of a 
steamer; and they continued right up to the end of last century to 
capture native craft and raid coastal villages. The last to be reduced 
were the Moros of the Sulu Islands and Mindanao. The remains of 
forts and wateb-tow^ers along the coasts still call to mind the fear 
pirates used to inspire. Steamship navigation was slow in ousting 
sail. To the slow, spacious sailers were added fast clippers which 
continued to make the voyage to Europe until about 1900, though 
they become progressively fewer.^ Many of the sailers loaded coal 
in England and discharged it iq East Indian ports—Singapore 
mainly, but also Penang. Batavia, Sernarang. Surabaya^ and 
Macassar—for refuelling their rivals, the sLeamers, They then took 
cargoes of coiTee, tobacco, pepper, and above all sugar and com¬ 
pleted their loads in rice ports, like Rangoon, Saigon, and Bangkok. 
Manila, Sebu, and Iloilo were touched at by sailers, most of which 
had called at Hongkong and were carrying hemp and sugar to the 
norih^stem ports of the United States round the Cape of Good 
Hopw, According to the season, passages were made through the 
Straits of Malacca or Sunda Strait or, when south China or the 
Philippines were involved, even channels farther east, like those of 
Bali, Lombok, and Alas, all leading to Macassar Strait. In order 
to avoid the north-cast monsoon as far as could be done, it was 
possible to pass round the west of Buru and sail between Hnlmahcra 
and New Guinea. The voyage from the Lizard to Singapore lasted 
one hundred and fifteen days on the average. The return journey 
took one hundred and thirty days. Conmd has celebrated m his 
stories the last days of sailing ships in the East Indies. 

1 Kolb (175}, p. 354. 

3 Schott C201K Full and exact detaiU concemins sajLing vcskIs ai the sad of 
the EastceuUiiy (1063-1^92) will be Tound in ttiis article. 
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Under the pressure of the Cidtuuistelsel aod Jaler owiog lo the 
growth of large private firms the quantity of goods exported from 
the Indies gnsatly increased. The increase was not only in volume, 
but also in variety, especially after 1870. At that date the exports 
of coffee and sugar were valued at 76,000.000 florins, which was 
nearly thiee-fourths of the total value of the exports; but in 1900, 
although the value of the export of those commodities was 
108,000,000 florins, their share in the total was no more than about 
40 per cenLi 

The first quarter of the 20th century saw the ‘epic’ story and 
wonderful success of rubber in Malaya and Indonesia. More 
CBccntly the success of another new-conter to the Fat East, the 
African oil palm, has been consolidated in Malaya as well as in 
Sumatra. Mining—and, above all, tin from Malaya, Banka, and 
Belitong, and petroleum from Sumatra, BomEo, and Java—has still 
furiher increased the volume and value of the exports. This 
expansion went on uniil about J930, though it was Interrupted by 
the more or less lengthy and serious slump resulting from economic 
crises. 

In spite of Spanish reserve and the obstacles put in the way of 
foreign enterprise, the Philippines were brought, though more 
slowly and at a later date, into the stream of mtcrnaiional trade. 
British, Ceiman, aod American firms and French planters also 
contributed to the development of the great export crops from 1850 
onwards. Of these the i^lef were Manila hemp and sugar. Great 
Britain and the United States being the greatest buyers, whilst the 
tobacco exported continued to go mainly to Spain. 

In the 20th century the great size of the American market caused 
B rapid expansion in Philippine sugarcane and coconut cultivation, 
the quantity exported far exceeding that of hemp and tobacco in 
1940. 

Up to the war of 1939-45 Europe remained the chief customer and 
main source of imports into the East Indies and Malaya; and most 
of the trade passed through the Suez Canal. The share of other 
countries was increasing, however, and steamship lines were being 
established to connect the Malay lands directly with the nations 
which were bufiding up industrial systems on the shores of the 
Pacific. London and Amsterdam were finding it difilicult to keep 
their emrep6{ trade and their position as world markets. 

The progress made by the United States at the expense of Europe 
was evident. Though the greatest producers of rubber were 
separated by the vast expanse of the Pacific from the worid's chief 
consumer, the United States Lad become Malaya’s principal 
■ Funuvnh p, 2Qt, 
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customer, taking 44 per oeo!. of Lis exports in 1937 as compared vv iih 
11 per cent, taken by the Uiuted Kingdom and J6 per cent, by the 
whole of Europe; and American demands for rubber and palm-oij 
continued to increase. Apart from their share in oil extraction, 
which anyhow is difticult to estimate, most of their capital was 
invested in rabbet and oil palm plantations in these islands and 
esp&^ly in Sumatia. Nearly half of the exports from Belawan 
DcU in the Oosthust of Sumatra went to the United States, Of the 
total exports from Indonesia tile States look U’7 percent, in 1931, 
18’7 per cent, in 1937. and 33-3 per cent, in 1940, This included 
61 per cent of the rubber exported, 57 per cent, of the palm oil, 64 
per cent, of the tea, 60 per cent, of the tapioca, and 64 per cent, of 
the tin.i Between 1929 and 1940 Europe's share in imports into 
Indonesia M from 47 to 31-2 per cent., and her share in exports 
from 36-6 to 15 per cent: whilst imports from the United States rose 
from 12*4 to 23-1 per cent., and the exports to that country rose from 
11 '4 to 33'3 per cent. The greater part of the produce purchased by 
the United States was bought direedy from Indonesia, whilst in 1913 
purchases bad been made mainly through Dutch middlemen. 

Thus, the United States imported more from Indonesia and 
Malaya than they exported to those countries. Consequently, the 
United States had a very unfavourahle balance of trade with these 
countries; but this was set off by means of the favourable balance of 
trade which the United States had with Europe.^ 

Except in the Philippines, however, Europe continued to control 
the foreign trade of the Malay countries through her invested capital, 
her technicians, and the support of her Colonial Covemments, Hut 
in the Philippines the United Slates quickly took first place after the 
privileges left to Spain had been abolished in 1909. In 1934 the vast 
market afforded by the States absorbed 80 per cent, of the exports 
from the Philippines, since they entered duty free. Once again, 
then, the busiest trade went across the Pacific; where it was en¬ 
couraged by the opening of the Panama Canal, But it was no 
longer an occasional galleon scudding along to Acapulco, for in 1938 
the Philippines did 72 per cent, of their overseas trade with the 
United States.^ 

Japanese penetiution was also revealed by the overseas trade of the 


iBfockliaUp- 131. 

i For Uis balance of iraik between tbc Uolled States and the Malay c:Quntric 3 , 
see Tradi ofNatiofifi pablksUDn, 194K p. 37), 
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Malay countries, especially by the imports. Its progress corre¬ 
sponded to that of Japanese industry subsequent to 1913; ond it 
was most marked in the trade with Indonesia, no doubt because 
there Japan did not meet such strong competition from the Colonial 
Power as that of the United Kingdom in Malaya or the United 
States in the Philippines, and because its protective tariffs were 
lower. In 1937 Japan supplied 6 per cent, of tbe imports into 
Malaya, 9‘6 per cent, of those into the Philippines, but 25 per cent, 
of those into Indonesia.^ The goods supplied were mainly manu¬ 
factured; cottons and silks, metal fittings, bicycles, glass and pottery, 
rubber articles, paper, and chemicals, as well as foodstufls like 
canned fish and vegetables, and, lastly, a certain amount of coal.^ 

Japan's share in exports from, Malaya amounted to 7 per cent., 
from the Philippines 6-5 [Kr cent., and from Indonesia 4'4 per cent. 
The goods included agricultural produce (rubber, sugar, copra, 
coflee, Manila hemp and maguey, and tobacco), timber, and 
minerals (iron ore, copper, and oil). Taking imports and exports 
together, Japan's trade with Malay couRtrics was less than that of 
the United States, but the balance was very unfavourable to the 
latter and. on the contrary, favomabJe to Japan, This discrepancy 
seemed to justify the protectionist measures of the local Covem- 
menls. 

Nor did those Governments take a kindly view of the increase in 
Japanese shipping in their ports, since the shipping lines were aided 
by heavy State subsidies. In 193^ the Japanese Hag took third 
place in Malayn and Indonesia just after those of Great Britain and 
the Netherlands in the total of overseas and coastwise shipping. 
In the Philippines it came after those of Great Britain and the 
United States in the value of goods carried, but led tbe United 
Stales in the tonnage of cargoes. 

The Malay world had also expanded its trade with Australia, 
w'hich country in 1939 supplied 3-3 per cent, of the imports into 
Indonesia and took 5-6 per cent of its exports. It had become the 
best outlet for Indonesian tea and one of the greatest buyers of oil 
from the same islands. In return Australia sold Indonesia food¬ 
stuffs (flour, butter, milk, etc.) and an incrcasbg quantity of manu¬ 
factured goods. 

The continued increase in trade with distant lands was raithfully 
reflected in tbe growth of the ports. These include the largest cities 
in the Malay world. Singapore was the undisputed chief of them 
owing to its being a port of call and a centre of collection and 
distribution, in addition to its local functions in an extraordinarily 

> As GOinpaftd with only 2 per ccni. In 1913. 

2 For Japanese trade wiih IndenQia, see Brock (JttT), pp. 112 ff. 
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progressive colony. Vessels of more than 75 tons which entered 
and cleaned in 1937 amounted to 32,791.000 tons. This placed 
Singapore among the world's fifieen largest ports and in the Far 
East nmked it aOer Kobe, Osaka, Hongkong, and Shanghai. 
After Singapore the principal were Penang and Port Swettenham in 
Malaya, Batavia, Surabaya, Semamng, and Chcribon in Java. 
Bclawan Deli. Palembang. and Sabang in Somatia. Balik Pa pan in 
Borneo. Macassar in Celebes, and MaaJla, Sebu, and Iloilo in the 
Philippines. The business of warehousing atid re-export still helped 
to a fairly high degree in the activities of some of these, like Penang. 
Macassar, and ManHa. Sabang. a recent foundation on the north 
point of Sumatra, was a port of call, but without the additional 
functions which had made Singapore important. The others were 
mainly local centres which rejected in their trade the more or less 
varied resources of their backlands and especially of the plantations. 
Batavia. Surabaya, and Manila, whose exports were very varied, 
were in contrast with Belawan Deli and Port Swettenham, which 
exported large quantities of rubber and palmHoil, Sebu. whose main 
trade was in copra, and still more so with centres that were more 
narrowly specialised, like IJoilo, whose only export was sugar, and 
Palembang and above all Balik Papan, which shipped crude oii. 

Imports are usually more concentrated than exports. Thus, in 
1937 Batavia and Surabaya together received 46 per cent of the 
value of the imports into Indonesia, but comributed only 19 4 per 
cent of the exports. The discrepancy was still greater in Manila, 
where in 1938 more than 80 per cent, of the goods despatched to the 
Philippines were landed, whilst only 28 per cent, of the exports were 
shippi^ thence. The fact Is that the exports being mainly raw 
materials and foodstuffs, were far bulkier than the imports.^ Hence, 
they Were embarked as near as possible to the point of production in 
many local ports which were visited at certain times at least by the 
cargo boats of regular lines or by tramps. These vessels found little 
accommodation there and had to anchor in open roadsteads. 

Intenial Transports In this world of islands the ports are Intended 
not only for trade with the distant lands which started them on their 
career of progress, but are also cenuira of a very busy internal 
commerce. A large number of small native craft still engage in this 
trade and contribute greatly to the picturesqueness of the ports as 
they glide between the smoke-plumed funnels of cargo boats and 
huge Inters. They are of various forms.2 The smallest are hollowed 

1 For in ]M7 IndoiiHia imported J,9$e.OOO tom ofmerehandise and 

^xportcil 1]p437^(]00 tons^ 

1 For ttK various boats in (he Philippines about tbc middle of jbe 19th century 
S« MalJai (I7T), I, p. 250. 
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out of a single tree trunk and arc sometintcs fitted witli two big 
bamboos at the sides to prevent Ihcm from capsizkig. The prahu is 
a large boat with ^omeuical figures painted m bright colours on its 
sides and with Us high, recurving stem adorned with a protecting eye. 
it IS made of admirably joiaed planks without a hit of itictal and 
carries sails, but can also be propelled with oars or a quant. Some 
Malay peoples, like the Bu^s and Macassarese in Celebes^ still make 
their living partly as coastal and interinsular carriers, a function 
they formerly combined with piracy. A certain number of Chinese 
also engage in this coastwise tradcj taking advantage of the nlter- 
nadve monsoon winds to fill the big matting sails of their solidly built 
junks. Nowadays these boats are often fitted with auidllary motors. 

But most of the regular cojnmunicntion betw'een the Islnnds is 
carried out by cargo boats of moderate size which generally belong 
to companies and have a political as well as an economic purpose. 
The largest of these companies was the Komnklijkc Pafcctvaart 
Maatschappij, whose white-funnelled boats used to appear in large 
numbers even m the harbours of Singapore and Penang. In 1937 
the K.P.M. owned 13t> steam or motor caigCKboats, and it carried 
betw^een the Indonesian islands 600,000 passengers and nearly 
2,400,000 tons of merchandise. Under Government contract it ran 
about 60 regular services and called at 400 ports. It played a con¬ 
siderable part in the progressive unification of Indonesia and in the 
development of native export crops. Other smaller and often 
Chinese-owned shipping companies carry passengers and cargo 
between Singapore, Penang, and Indonesian ports like Bclaw^an Deli, 
Jambi, Palembang, and Pondanak. Before the war the Indo-Dutcb 
Java-Chi na-Japait Line served Manib in its regular runs from Java 
to Japanc^ and Chinese ports. But communication between 
Indonesb and the Philippines remained slight. 

In the Philippines there was no regular boat service at the end of 
die Spanish rule, except between Manila, Sebu, and Iloilo. Trade 
between the islands was organised only at the begimiing of the 
century by the American administration and was entrusted to 
subsidised companies owned by Spanish creoles, me^UzQs^ or 
Americans and mostly having their headquarters in Manila^ The 
tonnage was still inadequate and many of the boats obsolescent. 
The chief ports in the islands were connected by a netw-'ork of 
regular lines which was fairly close-meshed in the Philippine 
mediterranean. But the east coasts were iess well $cr\'cd. 

From the seaports^ or at least from some of them, trade penetrates 
inland along the rivers. Inbud navigaiion is important only in the 
large islands and especially on the rivers Ln the eastern plains of 
Sumatra and Borneo^ some of which can be asoended by boats of 
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shallow draughi for more than 60 milci. In Luzon the KapiyAn is 
used for canjing tobacco lo Aparri; and in Mindanao ihc Kotobatd 
vaJIey sends its excess rice down the river* 

R^way and road systems betray the unevenness of the economic 
development and distribution of population. Java has the greatest 
railway mileage in proportion to area, whilst Malaya has the greatest 
mileage in proportion to total population. Two lines of railway 
from Siam run into British territory as far as Gemas, where tJiey 
join. Thanks to the railway, Singapore and. even more so, Penang 
have b«omc transit ports for fast traffic between Bangkok and the 
countnes served by big liners which cannot afford the time to enter 
the Gulf of Siam. Next to those the island best provided is Luzon, 
then behind comes Sumatra, Outside these there are only about 
120 mites of track in North Borneo aod in Panay and Sebu. 

For the most part the rail^^ays are run by the Governments. 
They have a metre gauge in Malaya and l-OfiTm. elsewhere. Some 
of the expres.ses on the long runs north-^outh through Malaya and 
east-west in Java have dining-cars and comfortable sleepers. But 
the vast majority of passenger receipts come from natives travell ing 
third Of fourth class ou short journeys. Besides, the transport of 
goods has long been a greater source of profit than the cart^'ing of 
passengers. And the relative share of goods transport is being 
increas^ by the development of motor road service. To the 
competition of the latter has been due the very slight extension of 
railways since 1920. 

In truth, the modern road system had greatly expanded and im¬ 
proved since that year. Roads often duplicate the railways in 
districts where the population is densest and trade busiest. They 
open up new country where in wide plains they often supplemeot the 
use of navigable rivers and in mouniain districts they give Europeans 
access to well-known beauty spots and lull stations. Consequently 
several run up above the 5000-foot contour. A trunk road skirts 
the West side of the Malay Peninsula for 660 miles from Singapore 
to the Siamese frontier. It sends many branches to the ports on 
the Straits, but oidy two across lo the cast coast, one of which 
reaches Kuantan in Pahang and the other Mersing in Johore. 
Many of the roads were originaliy cart tracks straightened and 
widened for motor traffic.’ Every year saw old wooden bridges and 
ferries replaced by strong steel or reinforced concrete constructions. 

'Sff* ^ ihe begin&ins of Uic 20ih centuiy, »re Connaud 

(192), p. 504; end for the middle of Uie 19di oenturv, sec Money (I9fi) J, » 15 
^1 main roads had two tracks, one for cattle and the other for horses and horse- 
diBwn vehtclea. The oCUeial posting service with its relays used lo work even at 
night by torchlighi. 
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In Java tfienc were 14,300 miles of tarmac or tneialled road over 
which motor vehicles regularly passed at all seasons. Just before 
the war progress had been faster still in the Outer Provinces, where 
the mileage was in 1940 about 18,000, One of the best-known 
roads crosses the Equator in Sumatra as it runs from Padang 
through Fort de Kock and past Lake Toba to Medan. There are 
some good motor roads in north and south Celebes also. 

In the Philippines the roads have been greatly improved by 
American engineers. Half the all-weaLher motor roads are in Luadn, 
16 per rent, being in the central plain alone. This district was not 
connect^ with the Kagaydn valley and the port of Aparri by GaJetc 
Pass until 1924. Since then it has been possible to reach the capital 
from Isabela Province in a single day, a journey which previously 
took a week by the route along the coast and up the Kagaydn. In 
Mindanao, which is far less well equipped, but has good prospects 
under the new Republic, two roads have recently been built across 
the island from Misamls to Rotobatd and Davao. ^ 

The bicycle ts very common, especially in the towns. In Indonesia 
ii IS often pawned during the wet season. But since the beginning 
of the presient century the motor vehicle has been quickly winning its 
way into many parts of the Malay world. The first car, a Benz, was 
landed at Singapore in 1896. The first Malay driver was trained by 
an Englishwoman. In 1937 there were dd.CNJO motor vehicles of all 
classes in Malaya, 70,000 in Indonesia (44,000 of which were In 
Java), and 4S,0ffl in the Philippines. Motorbuscs, mostly run by 
private enterprise and competing with each other, carry to market 
astonishingly large heaps of villagers with their parcels, ^ultiy, and 
sometimes even pigs securely tied up. Lorries serve the ports and 
railway stations by collecting goods for export and by going deeper 
and deeper into the backlands to supply retailers, taking advantage 
of the dry season to use unmeialled tracks. The number of slow, 
creaking ox-carts was increased by the rise of large-scale cultivation, 
especially of sugar in Luz6n and Java^ but they are disappearing 
before the motor vehicle, though they have not yet all gone and they 
still venture even into the streets of towns. Cars pass lines of 
pedlars jinking along the footpaths beside the roads, bent under 
bamboo yokes with a load at each end. Locally-made goods and 
articles manufactured in far-off lands reach the most distant villages 
on men’s backs or shoulders or, on rare occasions, on packhorses. 

1 PendJirtpfl (ITS), p. tSl. 
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ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


The early amval of Europeans and the padual extension of 
thcir pupation of the Malay world would make an admirable 
topic in the history of colonisation. Indonesia in particular has 
providt^ a series of carefully studied experiments with more than a 
mere historic interest, for they have left their mark on the economic 
system of the present day. The practical nature of the Dutch has 
olten been emphasised, but it did not prevent them from forming 
one theory of policy after another, though it restrained them from 
Caking a cicuia sweep and buUdktg all over a gain Remains of 
ancient systems survived under recent additions, as they do in a geo¬ 
logical s^on. In fact, one observer has stated, with some 
exaggeration, that it takes a geologist to understand the political 
and economic edifice which the Dutch buiJt up in Indonesia.i 
The Chartered Companies. The Dutch East India Company's 
system is well known. The Company founded in Indonesia the 
basis of considerable power which lasted about two hundred years. 
To ensure its tnonopoly of the famous spices, it soon had to intervene 
by fom and diplomacy in the affairs of native pKnees and occupy 
the spicc-produdng territories or at any rate their outlets to the sea 
In principle lU revenues should have been derived from trade, but 
fn they became nothing less titan iribuie when a native sovereign 
was forced to deliver commodities at fixed priccs.2 Before the end 
of the I7th century the Sultan of Bantam had to hand over all the 
pepper in his kingdom, and the chiefs of Picanger in western Java 
were bound to deliver feed quantities of pepper, indigo, and sewing 
cotton. At the same time production was regulated without regard 
wr the natives. In 1652 a treaty was concluded with the Sultan of 
Ternate by which in return for an annuity of 12,000 rix dollars he 
was^to uproot all the dove-trees in his kingdom, since the Company 
wished to restrict the cultivation of the tree to Amboina and the 
Uhaser Islands near by, so as to facilitate its control and safeguard 
people of Amboina were forced to plant 
mm trees in 1656 and another 60,000 in 1658. and then in 1667 
ail further additions were forbidden, Tlic Company even organised 
military expeditions to destroy trees. They were called Ilonsi 
iochten and were accompanied by atrocities and massacres In 


I Emnson C2!l), pp, 41G (r, 

3 See van «ter Koiff in Schrwke fJOi. pp, 102 ff' 
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Banda a large number of the native population were driven away, 
and tbe land distributed among European or half-caste planters who 
were supplied with tenant cultivators from other islands. The 
prices paid for the produce varied, but were generally low. They 
ww paid with imported goods assessed at too high a v-alue, for the 
middlemen took their profits, and the poorly paid employees of the 
Company looked after themseUi^. Attempts at suppressing contra¬ 
band led to violent struggles with native rulers and indeed to the 
oixupation of Macassar and the neighbouring district in 1667-9. 
Rightly or wrongly, the foreigners were suspected of fraud and were 
in consequence themselves victims of swindles which were often 
cruel, like those recounted by Tavernier at the end of the 17th 
century.t 

Restrictive measures were not finally abolished in the Moluccas 
until 1824, long before which time the Dutch had tost the monopoly 
of the production of spices. But in the ISth century a similar 
system had bMn applied to other products, like coffee, which had 
become the chief export from Java. Sugarcane cultivatioti was less 
strictly controlled in that island, because it bad the advantage of its 
produce being consumed in quite Isrge quantities locally and since it 
was mainly in the hands of Chinese who employed forced native 
labour on land alienated by the rulers. But its export was forbidden 
for B dine so as to lower prices focBlly, Pepper culdvadon was 
imposed on eastern Java, although the people there had no skill in 
it and though the climate was unfavourable, fn the same district 
the people had to hand over teak and for that purpose to neglect 
^eir food crops and tvear out their buffaloes, A tribute of tin was 
imposed on Banka. The Company also arrogated to iLself the 
monopoly of selling commodities like opium and Indian and 
Persian manufactured goods, and from the time of van Imhoff's 
governorship (1743—50) it assumed real territorial sovereignty in 
many places. Outside Java, however, this rule did not extend 
beyond isolated ‘factories' and their girdle of plantations and 
fortifications, as for example at Palcmbang and Banjermasin. 

Thou^ this commercial policy found a magnificent field of 
application here, it was not peculiar to either the Netherlands or 
Indonesia and coincided with the ideas held at the time. Chartered 
companies of the old fashion were the normal method of colonial 
development particularly as formulated by the English Government 
in the Navigation Act of 1651 and the Covenant Act of 1660, 
Abuses arising cut of the system itself and still more from the 
exactions of the employees were certainly more in evidence at the end 
of the 18th century. But the Amsterdam Company's downfaii was 
I Tavrniier (11>, li, p. 529, 
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mainly due to bankruptcy. The time of fabulous dividends had 
long gone by. Foreign compeiiiion. breaches of trust by the clerks, 
and the expenses of the headquarters office in the Netherlands had 
greatly decreased the profits. Above all, contJnuo us armed imc rven- 
lion in the native states had entailed enormous expense, for the 
Company maintained an army of 46,000 men, including 20,000 
Europeans, Lastly, war with England had brought on an economic 
stump which forced the Dutch Government to take over the 
Company, Though the other great East India Company, the 
English, survived for fifty years longer, it does not seem to have 
owed its survive to greater skill on the part of its directors or to the 
less conspicuous corruption of its agents, but to the fact that the 
great precocity of the industrial revolution in Great Britain had 
caused a fairly large number of Englishmen to be interested in the 
prosperity of India, 

Besides, at least since the Regulating Act of 1773, the English 
East India Company had had its sovereignty much curtailed by the 
eucroachment of the State. Its acts w'crc subject to control by 
Parliament, and vehement protests were often raised in that body 
against the corruption and pride of the Company's agents. That 
was why Sir Stamford Rafllcs, a former employee of the English 
Company's, introduced a new spirit into the administration of Java, 
which after the conquest of the island was entrusted to him from 
ISl 1 to 1813. The Dutch themselves considered his period of office 
^ a decisive stage in the history of Indonesia, As energetic as his 
immi^iatc pi^eccssor Dacndels, the former Jacobin chosen in 1807 
hy King Louis of Holland, he had more tact, culture, and imagina¬ 
tion, was very interested in the various types of local civiliiiation, 
and full of sympathy with the natives. Hence, he studied the 
history and Janguage of the country and frowned on all feudal 
oppression, whether on the part of the native rulers or the Colonial 
Government. His programme, morco\-cr, reflected the economic 
tendencies which were being developed in England by the industrial 
revolution and which ended in the triumph of |j be ral ideas, English 
cotton cloth was to be sold in Indonesia as well as in India; so let 
the natives grow rich. Free trade was encouraged as well as the use 
of metallic money. Rallies created a system of land-taxes which 
was applied slowly and was often modified, but nevertheless remained 
the key to the financial structure of Java, 

State Controlied CuliiiiatSon. After the return of the East Indies 
to the Netherlands there was a period of transition lasting Crom 1815 
to 1830. Great Britain, to whom Singapore had been handed by 
Rafll^ in 1819, kept and even strengthened her commereial 
superiority in the Islands. Governom like Du Bus, a convert to 
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iibcfd ideas, iried lo encourage the production of coffee, sugar, 
indigo, and tea by iDean$ of free setiiements of Europeans; but 
many considered h dJi^cutt to compete profitably with the slave- 
balding colonies Ip America. Du Bus^s programme still far 
from realisation in 1R20 when van den Bosch leaclied the East 
Indies and set up the far dilTerent system which bears his name— 
Cultuijr^telse!, or the system of forced culUvation, 

Van den Bosch has often been regarded as the incamadon of the 
darkest oppression and ruthless colonial exploitation^* The tnitJi 
is quite difTerent. His many apologists here pictured him as a 
philanthropist who believed in the advantages of a strictly regulated 
economic sysieoL RafRcs’s tenti of oflice had no doubt stmngthened 
Stale authority at the expense of interests vested in powerful native 
or foreign! oligarchies. But Raihes wanted no more monopolies or 
privileges. So long as liberals saw in RaSles ooe of their glorious 
forciu oners p van den Bosch was decried by them. He introduced 
nothing new, but merely improved and organised. The system of 
forced cultivation to w^hich he has given Ms name had been practised 
by the Company and by the harsh Daetidds- Even Raffles bad not 
abolished its operation in coffee production in Priangcr. The new 
feature in Indonesia was that the Stale look the place of the Company. 
But crops had been monopolised by the State in other places, as was 
the case particularly with tobacco in Luzon at the end of the pre^ 
ceding century. 

Until then the Philippines had had a commercial system rather 
difTerem from that in Indonesia. Foreigners were far more strieUy 
excluded. But in spite of their efforts^ the trading companies in 
Spain (in Cadiz in panicular) had only a small share in the trade. 
Most of the profits went to Spaniards living in Lu^n, nearly all of 
whom were in Manila and were cither merchants or ecclesiastical 
bodies* which lent funds on terms of bottomry, or a share in the 
venture, usually amounting to 50 per cetiL Other people could 
also have a share in the galleon's cargo* and the badly and itfcgularly 
paid offlcials found compensaUou in this. or provincial 

governors, could, if they gave up a portion of their emoluments, keep 
a certain percentage of the tribute they collected, whether in cash or 
kind* and use it for trading. This was a source of annoyance to the 
natives. Goods carried by the ftao to New Spain were after keen 
competition sold to Mexican merchants at a profit which went as 
high as 200 per cent+^ The goods consisted far more of merchandise 
bought in China than of Philippine produce. In 17B2, however, the 
great Spanish Governor Jose Basco took steps to impose strict 

1 Thera b an mtenstinv disaissiei) of this by E. Cbassi^iu (IM hi$}. 

iMal]at(I77j. Jl* p, 143, 
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coattol on the production as wcU as ou the Lndustmt preparation 
and sale of tobacco. Cidtivation was restricted to the Kagayaa 
valley and the north-west coasts and there every peasant was to grow 
4000 plants and to sell his crop to State buying-cenuos. The 
administration of the monopoly was entrasicd to a special ministerp 
who every year fixed the dates of ploughing, planting out. and other 
work. Low grade produce was destroyed^ and puniti ve expeditions 
were sent against refractory comniurtiiies. 

This iirrangcmcnt was due not only to an effort to improve the 
economic system, but also to a political programme. Formerly, 
the Philippine budget^ which had iways showed a deficit^ had been 
balanced only by means of subsidies termed stiuados^ that were 
regularly paid by New Spain, which country took advantage of the 
payincnt to squeeze the Philippine Government.^ The islands now 
aimed at becoming independent of Mexico, whose approaching 
breach with Spain foreseen. In the end this aim was achieved^ 
The tobacco monopoly made the reputation of the PbilippiTie 
product w^hich was worth so much to the ColorUal Government that 
it not only covered the cost of administering the govemment of the 
islands^ but also enabled Spain to derivrj considerable profits* in 
1&66—7 when the expwnditure of the islands was 4,500,000 Mexican 
dollars, the monopoly brought in 3,400,0(10 dollarsJ 

The Spanish system w'as carefully studied by the Dutch officials* 
But in the traditional and recent institutions in Java certain practices 
might be regarded as foreshadowing the new system* The powder nf 
the Javanese feudal lords was based on payments in kind levied on 
the peasants by virtue of the adat, or custom. The new Colonial 
Government had only to assume those feudal rights and duties. In 
some districts the peasants were already handing over part of their 
farm produce to private enterprises which paid their taxes for them. 
In the Priiianger districts the taxes were actually paid in kind, mainly 
coffee, directly to Government agents. In short, it was merely a 
questioxL of applying the procedure generally. The champions of 
the system and van den Bosch himself claimed that it would help 
both the Netherlands and the natives. The Netherlands, Ludeed, 
needed money, because their expenditure had greatly increased since 
the sK:ession of Belgium in 1830“3L Java would, m fact, be merely 
paying her dues, w^hilst on the other hand the shipping, commerce, 
and industry of the Netherlands would be benefiting. 

So it was decreed that the Javanese should hand over for e.xport a 
fixed quantity of agricultural produce roughly equal to ihe yield 
from sixty-six days* work in the year. In tetum for this they had 

1 DeiaiJs are given in Kolb (175), p. ^60- For ihe lobacco monopoly about 
1^. m MaElai (mj. I, pp. I39ff; 11, p. 22. 
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IheLr taxes remitted in addition received n small payment- In 
principle onc-fiftli of the fields of every de$sa was to be reserved for 
tbi$ forced cultivation; but in fact that area was often^ especially in 
the case of sugarcane, alienated to European or Cliinese contractors 
who undertook to feed those liable to forced labour* The Dutch 
administration turned itself into a gigantic agricultural undertaking. 
In 1S56 there were only six hundred Europeans m Java who Vk^re not 
cificials- The main task of the officials W'as to supervise the carrying 
out of the detailed regnlations governing cultivation and see that the 
crop w'as prepared and stored in Government w^rebouses^ They 
depended directly on the yields for their emoluniients and rate of 
pro motion .t As a reward for zeal native officials were guaranteed 
the inheritance of their land- The Govemment got rid of its stocks 
through the NederJandsche Handelmaatschappij. 

In several ways the system fulfilled expectations. After working 
c-tpenses had been covered, there remained a clear sum. or barig shr, 
which was at first considerable and went into the Netherlands 
treasury. This quickly relieved the Dutch budget 'as if by a 
magician^s W3nd\^ The home country was able to improve its 
canal system and to hasten the construction of its railways and of the 
roitlbcadons on the Belgian frontier. In the years 1S6I-66 the 
contributions from Indonesia reached their peak. The Dutch 
meichant marine benefited even more than the British from the 
incifca$e in exports, thanks ro a preferential tarJE Amsterdam 
regained its colonial trade^ great sales took place twice a year^ and 
for about fifty years the town became the chief mar ket Ln Europe for 
coffee and sugar. A cotton industry developed in the district of 
Tw^eute in Geldcrlatid. At first these results together with the 
coimnission granted to officials and the profits of those engaged in 
private enterprise hid the drawbacks of the sy'stem frorn the eyes of 
most Europeans both in the Netherlands and Indonesia. 

There really w^ere drawbacks.^ The system was certainly praised 
in its day by w-elUnformed, far-seeing observers like F. Juughuhn 
and A. R, Wallace. But slavery also found its eulogists on the 
plantations in America. The fact isp the sy^leni soon led to abuses, 
and all the basic principles laid down by van den Bosch in the 
famous No. 22 issue of the Official Jounial for 1&34 were violated. 
The area under export crops was extended beyond the expected 
limits under official pressure. At times not merely a fifth, but as 
much as one-third or one-half of the land, in places the whole of the 
Irrigated soil, came to be put at the disposal of the sugar-mills. 
Instead of sixty-six days of work, as much os two hundred and forty 

1 GonMUd (mX p. ^ Fumivan (IS), p, W\ 
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day^ and more were exacted per annum without counting unpaid 
forced labour on the construction of roads* ports, and buildings 
needed by the system. The meagre payments made for the crops 
varied mth the prices of the produce and mJglit fall to nothing. In 
spile of promises, the land-taK continued to be levied and was even 
doubled inside fifteen years. The chief crops demanded of forced 
labour were coffee, tobacco, sugar, indigo* tea. and pepper. Tliey 
were ofteti unsuited to the soil. Lacking space and time, the 
peasant neglected his food crops and adopted varieties of rice that 
grew quickly, but gave a smaller yield. Rice was even exported 
from this populous island. The alarm w'as sounded by the famine 
which laid wiisic the Chcribon district in 1843. when thousands of 
families moved away^ leaving exhausted members behind by the 
roadside. Later on^ famine hit the districts of Demak and Grobogan 
to the east of SemataTig. 

Yet in Java as a w'hole the material life of the native does not seem 
to have been worsened during the course of van den Bosch's system, 
in spite of the increase in population.^ The famous saying: VMen 
are bom, married, and die on the indigo plantations" Im certainly 
been repeated too often. It must be remembered that Western 
Europe has not been free from harvest failures and dearth. A 
potato famine laid Ireland waste in 184? and the Netherlands 
themselves in 1845-6, [□ eastern Java where the area devoted to 
food crops w^as not unfairly reduced^ sugarcane has brought new 
means of earning a living, for many natives live by moving the crop 
to the miU in their carts. The cultivation of soya and mai^c in 
rotation has spread, and rice has begun to benelit from the improve¬ 
ments which European skill and knowledge have made in the 
iirigation system. The first scientific institutes dealing with agri¬ 
culture were established at this Ume* The native was taught new 
processes and methods of production. He was certainly not 
anxious to Icam^ but he gained something from the teaching. The 
van den Bosch system helps to explain the admirable variety of 
exports from Indonesia. It has been praised by many foreign 
observers, notably Mouey*^ an Englishman* who wished to see it 
applied in India. 

However* since it was discredited by its abuses and because it 
encouraged exactions by native chiefs^ van den Bosch's system was 
violently attacked by people with liberal ideas, who reproached it, 
not without reason, for reviving slavery and stilling in the natives all 
feeling of personal dignity and all initiative. Hence, it seems to have 
been condemned by I850p but it broke up gradually and took a long 
time to die. Legislative power over Indonesia had been tiunsfentd 
1 Fumiva]t (115). up. 130 ef. a Money (im 
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in 184S from the King to the States GeneraJ, $o that from then on 
colonial policy was no longer decided in secret council> The pay¬ 
ment of commission to officials was abolished, and about 1860 State 
cultivation of tea, cinnamon, pepper, tobacco, and indigo came to 
an end in Java. Indigo had been the only success, whilst cotton, 
silk, and cocbincaJ had failed. Coffee, sugar, and Peruvian bark 
went on longer in Java, as did pepper in the backland of Benkulen In 
Sumatra. Until J877 coffee furnished at least 80 per cent, of the 
profits drawn by the Netherlands from Indonesia: the reduction of 
the area under the crop cultivated by the Colonial Government did 
not ^gin till 1892, nor was ft completed before about 1916. The 
abolition of the system in sugar cultivation was gradual from 1879 
onwards, onc-tvselfth of the area being given up every year. Indo¬ 
nesia's contributions to the Netherland's budget did not stop till 
1878, but as early as 1870 less of the goods caponed was produced 
by State cultivation than by private enterprise. 

At the same period the officiaJ monopoly b tobacco had also been 
severely attacked in the Philippines. It was suppressed at the end 
of 1882 after a series of risings among producers, who were not paid 
in cash, but in treasury notes. The profits from State control had in 
fact been transferred to Spain, whose finances were heavily en- 
cunibered. The cigar and cigarette factories in Manila and its 
neighbourhood were closed and the stocks sold. As in the Dutch 
possessions, the system of State control had not had only ill effects, 
since the Philippines entered the world economic organisation under 
its bllucnce. 

PrQgressire Ideas and CapUat. The triumph of progressive ideas 
was in short not complete b Indonesia until after the ope rung of 
the Suez Canal and the great improvement of navigation due to the 
introduction of st^m. It was, moreover, something like the 
consolidation of British supremacy on the seas, for the merchant 
navy of the United Kingdom kept its long lead b the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. After fifty years of British rule, owing to its position 
at the gateway to the MaJay worJd and the Far East, Singapore 
clearly benefited by the cutibg of the Egyptian isthmus. In 1867 
the Straits Settlements had escaped from the clutches of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and had become a Crown Colony under the Colonial 
Office. The Treaty of Pangkor signed in 1874 opened the way to 
the establishment of a British Protectorate over the Malay Stales on 
the Peninsula and to the control of the tb market. The siruggie to 
suppress piracy was intensified and became more effatiive. In 1873 
war was declared on Achio by the Netherlands. Dutch occupation 
of Sumatra advanced slowly, painfully, and at great expense. Only 
after 1880 did the Netherlands Government recognise that the 
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c.ttensioii of its territorial sovereignty would perhaps not be rujnous,’ 
and It was only at the beginning of the 20th centuiy that the poUcy 
of interv'cniion was widely applied in the Outer Provinoes. 

Security on the seas and penetration into new conn tries were twin 
designs dictated to the Western nations by their hunger for raw 
materials to feed their industries and supply the demands of iheir 
swarms of workers. The futfilRient of these aims increased the great 
aitraction the Malay world had for EuropCj owing to its fertile soil 
and good climate and above all to its profusion of people with a low 
standard of Uving close to the resources to be worked. 

After this the invcsimenc of capital increased rapidly. But the 
flow was irregular, since it WTis mternipted by economic crises. In 
Malaya most of it went into tin-izunirLg tinlil the end of the century. 
The share that fd! to agriculture was much greater in Java^ an island 
with long experience, in which private firms had succeeded directly 
to the ownership of the Stale plantations, particularly those pro^ 
ducing coffee, tobacco, and^ above all, sugar. On the east coast of 
Sumatra tobacco cultivation spread round Medan. Of the foreign 
firms established in Indonesia the greatest profits went to the British. 
In the Philippines Spanish and English capitaJ invested in die sugar 
business and, afret the abolition of the monopoly, in tobacco went 
less into cultivation than into the industries preparing commodities 
for the market. 

Commerce and transport aha called for action. The construction 
of railways in Java and Sumatra was shared by the Colonial admini¬ 
stration and private companies, and the great shipping fiim, the 
K.P.M., Tvas founded in ISSS to trade with the East Indies. 

The years 18B4-90 were a time of crisis owing to diseases in the 
coffee plants and sugareancp to the competition of beet sugar with 
the latter, and to the MacKinley tariffs which shut out cemiin 
commodities from the United States, notably Philippine tobaccop 
In Indonesia the outcome of this was a coxicentTation of capital, a 
trend which was to be completed in the 20th century* Small and 
middle-sized hnns became absorbed or dominated by powerful 
companies like the Deli Maatschappij, which dealt with tobacco in 
Sumatra. Big banks with head offices in tlie Netherlands played 
an outstandingly important part in this concentration, themselves 
conuolliug many firms.^ In Java, as in Cuba, the banks took over 
a large part of the sugar industry, for the mills received loans during 

* Cp. the sjgniticant slatemcnis of the Colonkl Miniscer in isai, reported by 
Middendorp in Scbjieke (20), p, 42, thus: consider every extensfon of our 
siuthenty lo be another step towards min^; and iti 1S72: *The expoxtsion of our 
larntDrial pDSi$e$$ians is neither our desire nor our aim '. 

i For ihc work of ibc banksp lee FumEvaJI i\5), pp. 197, 335, aiKt passtm. 
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die crisis and were unable to pay Uidr debts. Amsierdam fixed 
prices, allowing the Surabaya Syndicate, which acted as a clearing 
house, in its turn to fix the prices paid to the mills. These prices 
couJd be modified from month to month. 

Scientific methods of cultivation and close attention to the world 
market made agncukural production more and more varied^ Sugar 
and cofiee no longer headed the list of exports from Indonesia, and 
Java tea w^on a place in Anglo-Sa.xon markets. The development 
of the motor vetucle involved an expansion of rubber production^ 
first in Malay and later in Java* The Qvercfowdcd island no longer 
offered adequate horizons to the vbioos of business men* who 
therefore strongly urged the effective occupation of the Outer Pro¬ 
vinces. The subjection of the archipelago was almost complete 
in 1909* Export crops, both European and nati\^, spread quickly 
in Borneo, Celebes, and, above all, Sumatra, where the prosperity 
of tobacco and rubber was followed by success with palm-oil. tea* 
and sisal. 

!n 1939 Malaya was firmly anchored to its two chief resources, 
rubber and tin. It had, however, added palm-od and pine-apples. 
In Indonesia the development of mining (tin* which had long been 
w orked, a nd petroleumj had gone hand in hand wi th that of agricul¬ 
ture. In the Philippines the United States guardianship had, since 
the beginning of the present century, given unequal encourage men L 
to the traditional products. In spite of the establishment of 
planiatioDs in Mindanao* especially by Americans and Japanese, 
nhacd lost its lead to coconut products and, by a long w^ay, to sugar, 
which since 1909 had had the advantage of tariff protection in the 
United States. Thanks mainly to gold, mineral exports advanced 
to second place in the list of exports from the islands. 

It is certainly not a mistake to see in the economic sysiem of the 
Malay world one of the great triumphs of European capital and 
liberal ideas within the tropics. Yet such a view is too simplified 
and must be modified by a few comments. It wouid apply least 
inaccurately to Malaya, considering the freedom of pons like 
Penang and Singapore^ which have been wide open to international 
trade and to the iimnignidoa of Chinese and Indian labour, and 
considering the racial upheaval caused by this immigration in the 
Peninsula. The Colonial Government seemed to be diere only to 
preside over the development of a prosperity which the power of 
Great Britain and the position of the Peninsula seemed to make 
inevitable without further controL Liberal tdea^ in keeping with 
both her ideals and her commercial advantage appealed most to 
Great Britain who had comrnand of the sea and a long start in 
industry. Of course, certain intellectuals like J, S, Mill, Cobden, 
MJ.B.P.—21 
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and Brighi carried doctrines to an extreme aitd advocated the 
reLmqmshmejit of colonies so as to abolish all economic privileges. 
As may be imagined, these notions were not put into pmcrice. 

It is strange that libera) ideas in economics should have been 
adopted by the Dutch also* since their position was very dtflerent 
from that of the English. There were several reasons for their 
adoption. First, the Netherlands were too smaU to develop 
Indonesia. They therefore welcomed Foreign capitalists, technic 
Clans, scientists, and even officials along with their own. Thoir 
tariff policy was much like the open door principle and was in 
strong contrast with Spanbh tneihods in the Philippines even after 

im. 

It must be noted, however, that Dutch Liberalism w'as much less 
consistent than the English. In Indonesia different economic 
policies folJowed each other, stepping on each other's hocb* and even 
failing over one another. These were all praised by some and 
criticised by otJicrs and bad their share of honour or blame in the 
situation as it finally was in 1939, After a first trial by Du Bus, a 
period of liberalism Followed on the system of forced labour in 
about 1870. But as early as the beginning of the 20th century there 
was a growing tendency to return to a policy of increased Stale 
controL The new system w^as very different, however, from the one 
that bears van den Bosch's name. The well-being, If not Uie 
happiness, of the native was promoted to first place among the duties 
of tlie CoioniaL Government. Welfare surveys were set up to review 
his material circumstatices. But these brought no obvious improve¬ 
ment; in fact* there is evideuce that the native was worse off than 
before,* This raised the question^ therefore, whether w'eaJth was 
increasing at a slower rate than population. 

The raising of the standard of living of the native was not only the 
main feature in the programme of ideaUsfic phiianthropbts* young 
administrators hred by the protests of Mutiaialh^ and engineers 
fresh from Delft and imbued with scientific socialism; > it also 
seemed at the same lime to chime in with definite interests. 
Nationalism was developing in Indonesia under the fostering wmg 
of the Colonial Gavemmcni, The Malay language^ which was used 
in Government schools^ spread everywhere; und the increased speed 

1 For the conclujiaAf from thli eviaeiicie imd for the aul:j«:tive apprcdadmi 
ftiibjoliKd* »e Fumivall (1$, pp. 393 fT. The most compkee $urvey was, how¬ 
ever, van DcvenWJ'i, pLiblishcsd in I9EM. 

^ AfukaritU was the pert-nome of £. Douwe? Dekkcr, a rormei' ofhciol in Jiivap 
whose book ^ Max (pub. 1630) arouscU much aii^r in she NetherlaEuls 

and contributed to the abolition of the vajk den Bosch syaletn. Set Fumivall; 
^eiheriaitth C,U.P.> 1944, p. 161 amlpfljj^m. 

1 FumivaSl (13) p. 226. 
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and ease of conmumeatioas between the islands and the extension 
or Dutch ascendency awatcened in a few select pcrsoiii the feeling of 
belonging to a cominon fatherhiiid, a feeling which sometmies led to 
a dislike of Europeans. In the Netherlands* and in the district of 
Twente in particular, industrialists demaiided outlets for their 
manufactures and called for an increase in puTchasing power among 
the native. Their employees agre^ with them on this point, since 
they were afraid of the competition of cheap labour in the Far 
East 

From these various source came the influence which led to the 
establishment of the "ethical policy" whose principles were set forth 
by Brooshofi in 1921. Some Dutchmen like van Deventer went as 
far as to claim the return to Indonesia of all the sum$ paid to the 
NctherJadds^ the hafig sfot formerly derived from the produce of 
forced labour, and constituting In their eyes a debt of honour. 
Many economists insisted on the need to keep io Indonesia a greater 
part of the profits made out of their soil by the labour of their 
people. They stated that the despatch to Europe of interest on 
invested capital deprived the islands of goods which ought to have 
been kept for their o^vn enrichment. 

C^pt'iul md StaJc FmcsfmetiL The capital invested has 
been considerable* though its accurate catcialaiion is difficult.* 
The data for Indonesia are the least unreliable.^ On the eve of the 
recent vrar the total amount of foreign and Dutch capital invested in 
the islands w-as 4,^,000*000 florins, of which 3*^,000.000 had 
gone into private enterprises and 1*300,000,000 into central and local 
government loans. Tn 1900 the total Invested was estimated at 
about 750*000 florins and in 1915 at 1*500.000.000. Dutch statistics 
have accurately determined the sources and destinatlous of this 
great stream of loans. The share invested hy others than Dutch¬ 
men is significant, as is also the preponderance of agricultunil under¬ 
takings. 

In contrast with the Dutch* who were hcaviJy handicapped by the 
privileges granted to the Nederlandschc Handd-niaatschappij 
En^h firms to some extent kept their business going under the 
system of forced labour. By the time thU system was abolished 
the English were firrnly established and had profited largely from the 
oppOTtunitics afforded to private firms. English banks opened 
branches in iRdoncsia* where English investors were particularly 
interested in tea and rubber. About 1912 fifty out of one hundred 
and one rubber plantations in Java were British. 

I See CajlU { 190 ). Thi& h tbc bte&t inTormiitjoa and is based uo Eogliih 
doaunents. 

^ See Fumii'alltlS), partkulaiiy pp. 309-12; Brock tlfi7). pp. Jl-3, 
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Forcipi capitd, l^‘^L 5 invested mainly m Uie newly 

developing areas in the Otiicr Provinces. During the war of 1914- 
IS the Dutch were able to gain on their rivalSp Their investments 
were far larger than ajiy others in Java, where in 1929 the non- 
Dutch share of capital was estimated at 16^1 percent,, sugar produc¬ 
tion being almost exclusively in Dtitch hands. The percentage was 
36'S sn south Skunatm and 44-1 in Oosikust, where the only com¬ 
modity to he almost a Dutch monopoly w^as tobacco. In 1939. of 
the capital invested in private firms in Indonesia as a whole 66 per 
cenl. was estimated to be Dutch, 10 per cent. British.^ 6 8 per cent. 
American, and 3^4 per cent, Franco-Belgian. the rtmainder being 
mainly Japanese, German, and Swiss.^ It mast be no led, however, 
that the Dutch figures include investments made by Eurasians^ 
which are small, and also by ChinKe^ which appear to be barely less 
than those of the Hfigtash. 

Foreign capital was a great help not only in developing the 
plantations in the Outer Provinces* but also in working the oilfields 
and in establishing the industries preparing commodities for the 
market.^ Between 1929 nnd 1939 European capital invested in oil 
nitiouiited to about 61 per cent, of the lotah^ About four-fifths of 
the interest from the Indo-Dutch public debt went to Duich investors* 
the remainder to British or American stock-holders. 

[nformatlon about capital investment in the Malay Peninsula is 
less complete. Capital was first attracted to tin-mining; but the 
demands of the rubber, oil palm, coconut, and pine-apple plantations 
have in the end become greater than those of the mines. About 
1937 it w^as estimated that more than £]20,000,000 had been invested 
m the rubber business. The British definitely held the lion's share 
in both mines and agriculture. After them came the Chinese- Yet 
the way was noi barred to others: like ihe French, 

tn the Philippines Slate capital as w^ell as: foreign investments^ 
American and oihcfs, was put not so much into agriculture itself as 
into industries preparing the produce for market, and in particular 
into sugar-refining, drying and grating coconut, the preparation of 

1 TTifi firitish miniated at 30 in rubber and 20 m lea and 

{patr», 

J Non-Dulch rapital k espKiimy lajr®e m nibber (Efi^Eiah, Aincncaii, Franco- 
paJns oO (Americin and Fronco-Belgian), and tea (English) planUuiDDs. 
AbouT 1928, bciypTcn the wars, Amedem caphal cxneded ibe FrencD-BelaiaiL 

^ See Fumivall (I^, p. 435. But [he capital in textile and ineiah 

lurgkal indiutw in Indonesia since J930 maiiily DtiEch. 

* Sec dciaili in Fumivall {J5), p, 3M, and Brock (JS7>. p. 31 These Invest- 
mcnLi aie maiaiy Ameriom and Enahib. Of the eapjiot of the company formed 
to tmdenaVe a very exhiiuslive and ^ienlifie uaich for oil La Dutch New Ouioca 
£0 per certU was AmericaiL (See Ter Enmke {237>, p. 68.) Scanxty anytbiug ii 
koDwo about investmems In other luming enterprises. 
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copra* Eobacco, abacd, and into rice-mUls, sawmills, cU:.^ United 
States Edvestments in State loans and in private enterprises were 
valued in about 1944 at only 250pOCX>*000 dolJars. This represents 
60 per cent, of the total forci^ investments in the PhiUppines, 
30 per cent, of the American investments in the Far East, and 
1 per cent, of all American La vestments abroad. 

The Dutch Government, it is true, had never quite handed over 
the exploLiailon of iadonesia to private inritiative. EnterptiseSh 
under State control included not only monopolies ILte those in 
opium and salt^ some of tlie railways, the docks and harbours, the 
supply of electricity, and posts and telegraphs, but also the mines. 
Under the East India Company the Dutch, contrary to Spanish 
practice in America, were content to buy mineral products from the 
native chiefs. Bat in 1SI2 the Sultan of Ealembang ceded his rights 
in Banka and Bditong to the English Crowui^ whose representative 
made a contract with Chinese miners to work the tin deposits in 
Banka, The ownership of these mines was mnsferned in 1E16 to 
the Dutch Govcniincni, which reserved to itself the exclusive righLs 
10 mineral workings in Indonesia until IE50. After Uiis date 
private inlriative was encouraged, as it was in the business of agri¬ 
culture. But the regulations of 191Q amended the mining ordinance 
of 1899 and gave the Coloniat Government greater scope for 
engaging in mining. The regulations of 1918 went even further. 
The object w-as not only to support the Treasury, hut also to prevent 
excessive removal of wealth from the colony* By the amendment 
of 1918 the Colonial Government could rcscn^c to itself the prospect 
ting for and working of all combusiible minerals, whether solid, 
liquids or gaseous. In 1940 three mines were being worked by the 
Government, two ooal-rnines at Bukit Asem and Ombilin in Sumatra 
an d the tin deposits in Bank a. Besides t h is , tJic C o vernment held part 
of the shares in other enterprises like the tin-mines in IkHtong and 
the oilfield at Jambi.^ Tn the Jist of proftts from industry presented 
in recent colonial budgets Banka tin took first place. The parccUing 
out and exploitation of teak forests began al:^tiL the middle of the 
last century under private iniilative: but a regulation of 1897 fore¬ 
shadowed the gradual disappearance of free e!itcrpri$o and the 
extension of official control, which is now complete. On the other 
hand. State plantations have been gradually reduced and in 1937 

1 See Uk taJWe tn Kolb tn5>. p. 344. 

- la good years the pronta eanifid by the Sure rrom chc un-muiei itmoumed 
to ^tween i^^OOOpOOO and 50,000,000 noriru, i.c. onC'Eenth of the budget for 
ordinary cxperuliiure. {Brock (187), p. 48.) The Colonuil Govemmcnl alio 
panktpalod in Uic mxnl working of bauxite and nlekcTmlno. After 1939 ihc 
tbreat of wty- had induced ihe Goi’cnuncni to give direct help to many isdmtrie^t 
which prepanrd commL-hdiEir^ foi- ihc market. (Td., p. 79 J 
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comprised no more than about 50*000 acres^ which repicsenied 
barely more than experimeaial siadoosi. 

ReceTii Govetfintent Though Oie agticullurat enterprises 

privately owned by Europeans no looger seemed to be threatened by 
Government monopoUcs, they did not regard the growing compeii- 
tion of the natives without amtieiy, for the latter's share in the value 
of the exports was fast increasing. The Governments were bound 
to lake a different view* since they had to consider the bettennent 
of native life and the happiness and well-being of free peasants to 
be the chief aim of Colonial administration and the While Man’s 
burden. Since the petty cultivator* or tani\ had little means* was 
lacking in forethought, and had no experience of the world 
markeit he had to be aided by the Colonial Governments* even 
though the old liberal principles were violaled and the big planters 
ipconvenienoed. 

The peasant's lot was not the only thing that required the constant 
attention of the Governments. The world depressiou reached the 
Malay lands in 19’29 and led the Colonial Goveminents to interfere 
more and more m the realm of economics. Great was the sorrow of 
those who held liberal views* and both English and Dutch set out 
unwillingly along the path of intervention. But they could not 
refuse to do so in the face of a 20 per cent, fall in the volume of ex¬ 
ports between 1929 and 1931 in Indonesia as well as Malaya and of 
a catastrophic drop In prices. In 1934 copra was worth no more 
than one-fifth of its value in 1929^ and rubber suflened even more. 
Customs duties were therefore revised so as to tighten the bonds 
with Great Britain and the Netherlands. Production itself was 
regulated in an cflbrt to ensure a pcmianeTit balance between export 
and food crops, to lessen the amount of imports from ubroadL stud 
to introduce an economic system restricted to the Empire, whilst 
giving the colonics the opportunity of themselves satisfying their 
essential needs. Restrictions were also placed on the entry of 
foreigners. It was characteristic of the Dutch* however* that they 
hesitated to sham in plans for international control* like the Stevenson 
plan for rubber and the Chadbourne plan for sugar.^ 

In many vmys the evolution of the Philippines remained as peculiar 
after the American conquest as it had been under the Spaniards, 
The free trade instituted in 1909 had entailed a closer and closer 
dependence of the colony on the United States. At the same time 
under the combined pressure of private interests and lofty ideaU a 
keen opposition appeared in the States to the free entry of Philippine 
produce and more especially of the chief one, namdy* sugar. At 
the very moment when the islands could no longer do without the 

I Cecile RhQte (199). 
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Americaa market a programme of modified poUtical self-govenuncnt 
was palnfulJy elaborate in such a way as to end m the almost 
complete independence of the Philippines. These plans were 
assisted by the fact that relatitiely to Malaya and Indonesia large 
plantations played a very much smaller part here than did native 
production. 


CHAPTER 17 


PLANTATIONS AND SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE 

The word * plantation' js used here to mean an agnculiura] concern 
which exploits a fairly large area and is not under native manage¬ 
ment. Natives are connected with it only as wage-earners. It 
operates mainly for export, usually with an agricultural technique 
which differs greatly from that of the natives and with methods 
that may be termed scientific. Plantations, as thus defined, have 
nowhere else had such great success as in the h^alay world. 

There are several causes of this. Among them must certainly be 
included the climate, which owing to differences in rcHef and aspect 
offers a considerable langei from equatorial uniformity to a tropical 
type wnth clearly marked wet and diy seasons. Owing to volcam'c 
action the soil itself is more fertile than in the average tropical 
country* But the decisive factor seems to be the abundance, 
docility, and relative skill of the labour available. Even today, in 
spite of the careful organisation of recruitment, it sometimes 
happens that a plantation which is poor in soil, hut easily able to gel 
the necessary labour, will give a better yield than another which has 
the adip'antage of fertile soil, but is far distant from an adequate 
source of labour. The wealth of man-power in certain parts of the 
Maby lands, particularly Java, Luzdni some of the Visayas, and a 
few little Molucca islands (in which the population was replaced by 
forced immigration of labour from other islands), was the chief 
cause of the restriction of European attention to them alone for 
so long. 

PLAMATtONS 

Jan Pietersioon Coen, the ftrsi Governor General to reside in 
Balavia (1619-1629),^ planned to increase the number of European 
smallholders in Java ioud to establish a kind of peasantry of European 
stock.^ But the Dutch East India Company soon found it more 
expedient for the increase of its trade to use natives as labour cither 
by putting pressure on the chiefs, who w^re obliged to pay tribute in 
kind, or else by buying up estates whose dispossessed inhabitanis 
became mere serfs. The Company freely granted to individuals the 
ri^ts which it claimed for itself over land and labour* Thus„ a 

I Previously the Goventor hid had no fixfid TEsideoce, but vw often in the 
Moluccas. 

i The idea of having; ixcoursc in Gcnruiits svas mooted more than once. 

(ftasTial (I9S), VI, p.isn.) 
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number of Europeans, mostly "creoles... or disappointed souls 
who had retired from the Company's servioe\^ took to culdvatiDg 
tiutmegs in Bsinda and others to plandng sugarcane in the plains of 
Java* The latter activity, however, seems to have been largely 
handed over in the 18th century to the managemenl of Chinese who 
kept the mills working with canes deUvered by the tenants.- 

The Spaniards took to the Fhilippines the encomienda system 
which they had used in their American possessions. A large part of 
The land, and the best at that, was thus handed over with its natives 
to the ow^nership of the Roman Catholic Church or lo Spanish or 
half-caste families, who were termed Caciques. The natives who 
cultivated the encomieiidas were not hired labourers, but tenants of 
smallholdings, or inquiHnos.^ Certain plants which were introduced 
at thb time into the Philippines from the New World were after a 
lime to spread all over the E^t Indies. But the export of agrtcultuTB] 
produce remained insigniheant until the creation of a State monopoly 
in tobacco began to encourage the cultivation of the plant, which, 
however, w^as left in the hands of smallholders up to the end of the 
18th century. Spanish inertia at this Ume caused Raynal to espress 
regret and bitter critidsm.^ 

In short it is scarcely possible to speak of real planiatiotis in the 
Malay world before the 19lh century. But they existed in the West 
IndieSp tropical America, and the Mascaienhas Islands, which were 
nearer to Western Europe and had a supply of imported negro labou r. 
The establishment of the independence of the Amcrtcaa co^oD^^^, 
followed by the abolition of slavery, brought on a very serious crisis 
on plantations let the New World and attracted the attention of 
European investors to the immense possibilities of Indonesia. Just 
before its heal downfall the Dutch India Company had had to 
alienate a gi^t deal of its plantations to Dutchmen or Chinese, and 
after the Company had been wound up the Government made further 
grants of its land. Between 1S20 and L830 the official tendency w^as 
to encourage privately-oiivned European plantations for the produc¬ 
tion of export crops; but the realisation of this aim was hindered by 
the organisation of Slate plantations meant to give quick relief to 
the financial difficulties of the Netherbnds. Private enterprises 
which survived bciween 1830 and 1S50 were exposed to vexatious 
interference by officials of the CuUuur sy$iemp who secretly forbade 
labourers to work for the private owners and requisilioned the 
labour at times, especially Srced-time and harvest, when there was 
great pressure of work. The planters suffered from tiresome 
formalities and even malicious spoliation. 

1 Raynal (19®), f p. 3l3. ^ Van Hall (315). 

J MaJIai {ITT), th p. 2S5. ♦ Raynai tl9S), JII. p. ] 11. 
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The protests of the idjured parties contributed to the failure of 
van den Bosch's system between 1850 and 1670. This wns the period 
during which the great industrial countries felt their appetite rapidly 
increasing for tropical raw materials and in which the cutting of the 
Suez Canal and improvements in navigation brought the Far East 
ru^rer to Europe Plantations benefited by aU these favourable 
factors and went on to develop their own special characteristics. 

The efforts of progressively minded persons, one of the most 
eminent of whom was Fransen van de Putte. a Minister of State, !«i 
to the Agrarian Law of 1870, which became the basic charter of 
colonial policy in Indonesia. Land sold to individuals by the 
Company or the Government ha$ today almost aJI been bought back. 
Tn 1938 only 1,235,500 acres nemained m private hands, and, besides, 
this area wa$ partly given up to the food crops of tlae more than a 
million natives living on it. ft is mainly all in the Residencies of 
JaJearta and Bultenzorg (Bogor), which were the oldest districts of 
European settlement in Java, 

The Law did not trust the native's forethought and so forbade 
him to sell his land to a settler (whether Dutchman or not). Since 
Its enactment the settlor has been able to acquire only his garden and 
the ground on which stand hh house and the buildings required for 
his work. The rest has had to be rented on lem^ approved by the 
Colonial Government. Unoccupied Crown lands were let on long 
leases, generally of scycnly-five years* duration, a period judged 
sufficient for amortisation and the realisation of reasonable profit*^ 
The area needed for the increasingly extensive native crops was to be 
carefuUy reserved. Anxiety to safeguard the future of the natives 
and to save ihem from thdr own thoughtlessness was evident m this 
legislation. But it wa$ bitterly ctiucised by the settlers, who 
accused it of being an obstacle to the development of small- and 
average-sized European plantations and of hindering the growth of 
a settled White population^ 

fn Malaya, where the native population is not nearly so large as 
it is in Java+ the grant of agricultural concessions is not so strictly 
regulated. Reserves have been arranged; but^ outside these, the 
Crown lauds may be bought outright on condition that a land-tax is 
paid and the land developed. 

On the other hand, American legislation in the Philippines is still 
more hostile than the Dutch in Indonesia to the alienation of culti¬ 
vable land to settlers. The iaws have often been modified since the 

1 Tlic scventy^fivoycor agreed on sum IS70 should cbcreraie be be- 
Ruming to fall iix but^ some new arnmgemenL, ih^ have been e:;cicndcd 

for the same koRih of lime that they vteie taken out of the hands of tbc fease- 
holden by the Japanese duririsg. the war. 
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beginning of the present ceniiiry; but in principle the area granted 
to nn iDdi^idual or a company may not exceed 2500 acres. 

In no part of the Malay ttrorld was the settlement of European 
smalLholders systcnaailcalty encauraged by the Colonial Govern^ 
Hence, such people play but a tiny pan in production as a 
whole. Of ihe thousand ^European ^ smallholders in Indonesia the 
majonty are half-castes, ‘Itldo5^ and nearly all live in JavaJ They 
eke out a living on properties averaging some 25 acres, growing food 
crops and in addition one or two export crops Including co^ee or 
less often coconuts^ tea, kapok, cinchona, rubber^ or tobacco, 
Some of ihcfn keep livestock and till market gardens in the mountains 
around Bandung, Malang, and elsewhere, so as to supply the towns 
with milk, fresh meat, and vegetables. They rarely till the soil with 
their own hands, but employ a few natives to do the work. Under 
the Dutch regime they insistently advocated a change in the Agrarian 
Law ic permit them to become owners of the property that had been 
granted to them or which they had rented. The Indo-Europeesch 
Verbond, which includes not only half-castes, but also Europeans 
bom in the East Indies or havmg children bom there and wishing 
to stay there, had with the Governments support striven to form 
associations of smallholders. Success had been achieved in the 
Residencies of Besubi and the Lampongs between 1600 and 2300 
feel above the sea on soil congenial to the coffee bush.^ The White 
smallholders are sttll less numerous in Malaya and the Philippines, 
where they are ns a rule petty officials or retired soldiers. 

Most of the plantation area consists of properties exceeding L20 
acres in extent. Properties of up to 750 acres may be worked by 
individuals or a few partners^ but beyond that plantations are nearly 
always owned by joint stock companies. The capital sunk in these 
concerns i$ considerable,^ 

The distribution of plantations had changed since the beginning. 
Up to about 1870 there were scarcely any outside the Moluccas 
(^nda and Amboitia), JavU:, and a few places in w^estera Sumatra. 
At that time they were certainly most extensive in Java. After 1870 
they continued to increase in this fortunate islands but they also 
grew' in number on both sides of the Straits of Malacca; and today 
the largest concentrations are situated in the Oostkust of Sumatra 
and the western side of the Malay Peninsula. 

In Java 7 per cent, of the land under cultivation^ was 
occupied by planlalions,^ and the variety of produce and of methods 
of exploitation remained greatest in tMs, the chief island, with its 
long experience as a colony. Two facts not unconnected with each 

^ Cp. Fuchs VBii Hat] (215). x See above, p. 324. 

J 1,452,155 flcrei in 1937. -* Rohcquitai (200), pp. 37-57. 
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Other stand out in the process of evolution. First, during the 19th 
century the oultivatioti of lea, cmchona, and rubber vifas added to the 
long-cslablLshed crops of sugar, coflee^ and tobacco; secondly, the 
plantations on the hills and inoiiniaiiis (Bcrgkukuren) have ended hy 
becoming more important than those on the lowlands. Rubber 
covered tlic largest area (557^000 acres), after which came lea 
(259p000 aciC5)i coffee (223^000 acres), sugarcane (206^000 acres), 
tobacco (73,000 acres), hapok (57,000 acres), cinchona (38,000 
acres), coconut (13,000 acres), cacao (15,000 acres), pepper (6,000 
seres), nutmegs (4000 acres), elastic from^cKj ^tusticHf gutta-percha, 
coca, palm oLI, gambicr, and plants yielding essential oils. 

Relations with the wage-earning labour differed with the district 
and crop, but depended mainly on local density of population. 
Sugarcane iva^ still the chief crop in the lowlands of Mid and 
East Java. The value of the sugar exported from the island was 
only slightly less in 1937 than that of rubber. All the right condi¬ 
tions were combined here to favour the chief and oldest crop grown 
on tropical planiations: viz. rich soil, plenty of rain interrupted by a 
dry season^ and, above all, a superabundant populaiiQn. The last 
factor was particularly appreciated after the aboliticu of slavery, but 
had already been widely used under van den Bosch's system. After 
the coming into force of the reforms introduced by the Agrarian 
Law of 1370 a remarkable compromise was set up under strict 
official control beiw^ccn the native economic system and the capitalist 
concerns. By it canes were grown alternately with food crops on 
the most fertile and best irrigated soil, but occupied only a small 
pan of the area cultivated, never as much as 5 percent* of a whole 
residency or as much as 10 per ceut. of the area of a canton, it was 
planted in the same Geld Only once in three years, thus giving an 
opportunity in the interval for the cultivation of one or two crops of 
rice Or unirrigaicd plants Gke maize or soya. During the twenty 
years, which is the usual period of lease, the soil was used for sugar¬ 
cane in only six seasons each lasting from 15 to IS months.* 

The labour required for this intensive cultivation was recruited in 
neighbouring villages, to which the workers generally relumed every 
eveniti g. The needs of the plantation were irreguJart bei ng cs pecially 
great between May and the end of October, when the cutting of the 
canes and the planGng of the new crop took place simultaneously. 
But the system entailed no unemployment, since in the interval the 

^ Cp. hoi*tLVtr. the cOnxcGoru made hy van def Koilf (fn^hrieke ( 30 L p. I22 j 
and Pcljjer (I9Ta}. p. 172. The influeoce of planiailoiis was tnuch 

more widespread rhan is suageslcd by the area in any year. Owin^ to 

Lhc retaijon, they dooiinated some 20 to 25 per cenE, of the AmaJfrj, and the best 
of them at lhal. 
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peasant went back to Iiis traditionaJ crops* His w^ages and cash 
received from the rent of land lo ihc sugar compaoies supplied an 
additiou to his means. Nor was he cut off from the family circle. 

Tobacco plaDtations were worked cm a similar system* the crop 
being only a few months in the ground. The system was seen in the 
Jember district in East Java and in the KJaten district at the foot of 
Ml. Merapi, the most fertile parts of the island* where tobacco and 
cane cultivation went hand in hand. 

In Java shrub plantations wKch will tolerate or prefer high 
ground used sometijnes to be able to find the necessary labour near 
by. But requirements become harder to supply when the planta¬ 
tions climbed to more than 3250 feet, often occupying the former 
site of dense and uninhabited forest, or a place which had only 
been used for primitive collecting or for kdmg culdvaLion by a 
sparse population. Some of the crops required a large additional 
supply of labour at certain seasons. For instance, the hardest might 
coincide with the busiest weeks in the calendar of the native culti¬ 
vator. For all these reasons plantation managers had to recruit at 
least pan of the workpeople in villages which were more or less 
remote from the plantations. In such cases (he coolies were lodged 
in a kind of camp, an arrangett^cot practised on rubber and coffee 
ei^tates in East Java and on the rubber* tea, and dnchona plantations 
in the Prianger disiricl. Most of the sugar exported from Java 
comes from districts m which the density of population exceeds 750 
persons to the square mile. On the other hand, shrub plantations 
are often concentrated in places where the density falls below that 
figure. After the Bantain province, in which the soil is too poor for 
European enterprise^ Builenzorg in the west and Besuki in the 
extreme east are the two least densely-peopled province in Java 
with 492 and 501 persons to the square mile respectively. In 1938 
these proviDces also had the greatc$t pereentage (20 and 18 re¬ 
spectively) under European crops out of the total area under 
cultivation. 

77w OostkusL The population figures given above look still 
larger when they are compared with conditions which Dutch settlers 
found nearly all through the Outer Provinces. That is why settle- 
ment was so late in these islands. The greatest achievement and one 
which overshadows all others has occurred in the Oostkust Medan, 
the capital of a little Malay sultanate in the north of the lowlands of 
Sumatra, was the centre of agjiculturol undertakings which were 
among the Largest and most impressive of Europcai] successes in 
tropical lands.i In 1937 Europ^ plantations around the town 
cov'CTcd about 900*(XK) acres. This was 73 |?er cent, of the total area 

i Sec p. 165. 
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Cultivated by Europeans in Sumatra and 65 per cent, of the European 
plantations in the whole of the Outer Provinces.^ Between the belt 
of mangrove or coconuts along the shore and the slopes of the 
mountains of Batak^ in low lying country where away from the river 
banks there used to be mostly dense forest and marsh, there spread 
today as far as the eye can see lines of rubber trees and oil pahns 
divided into sections by the streams and roads. Other plants, 
including tea and sisal, had taken possession of the hills of Simt- 
lungen on the slopes going up towards Lake Toba, The oldest 
tobacco plantations in the Oosikust Province crowded round 
Medan. Cultivation of the crop is quite dilferenc hem from in Java» 
since it needs a fallow lasting seven or eight years and is adapted 
to a dilfercnt economic system and to a nearly uninhabited district. 

!n 1930 the density of population reached 45 to the square mile in 
the Oostknstp In about IB80 it must have been barely 5. In the 
intervening fifty years the number of Europeans^ the general staff of 
this conquest, had risen from 522 to IL079, These figures explain 
the tmns^formation of the landscape and indicate the labour prob¬ 
lems involved in the development of this practically virgin sotL 

At first, the tobacco planters used Chinese labour recruited by 
agents in Penang and, later, Singapore. Then the Dell Planters* 
Union engaged them directly in Kwangiuog and Fukien. Most of 
therri were taken on board at Suchow by German boats until 1914, 
then by those of the Dutch K.P.M. In this way 305^000 Chinese 
landed at Belawan Deli between 18SS and 1931. Meanwhile, the 
tobacco planters had turned more and more to the resen^cs of man¬ 
power in Java, and others imitated them, Javanese emigration to 
the Outer Provinces was encouraged by the Colonial Government, 
which regarded it as an excellent remedy for overpopulalion. Not 
so strong or hardworking as the Chinese, the Javanese fairly readily 
adapt themselves to the orderly work on a plantation, since they 
had already been trained in European undertakings in their native 
island. They could be entrusted with delicate tasks, quickly became 
skilful at tapping rubber tress, for instance, and could even be made 
into good ffiOTirfow/j, or overseers. To start a plantation where 
dense forest must be cleared and bumtp the Batak was preferred to the 
Javanese^ since he is unequalled in tree-felling and in carrying out 
the burning according to the wind. The sheds for drying tobacco 
were often made by Boy an s, who came from the Baw^ean Islands 
between Borneo and Madura. 

The recruitment of Javanese was at first left to special hriM, and 
these used mostly to send vagabonds. But in 1916 the matter was 

1 The planiaiions of the whole of the Bniitngtwtsffn were scarcely eqiuU lo 
ihos* in Java alone. 
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taken in hand by an organisation set tip by a planters' n^ociauon 
called the ‘Adct’ (-Algetneen Delisch Emigratie-Kantoor)* which 
was subsidised by the Covtmnient. The artangement was adver¬ 
tised in the villages, and especially those in Mid Java, by labourers 
who had already worked on the plantations. As emJgmUon 
fluctuated with the demand for labour* it was very irregular* In 
limes of crisis the retuming labourers would now and then out¬ 
number those emigratitig^ as happened in 193 L K.P.M. boats 
carried the emigrants from Surabaya, Jakarta^ and Semarang. 
Under the indenture system instituted by the Coolie Ordinance of 
18 SO the labourer engaged to serv e for three years and was guaranteed 
medical aid* food, wagesp and a gratuity under Government super- 
vidon. But he was under the lash of special penal sanctions for 
breaches of the terms of his contract. However, after 1911 work 
termed ^free ' look the plEice of the contract system more and more. 
The emifrant could choose the firm with which he was to w^ork, 
leave it after giving notice, and discuss the terms of his conttacl. 
O^cial control of the treaLmcnt of labour continued, but it was 
becoming in fact unnecessary, for the conditions of labour on the 
plantations had greatly improved since the beginning of the century . 
In 1937 barely 10,000 indentured labourers remained in the Oost- 
kust Province, and by 1950 there should have been none left. It 
was owing to the OostJeust Province of Sumatra that in 1937 the 
plantations in the Outer Provinces nearly equalled those in Java in 
area and slightly surpassed them in the vdue of their exports* Out¬ 
side the Oostkust Achin had the greatest plantation area, 116,000 
acres* No other province in the island had as much as 50,000 
acres, nor did any other part of the Dutch East Indies, not ev-en 
Borneo Of Celebes, in which Minahassa had the lion^s share. In 
the Lesser Sunda Islands there were slightly more than 5000 acres of 
plantation^ and nearly 35,000 acres in the erstwhile famous Moluccas. 

Afalaya. Apart from tobacco, which had been introduced ages 
before, the rise of agriculture in the Oo^kust accelerated chiefly 
after the beginning of the century with the boom in rubber. The 
province followed in the steps of Malaya with a slight lag* It was in 
the latter country that the Brazilian tree w^as persistently and 
patiently domesticated and achieved its most astonishing dis¬ 
semination. When the first plants or seeds w'erc imported at the 
end of last cciJttuy, the agricultural exports from the Peninsula con¬ 
sisted only of sugar, spices, copra, and gambler^ These products no 
longer count, so to speak* in MalayaLU trade, which on the other hand 
in 193S supplied 41 per cent, of the w'orld^s consumption of rubber. 
Owing to the rise of other prodticers in Sondieast Asia, including 
Indonesia and Indo-Chma, its relative share, which had been 50 per 
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cent, in 1920 and 53 per cent iu 1929. had of course decreased; but 
it kept a leading place. 

!n 1937 rubber estates covered about 2^000^000 acres in Malaya. 
Most of them are situated in a bel l some 30 miles wide and stretchin g 
out for about 500 miles from Singapore to the north, of Wellesley 
Province opposite Penang. The western States from Johore to 
Kedah inclLisive contaizi 91 per cent, of the area under rubber in the 
Peninsula. 

For more than 20 years Sritish and other European capital which 
has been in search of profitable investmeat in agricidture has been 
sunk in this industry. In Malaya there is none of that variety of 
plantation crofks so noticeable in the Oostkust and even more in Java. 
However, since 1920 big firms have adopted the oil palm, as has been 
done in Sumatra, thus associating the produce of latex with the oib 
bearing tree which scorns most apt to profit from sekatifie cultivation 
and most favourable to the stability of European exploitation. At 
the end of 1937 the African oil palm covered only 70^000 acres in the 
Peninsula. Besides the foregoing, about one-t^rd—perhaps some 
20,000 acres—of the area under coconuts might be regarded as 
belonging to European or Chinese estates. Of the 74^000 acres 
under pine apples by far the greater part was cultivated by Chinese. 
Coffee covered only 17,000 acres. 

In Malaya The labour needed for the Peninsulars vast plantations 
conid not be found on the spot, as they were in Java, or in a neigh¬ 
bouring island under the same government, as was done tn the 
Oostkust, and the plantations were largely responsible for the 
immigration which has given its character to the population of 
Malaya. Chinese immigrants take various forms of employment, 
but a good many of them are employed on European plantations 
and formed about half the labour employed on estates in the former 
Straits Settlenneais and Johore. Elsewhere in the Peninsula Indian 
labourers were in the majority in 1937, where there were altogether 
237,000 on the big Malayan plantations as against 77,000 Chinese, 
23,000 peninsular Malays, and 13,000 Javanese. On every lOO 
acres under rubber there were 15 or 20 coohes, between 12 and 17 of 
whom were indians, on the European concessions. The recruit¬ 
ment of Indians was one of the great troubles of plantation managers, 
who under the Kangani system often had all the responsibility, even 
in joint stock companies owning several estates and conirolling 
several thousand acres.^ 

In Malaya middle-si^ed ptantations were often controlkd by 
agencies. These organisalians by sending experts to the estates 

^ Since 1945 the peftenlage of Indiiini cinpfD>-cd on the plantaEioiu has faJlen 
ofT, ic the advanta^ of ihc Chiness and Mafays. 
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gave them Ihc benefit of eKperimeDts and infomallon which might 
dihcTW'ise have rcfnaJited unknown to an isolftled plantation. Each 
estate kept its financial independence, but the agency lA'as itself often 
the owner of one or several plantations in the group it controlled. 
So far as varioiisty*beised statistics allow of comparison^ the 
position in 1941 in respect of European crops in Malaya, Sumatra, 
and Java was as follows. Malaya was definitely ahead of the two 
Dutch islands. Its plantations, counting the area under cultivation 
and not the whole of the concession, covered between 2,200,000 and 
2,400,000 acres.* Jaw, whose plantations covered about 1,450,000 
acres,2 was closely followed by Sumatra with 1,250,000 acres. These 
figures showed a total of more than 5,000,000 acres under European 
plantation in this little comer of the Earth, 

77ie Phiiippines. Plantations have not been equally successful 
elsewhere. The former Outer Provinces, without Sumatra, con¬ 
tained liss than 150,000 acres. The Philippines, too, have not 
proved favourable to their development. This is due to historical 
as well as geographical causes. The Philippines are remote from the 
great route-foci of the Straits of Malacca and Sunda, around which 
the Colonial Powers have hitherto concentrated their cflbrts. The 
Spanish colonial system greatly aggravated the isolation of the 
islands. Other nations were jealously exetuded by laymen and 
churchmen alike from Spain as well as by half-castes who wished to 
keep for themselves the advantages arising from the position of 
Manila as the go-between in the trade between China and the Mew 
World, The monks opposed the scttlcmcDt of European colonbts, 
since they were often unmanageable and argumentative (ge/irej de 
ruzd/j) and might thcrerore loosen their hold over the souls and social 
life of the nativcs.2 Agricultural produce had a negligible place in 
the cargoes which the galleons carried to Acapulco, Though export 
crops increased in the islands after the cad of the 18th century, they 
still consisted mainly of native produce. Tobacco, which was a 
Stole monopoly, benehted from the strict control exercised by 
oflkiats over the peasant conunumtics. 

In the first half of the 19th century when, under the pressure of 
progressive ideas and the activities of English and American traders, 
the Philippines began slowly and, as k were, regret fully to be opened 
to foreign trade and shji», a certain number of Europeans, Chinese, 
and half-castes became interested in sugarcane. The jealousy of 
the authorities and the clergy helped in 1820 to foment a popular 
rising which ended in massacres. About 1&40 a few individual 

1 Mostly in the western iJiird of the Pemnsula, 

2 orthibe 43 per cent, were in the west, 18-4 la the centre, md 33'3 in the east, 
i Humboldt (195), tl, p. 281. 
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SpaDiards and some of ibe conveols and chapJaincics owned 
moderately large properties in Luz6d, bul these were cut up into 
smalilioldiDgs worked on the metayer syslem and produEring mainly 
sugar and Indigo. The current opinion was that a European who 
took to farming would be ruined. In Negros in iS65 a score of 
Europeans, most of whom had steam mills, set tip as sugar planters 
on land which they bought from haif-castcs and natives andoidtivatcd 
with hired labour or» more usually, through tenants who were given 
part of the produce. At the end of the century when Spanish rule 
was brought to a close, the latter Siyslem prevailed in the producdon 
of the chief export cropw. 

Although under American protection the supporters of large 
plantations and those of the native system of tenure sdll opposed 
each other more vigorously than ever, the latter have been once 
more getting the better of it. The law restricts the area of land 
which may be acquired by White settlers* whether Americans or not, 
or by firms. The reasons are various. First, there ss a desire to 
avoid the evils of monopoly and absenteeism and to encourage the 
building-up of a solid native peasantry* Secondly, the sugar- 
growers in Cuba and Pueno Rico, on the other hand, wish to restrict 
a dangerous competitor on the American market. Real planlations, 
on which settlers who own or lease the land superintend the produc¬ 
tion by hired labour of a crop for export, are seldom found in the 
Philippines. Large estates exist, bat they are generally divided 
among native tenants whose oral or written contracts with the 
owner vary greatly as to terms. The only atlcinpt at running a 
sugar plantation with hired labour was made by the Mindoro Sugar 
Estate. The enterprise came to grief, and the company had to cut 
up its concession into smallholdings. The Spanish Tubacalera 
Company, which buys ihiee^fourths of the total crop in Luzdn and 
even owns estates in the middle valley of the Kagay^, has had only 
one plantation cultivated with hired labour, and this Is meant solely 
for experiments. The rest of the Company's property is let out to 
tenants. In the Philippines the big plantation is b^t represented in 
the islands which have been most recently occupied and are sparsely 
peopled. This is particularly true of Mindanao, where there are 
ptantatioDs of coconuts, pine-apples, rubber, and, above all^ ahacd. 
In the Davao district before the recent w^ar the Japanese had set up 
joint slock companies and private firms with large capital for the 
purpose of cultivating In 1937 a block of plantations of 

about 60,000 acres was held by forty-sU Japanese firms, which in 
addition controlled at least as great an area remaining in the hands 
of Japanese or Filipino smallholders.^ In spite of the efforts of 
1 Kolb tl7SX P 233. 
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certain American associations, this island has not become the great 
producer of rubber that the enormous consumption in the U,S.A. 
seemed to warrant. In 1939 the only scientifically run rubber 
plantation in Mindanao belonged to the GoHJdycar Rubber Co., its 
trees consisting wholly of clones' from Sumatra, In this large 
island rubber trees covered barely 12,000 acres, nearly ail of which 
weresituatedonthe Zamboanga peninsula. The expansion of rubber 
plantations was handicapped not only by the regulations which 
restrict the acquisition of land, but also those which prohibited the 
entry of Chinese coolies. The labour on the plantations in 
Mindanao consisted mostly of llocans and Btsayas, Their numbers 
were very small compared with those on plantations on the Malay 
Peninsula or the Oostkust Province of Sumatra. 

SCIENTIFIC AaaiCUtTLFItE 

The success of the plantations was connected with the progress of 
scientific agriculture. The Dutch have won golden opinions by the 
improvements made by them in tropical agdculluie, and the name of 
Buitenzorg enjoys special fame, ^ The celebrated Boia n ical Gardens 
were founded as early as 1S17 at a spot which attracted botanisis 
owing to its nearness to Jakarta, its heavy ruinfali, and the survival 
of a forest vegetation almost intact in places. For more than a 
hundred years specimens of the plants of Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines as well as eaotic tropical species from simibr regions 
elsewhere have been brought together here and sysicmaticalty 
classified, so that they can be studied in conditions as nearly like as 
possible to ihe state of nature. In fact, interest in Buitenzorg goes 
far beyond its reputation for luxuriance due to its magnificent 
avenues of canarium, its tiers of palms, its liana section, and its 
ponds of Victoria Regia. The Gardens sacrifice less to the 
picturesque than do those at Peradenya (Ceylon) and Singapore, 
From the beginning its purpose was declared to be scientific and 
practical. But it was made into a model institution by Melchior 
Treub, its director from 18S3 onwards for nearly thirty years. He 
increased the number of laboratories and attracted many foreign 
research workers to them, and he created the wonderful subsidiary 
station at Chibodas on the slopes of Mt. Gede at the edge of a viripn 
forest which climbs up to an altitude of some 10,000 feet. He also 
made the Annales dujardiH into one of the most valuable periodicals 
on tropical botany and succeeded in meeting the needs of pure 
sdentific research as weU as those of the plantations. 

■ Sec below, p, 344. 

1 Ch. J. Bernard (204); DAmmeriRuin (210), Under the Indowsuin legime 
ihe name has bwo chansed to Bo^or. 
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Thus* the e?tpedmental Gardefis at Buitenzorg presem many 
specimens grown from cjtotlc seeds and become vcnemble anccstoi^, 
whose descendants have multiplied in culiJvsted areas* Tea bushes 
were mtrodiited from China and Japan in 1S26> coffee bushes from 
Africa replaced the Arabian variety Avhich was too subject to 
ItemHeia vasiafrix; rubber trees were imported more than sixty years 
ago. the hevea alone being successful—and splendidly so; and tho 
elitis oil palm, whose seicction was to be followed up on the Dost- 
kust of Sumatra, 

Indeed the practical work grew to such proponloiis that Trenb 
had to urge private firms to organise special institutes at their own 
expense, and these also produced good results. In Java there were 
several of them. The oldest and most famous was the sugar 
institute at Fasuman in East Java. In 1928 it had in its biological^ 
chemical, and technical sections forty-eight remarkably well qualified 
research workers and had at its disposal funds amounting to l,SOO,0O0 
florins. In 1921 all the other experimental sugar institutes were 
amalgamated with it- The two big planters^ associations in the 
Oostkust of Sumatra each had its research centre at Medan* They 
were the Deli Planters^ Union for tobacco and the Avros (Atgemeen 
Vcfceniging van Rubber-planters Oostkust van Sumatra) which 
dealt with all the other crops, but especially with rubber and paltn-oih 
During the boom from 1920 to 1929 these private experimental 
stations tended to ent adrift from the Govemmeot, and Buitenzorg 
restricted itself more and more to thcoreijcal researches. But during 
the slump they had to curtml their activities, and the Government 
was forced in many instances to take the place of the planters^ 
associations and, though itself embarrassed by the tightness of its 
budgets, to resort to export duties in order to keep up the labom- 
tories and experimental gardens. Malaya also has its agncuhural 
institutes, the best known of w hich is the Rubber Research Institute 
at Kuala Ltimpur. 

At first the producLion of the most important commodities for 
export had been empirical and it was in the research centres that 
production wm gradually perfected and became scientific. Pedo- 
logical study has been carried so far in Java that the island possesses 
a soil map winch many Europ^n countries might well envy. The 
disastrous effects of dean weeding on the old plantations have been 
met by terracing the slopes and by Ihe spread of leguminous cover 
crops which are also considered valuable as green manure. Buiicn- 
zorg keeps a large series of specimens of these leguminous plants to 
demenstrate one of the chief developments in tropical agriculture. 
War has been waged methodically and perseveringly against para¬ 
sites, which arc so various and active in these wintcrless climes. 
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Some types have been counteracted by others mtradticed frotji 
abroad. Thus, the hymenoptcni, which is the enemy of the coffee 
borer, taken to Java from Uganda. Sele<nion has enabled young 
plants to be grown and disiribuled in order constanlly to renew the 
plantation stock. Aitihcial fertilisation, grafting, and the sorting 
of seed have been tried in turn. The methods of coUeetion and the 
preparation of the commodity for market have also been steadily 
improved. Care has always been taken in practice not to cairy 
esperiments too far, but to get the best results with the least costs, 
fly publishing results and by frequent meetings of experts improve¬ 
ments have quickly been made known and methods of production 
kept homogeneous. By these means yields have been increased, 
whilst costs have been reduced, and this has brought about a 
continually increasing export of plantation produce. 

Sugarcane. Sugar is a particulariy impressive caseJ Canes had 
been cultivated in Java long before the coming of the Europeans and 
was usually consumed by chewing. On the average the crop gave 
barely S cwi, of sugar to the acre* This figure increased in the 
couTse of the 18th and 19th centuries, tlianks to irrigadon and 
improvements in industrial technique. But mpEd progress began 
after the slump at the end of la$t century, which colneided with the 
appearance of the seruh* This was a disease caused by a parasitic 
cryptog^, which devastated the plantations. From 1886 to 1941 
the experimental stations^ especially the one at pasuruan^ steadily 
increased the yield from both field and factory. !n 1900 five per 
cent, of the sugar content was still left in the mp gass , but in 1930 the 
residue wras hardly more than 3^ per cent,, and besides, the me^ss 
itself w-as used as fuel or fodder. Java and Mauritius were almost 
the only producers of cane sugar to export white sugar quite ready 
for use. Even greater was the progress dne to improvement in 
methods of cnltivatiou and to the selection of v arieties* We saw 
above^ how cane production in the overcrowded lowlands of Mid 
and East Java where there was an annual dry season had reached a 
stage of adjustment that was near perfection* The very restric¬ 
tions which overcrowding forced on firms acted as a stimulus. 
Since the cane was not to occupy the rented hud more than 18 
months in three yeatSt so os to give an opportunity for native food 
crops to be grown, the stump had to be uprooted after every crop 
had been cut and raioooing was never allowed, as it is in so nmny 
other countries. Since the quantity of water available was limited 
not only by the capacity of the canals, but also by the requirements 
of native crops, efforts had to be made to use it sparingly and to 
distribute ii carefully to the growing period. A rotation of crops 
1 Cayla (207). 2 Sm p. 332. 
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was systematically armngcd. The differcat kii^ds of soil were 
calatoguodn On every large plantation ihc result of the analysis of 
spedmens was plotted acre fay acre on large-scale maps, the chemists 
attached to the plantation working at the analyses between the times 
when the factories were busy. In this way the kind of manure 
suitable and the quantity required were determined. Sulphate of 
ammonia was often used. At intervals of a few weeks the manure 
was exactly measured out for each plant according to the number of 
trees and the total amount of manure to be applied per acre. Then 
WTiter was poured into each hole to dissolve the salts. U was an 
instructive^ and ntther sad^ sight to see the coolies at a blast of the 
mofidour's whistle bending over the fuirow^s in unison and pouring 
out the water. 

A fisc In yield has been due mote to selection of the cane than lo 
Lmprovcfneuis in cultivation^ When the sUttion at Pasuruan was 
established in iSfib, nea^tly the whole area was planted with 
Clieribon which barely gave 52 cwt. to the acre. More productive 
varieties, P.O.JJOO, 8.247^ B.I.52p and E.K-2&, came into favour 
one after the other. In 1927 the last two raised the average yield to 
about 105 cwt. per acre. By I92S P.OJ.2S7S covered 65 per cent, 
of the cane area in Java and 90 per cent. In 1929^ The a%^emgc yield 
was then up to nearly 120 cwt. per acre* This cane not only gives a 
high yield and i$ immune from and other diseases, but is also 
far less sensitive than any other variety to variations in soil and 
climate, so that every day during the whole crop season it ensures 
the amount of canes needed for the full working of the milh^ This 
wonderful variety originally came from the croi^siiig of a sugatless^ 
but very hardy, wild cane with a highly bred cane that was rich in 
$iig?ir* though subject to disease. In I92S the number of canes 
studied at Pasuruun for the selection of P.O J.287S w^as reckoned by 
an expert at 200,000. This cane was one of the greatest techmea:! 
triumphs of tropical agriculture. In 1929 at the beginning of the 
slump a new hybrid, 5250, was already being produced^ 

Rubber. The success of rubber cultivation has been Still more 
striking.^ The methods arc suflicicnily different from sugar 
production to deserve detailed description also. The tree is exotic 
and was introduced only at the end of last century . Its cultivation 
was actually a European iavendont and the methods in use today are 
mainly the results of English and Dutch experiments^ though the 
contribution recently made by French planters In Indch-China was 

3 P.OJ.2S1S has also enabled snd-pteis in the mouniains to be given up. 
OiUy a few are kept for i1m practice DfBiii&cb.l fccundationi which ii unsi^ccessrul 
in ihc lowlands. 

^ Cramer bhl 
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far from negligible. The plantations^ covariag pearly 3J50^000 
acres in the Malay bads, have developed mainly at the expense of 
the forest. There vj'as no need lo make the cultivation fit into the 
native economic system, as was the case i^vith sugarcane. This 
advantage was^ how'ever^ counter-balanced by a complete iterance 
of rubber cultivation and a scarcity of labour. 

The story of the wonderful adventures of the Hcvea bra^ihmsis 
has often bwn told. In 1877 the first rubber plan^ reached Singa¬ 
pore and Buketizorg from the stock of seeds brought from the 
Amazon region by Sir Henry Wickham and sticcc$sr'ully germinated 
in the warmth of the hothouses at Kew. Little plantations began m 
1890. The oldest inhabitants can remember the despatch of the 
first seeds from the Botanical Gardens at Singapore in old dollar^' 
boxes supplied by banks in the town. Owing to the start had by 
Ceylon and Malaya, most o-f the plantations in Indonesia began with 
seed from those coimtries. Rubber did not at once arouse great 
interest in business circles. At first, it was planted with coffee and 
was regarded merely as a shade-tree to be removed when it became 
a nuisance. In 1907 the Rubber Growers Association^ which in 
1935 controlled plantations in Malaya covering 1,700,000 acres, still 
existed on an income of £200 a year. In 1898 there were not 2500 
acres of hevea plantation in Java. The Ficiis elmlka^ which had 
been cultivated as early as 1864, was still preferred, and between 
1900 and 1907 many plantations hud both F/cuj efaj/jca, r\fanihct 
GlitziovUt and Castihoa t-Idstica* Not until 1909 did the Forestry 
Service tn Indonesia decide to adopt the hevea. But in 1910 the 
development of motor transport made the price of rubber shoot up, 
and herea began its marvellously prosperous career. 

Its progress has not been without risks and set-backs. The tree 
begins to product only six or seven years after the seed has been 
planted, and a great deal of capital is needed to establbh and main¬ 
tain a plantation until tapping can begin. Clearing aw^ay forest is a 
heavy task. To begin with, inspection paths are laid out on compass 
bearings and opened up with cutlasses to enable the nature and 
quality of the land to be examined. The paths gradually become 
cart-tiacks and facilitate transport while felling is in process, and 
then in the end they are made into macadamised roads on the 
pliiniauon. 

The main improvcmeuLs in husbandry ^ were, first, the progressive 
giving up of secondary crops like coffee, cassava, and pine-applc^p 
whose yield allowed the planter to be less impatient in waiting for the 
first tapping, bu t which checked the growth of the he iroj. Secondly* 
cEeaa weeding was given up, U had been a crude transference to 
I Caylft (20«)p Soliva C230J. 
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Uie tropics of ihe practice qriglnatifig In icttiperate climes of re- 
mDsing all weeds. When adopled in Ceylon, it resulted in a great 
deterioration of the soil, which quickly lost iu humus through the 
direct action of the sun*s rays aod was swept away by the nm-ofT of 
rain-water^ especially in hilly districts. Between the wars the use of 
cover-crops of leguminous creeping plants spread chiefly from the 
Oostkust. This procedure was replaced sometimes by a practice 
apparently simpler, but in fact more subtle and laborious, namelyp 
the creation of a natural or scjni-natural covering of the soil by 
planting a forest associadon as like as possible to the original 
habitat of the hevea after the elimination of species which were 
aggressive or harmful to the trees. 

But the most important development was the general use of 
grafting. As early as 1913 it w^as found after many experiments that 
the hevt^iJ could be grafted. This opened the prospect of an enor¬ 
mous increase in yield far more rapid than could be achieved by 
selection through normal reproduedon. After choosing heveas 
with a high yield, a great deal of knowledge had to be gathered so as 
to apply the method lo large areas and to create ' clones V or off¬ 
spring of the chosen tree produced by non-scxual processes. Before 
l^ing distributed, these clones had their quality tested at the experi¬ 
mental stations^ the chief of which belonged to ihc Rubber Research 
Institute at Kuala Lumpur, the A v ros in Sumatra^ and the Buitenzorg 
establishment. From these came the great number of grafted trees 
which from 1930 onwards covered huge areas in Malaya and Tndo- 
China. Some of this was new^ ground, but OS a rule hev^as from 20 
to 25 years old were fdled to make room for the new trees. The 
change proved to be a great success. A plantation of he\cas all 
grown from seed gave m the twelfth year an average yield of 450 lb. 
of dry rubber to the acre. But this hgure was already reached in the 
sixth year, that is, at the first tappings by grafted trees which lo the 
twelfth year could yield more than 2200 to 2650 Ih., 2300 to 30001b, 
with a well-known clone like Avms 49. and evert more than 4400 Ib. 
with TJA^ a selection from Chiomas near Builenzorg. 

The proper method of tapping the hevea was not known at first. 
Of course, the gouge and knife had replaced the macfiete of the 
Amozooian seringneiros, but a whole series of incisions whether 
running spirally right round Lhe tree or arranged in a fishbone 
pattern leading to a vertical drain, exhausted the fievea. At times 
the coolie climbed a ladder to reach more of the tree-surface. With 
these methods the recuperation of the latex-bearing tissues was 
difficult, the growth of the tree slow, and the yield poor and some¬ 
times completely afreslcd. Later on, prophylactic methods of 
lapping were used which allowed the tree lo rest and gave it a longer 
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at the same lime achieving a saviag of Isbour. Experiments 
were made to discover the optimum density of trees to the acre, and 
the vdue of the different kinds of soil was carefully studied together 
with the effects of various maDures. 

In spite of this remarkable progress, rubber cultivation has been 
practised too short a time for the best methods to have been found, 
and it is still in the experimental stages. The probLecn of cover crops 
remains unsolved, and the use of manure has not become general. 
The most economical method of tapping is still being sought, as is 
also the optimum density of trees to the acre. GrafLitig itself seems 
to be an abnormal procedure and is sometimes accused of producing 
brittle trees with too thin a bark and slight resistance to disease. 
Some experts predict that in the future grafted trees will no longer be 
used, but only those grown from seed derived from clones of proved 
quality. 

Machinery has enabled a reduction in man-power to be made in 
the factories. The coagulating basin holding a few quarts has been 
replaced by an aJnminltim vat with a capacity of more than 300 
gallons. Train mills arranged in series allow as much ns 4400 dry 
Jb. to be treated per hour. Quick, improved methods of smoking 
and drying produce a homogeneous article with the long-sought 
consistency in mechanical properties. But the sheets are oilen still 
valued aocording to their appearance, and collaboration between 
planter and mtll-DWner has b^n slight. A beginning has been made 
in exporting latex not in dry sheetSp but in liquid form concen¬ 
trated by centrifugal action, evaporation, or a kind of skimming 
process, 

Palm^OiL The oil palm [cliris gumeensis) affords another instance 
of the domcsUcation of a tree far frcmi it$ original home. In this 
case the distant home was Guinea, and once again Malaya wa$ the 
adopted country. There it has been wonderfully successful; but it 
has done even belter m the Oostkust of Sumatra. Introduced into 
Buhenzorg from Reunion in 184^ at first os an ornamental trce» the 
oil palm wa$ not realJy cultivated till 1910, when it was taken up by 
some enthusiasts, among whom was Adrien Hollei, a Belgian. 
Here it found a suitable climate, soil which was excellent in places, 
and^ above all, an unrivalled technical and scientific organisation 
that had already made its reputation in the rubber boom. In 1938 
oil palms had been planted on 69,000 acres in Malaya and 207*000 
acres in Indonesia, which makes a total of 276^000 acres, of which 
235,000 were yielding fruit. Those Far Eastern pkniations which 
were not yet in production in 1920, were exporting 276,000 tons of 
palm-oil arid 56,000 tons of nuts in 1938. 

The difference in treatment of the tree in West Mrica is singularly 
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instructive. There the palm grows nRiuraJI)? or else gets only inter¬ 
mittent and slight attention; the trees stand at irregular intervals 
aniong other forest spmes; they are laden and wrapped about with 
epiphytes; and the varieties are very mixed and thcLr bunches of un¬ 
equal size. To make a plantation of 25pOOO acres like the one at 
Johore Labis in Malaya^ a dense forest area is first surveyed by air* 
then divided into blocks of 250 acres, and methodically cleared and 
burnt. In 1929 eighteen months after the first ring of an axCp 7400 
acres of young palms have been planted and 5000 more put in in 
1935. The secdsp taken from boxeSp grow into plants from among 
which a strict selection is made by a process of artificial fertilisation. 
The female inflorescences are wrapped in oilcloth and at the right 
moment the pollen chosen is blown on to them with a little pair of 
bellows. A metal plate fixed to the stem is marked whenever a 
bunch is picked and ihns shows the yield exactly. The tree h care¬ 
fully cleaned and the barren leaves pruned off. Between the rows 
of palms there Is a thick cover crop of leguminous plants or selected 
grassy. In undulating country terraces are made to cheek the loss 
of soil A vigorous struggle is carried on by means of poison, virus, 
and trained dogs against rats, wliich are fond of the oily fruit; and 
against caterpillars arsenic dust is sprayed on the trees and special 
flics bred indoors ure released in the plantations. 

In Africa the native wastes much time in forcing a way through to 
the tree^ in climbing up the bole whose height is increased by the 
effort to reach the lightp and in carrying the nuts a long distance to 
his hut. In MEilaya paihs laid out as soon as the forest has been 
cleared away, and constantly improved, give easy access to the palms. 
Ovring to a wise spacing out, the trees grow less quickly and develop 
their bunches at no great height above the ground. The coolies 
seldom carry the heavy bunches more than 100 yards^ without 
coming to a motor road. On Johore Labis there are 110 miles of such 
roads* and they all lead to a narrow'-gaugc railw'ay which takes the 
nuts to the mill in the centre of the plantation. 

This very striking contrast in cultivation and transport is repeated 
in the pro^s of preparation for market. Among the negroes 
extraction is done by the w^omcn with a primitive domestic Imple¬ 
ment. Not only is the oil content of the nut smallp but also some 
30^or 50 per cent, of the oil is lost* and what is left is impure and very 
acid+ In the East with powerful plant in big mills the kernels, which 
start by being far richer, yield more than 95 per cent, of their oil and, 
as they arc treated while still fresh, the percentage of acidity does not 
usually exceed 3, as compared with between 15 and 40 in West Africa. 

I R. M. E. Michnui in Semafttr dn paftnf^r hmk C2I9;, pp. 23-5ff, 

^ 500 yurdi on some plantations^ 
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The riisuU is not surprising. Whilst u grove of palms in Africa 
would, even after some attention, give no more than half a ton per 
acre annually in the most favourable conditions, the yield in Eastern 
plantations omounU to one ton for sis-year-old palms and increases 
from year to year until it attains three and a half tons from trees ten 
years old. Costs are lowered still Tnore by the reduciion in the 
labour required, the cutting out of the need for packings and the 
efficiency of the machinery, the motive power for which is supplied 
by burning the nutshells. In fact, iiunsport h very often in bulk by 
road, rail, or sea in tanker vehicles or ships. What a contrast there 
is between the 6(XTton tanker from Port Sweltenham or Bela wan 
Deli, warmed by spiral pipes so as to keep the oil liquidi and the 
West African puncheon, ' Marseillaisor Livcrpooler rolled by a 
negro along the road to the wharf. It is admitted today that tropical 
Africa, the home of thecteij* cannot compete with the Malay lands 
except by importing selected seed and employing the methods tried 
out in the Far East for the last thirty years. 

Cmchomi a^id oriwr Plmuation Crops. Cinchona has certainly had 
its besl^known success in Java,^ though its place in the list of exports 
from the East Indies is far lower than those of rubber and palm-oiJ. 
The plant is a native of South America and was introduced about 
1S45, but the most delicate and profitable task was the aoclimaiisa- 
tion in the mountains in the Priangan Residencies of a new variety 
brought from Bolivia by Ledger about 1870 and steadily improved. 
The seeds of the Cmchono tedgeriona are flat, winged, and very smalL 
There are on the average 3500 of them in a gramme, and a gramme 
was worth 10 florins in about 1927. The bark is the valuable part 
of the tree. The seeds come from trees selected for the amount of 
sulphptc of quinine in the bark^ the thickness of die bark* and the 
circumference and dimensions of the trunk. They are picked out 
one by one in a dark room on illuminated ground glass and then 
distributed in accurately weighed quantities to be spread evenly over 
every square yard of the siTted compos! forming the seed-beds under 
shelter of fems and straw* The plants stay there and arc carefully 
watched for between six and ten months before being set in the 
ground. Cmcfiofia ledgenmia is often grafted on to Cinchona 
succirtibra, which is fat less rich in quinine, but hardier and will 
grow at a lower altitude. Plantations are made at the expense of 

1 King (EOSh p. 145; Sthpor^ (22Q. At Mculaboh on ihc west coast of 
SumiLra the oil rum from the rircr-Wfiker to the occaii'ifiitker by meana of a 
pipc-linc on ihc wharf. The steamer is loaded in a few hours. Bclgi^ Congo 
his. reoeutly adopted these methods of bull^ iramport. Pointe-Noire in French 
Equatorial Africa is to ha\^ the advantage of it also. 

2 Frontou (211); Kerbosch (220); set also M. Musset in A. G.. pp. 64^7. 
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forest which fs cle^d off. but not fired, on soil that h usually 
temiced and sometimes dmiTied. The brunches are lopped to begin 
with; and the trees themselves are destroyed nt latest after thinv 
years. The ]rield seems to be best between the ages of 12 and 15 
years. 

From about 1835 ilic bark from the Priangan Residencies elimi¬ 
nated the Competition of other countries, in particular Ceylon and 
India, It formed some 90 per cent, of world production, which 
means in fact that it had the advantage of a monopolv. Since then 
the efforts in other countries had by 1939 barely gone beyond the 
experimental stage, and tropical America itself, the home of cin¬ 
chona, imported seed from Java.' 

These examples should se^e to illustrate the value of Dutch 
^hievement in scientific agricuJiure, witlioiiti hoivever, rofgcitiD^ 
the part played by the British who were the actual pioneers of rubber 
Oil paJjfu cultivadon. Other evidence might be adduced^ for 
uistance^ the perfection of tobacco and tea cultivatjoa in Sumatra 
and Java and the exlietne care required in the trcatnient of the Je;aves 
of both plants. Ip Sumatra the cost of sorting tobacco amounts 
^^from 5 to 10 per cent, of the total expenditure of the plantations. 
The most recent success has been in sisal cultivation in the Oostkust, 
though its circumstances are still shrouded in some degree of 
mysteiy. The acclimatisation of the American agave (Ag£iva ngidG) 
was followed in 1920 by the first shipment of 718 tons. In 1937 this 
had risen to 53,000 tons. The plant is sometimes grown in rotation 
with Cassava, for the two crops are complemeiiiary in some require¬ 
ments; but they are both exhausting. The soil has to be heavily 
^ured, and the waste water from the tapioca and fibre milli is 
distributed through the fields by a system -of gutters. 

Abacii culUvation had many improvements initiated by the 
Japanese growers in Davao* The 25,000 acres cuhlvated or con- 
tilled by them were ploughedt intensively manured* and had even 
begun to be irrigated. The damage caused by certain animals was 
eflcctively checked by the use of special traps; after the fibre had been 
removed the waste was returned to the soil, which, moreover^ was 
protected by a iegur^ous covern^rop {CeiUrosema). The removal 
of me fibre wus facilitated by the use of water mills or petrol engines 
Of by the powerful machinciy with which some of the factories were 
equipped. 

^ tea and cofTije pljintaiioits in lndoDe$ia sufTcrsdi greatly during iJk 

recent war 35 per Dfini. of them bem* desxxoy^ dnciicna pljintutions were wctl 
^ntaificd ^ Japanese, who needed them. But necessity led the Allies to 
develop cijiuration in other tropkal lands, and quicint preduedon has Increased 
rapidly especialJy in ^^ualcmala, Bersian Congo, the C^ernonSp and India. 


CHAPTER IS 

DEVELOPMENT OF PEASANT AGRICULTURE 

II h oot^ surprising that^ profitable and varied as it b, European 
expIoitadoEi should occupy but a very small part of the land under 
cultivaljon and also of the cnkivabie area in Malay countriesJ Jn 
Java, where the oldest plantations are to be found, they covered 
about ]p360,000 acres in 1940, which b less than onc-fifteenih of the 
land under cultivation, though only 68 per cent, of the total area of 
the bland was cultivated- In other blonds it b impossible to 
estimate the area under cultivation because the temporary patches, 
or ludangs^ are scattered about. Moreover, the siausiks of countries 
not included in Indancsia make no clear dbtinction between Euro¬ 
pean and native crops. Nevertheless, it is certain that the latter are 
by far the greater both in area and in volume and value of production, 
except, however, in western Malaya and the Medan district in the 
Oostkust. 

Cmis^s of Devehpfneni. But it is of ^eater interest that native 
agriculture b not restricted to supplying local needs. In 1936 it was 
estimated that 30 or 35 per cent of the a^iculturaJ produce in 
Indonesia was exported.^ Native producers were sharing more and 
more in the exports, though they certainly shipped abroad a far 
smaller proportion of their produce than the European planta- 
lions. 

This orientation of native cultivation is of recent dale, in 139S 
European agricultural enterprise was still responsible for 90 per cent, 
of the exports from the East Indies. In 1927 it had fallen to 69 per 
cent, and in 1937 it was only 53 per cent. Fraught with great 
consequences, the development cannot hide the fact ihat the Malay 
lands must first aod foremost ensure the subsistence of their in¬ 
habitants. But this is not considered when the great foreign markets 
stand wide open, though it is called to mind from time to lime by 
slumps. 

It is not always easy to give details of the development of native 
crops in tropical colonies- There are few clear documents which 

^ in 1940 pTaniations m Malay occupied about 7 per cent, ofihc latal aim. in 
Java 4-4 per cejsL, in Sunutia J per t'ent, and in the rest of tite Outer Provinces 
0 04 per cent. 

^ For both n^HreJluraJ and minperal production iDgclhci the pcrtenui^ was 
25 or 40, as against 7 per cenu in ibe U.S.A., accowUri^ to C Rhote (235), 
This ankle giv^ ihe perccntaeic at each leading produci that is ccmsuined 
Jixally. U varied from 1 per ceau for rubber to 97 per rent, for rire imd soya. 
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can be tumsd to good aocount concemmg ^Salaya and the Philip¬ 
pines. But in 1929 the IntematiDiml Colonial Institute, which had 
taken up the matter, published an excellent and very substantial 
report by Dr. B, Smits on the modes and factors by which this 
development took place in Indonesia up to 1926.1 

The causes are legion. Progress was in part guided and in pan 
submitted to by the colonists, whose views diJTercd as to the good 
done by it. That the interests of planters and merchants might 
differ on the matter will easily be understood. European agri¬ 
cultural concerns could not look with a favourublct or even an 
indifferent, eye on the indefinite expansion of native export crops 
which were becoming serious competitors of their own, were 
curtailing the labour available, and were disturbing the hitherto 
carefully controlled markets. Merchants* on the other hand, were 
able to make good profits out of the expansion of these crops. As 
a rule the native cultivator could scarcely dispense with their help 
in disposing of his produce. Moreover, goods imported from 
distant countries were distributed by them among the natives, whose 
purchasing power was a direct function of the value of the exports. 

Thai is why the part played by the Chinaman, who is a bora 
middieman, had been great both in collaborating with European 
firms and in carrying on all kinds of business from bartering with the 
peasants to exporting produce abroad. However, in these matters 
he himself now suffers from the competition of natives, which hati 
become more effective owing to Government support. Some 
Malays^ too, like the Achinese, Minangkabau!«^ Banjarese* and 
Bugis, have encouraged the new crops owing to their fondness for 
trading. 

Emphasis must next be laid on the considerable influence of the 
banks and great commercial firms, EuTOpean» American, Japanese, 
and Chinese, with their many bmnche$ and agencies. The Dutch 
policy of the *opcii door" and the liberal British system in Malaya 
have led to keen competition between them, and they have con¬ 
stantly tried to expand their business by accepting a very small rate 
of profit. The native producer has benefited by this and with these 
attractive conditions in view has expanded his cash crops. 

Commerdal activity has naturally been accompanied by improve¬ 
ment in ways and means of transport. Improvement began early in 
Java, but is more recent in other islands. The progress of sea 
communications between the islands and in particu.lar the remarkable 
organisation of the K.P.M. with its many boats calling at an ever 
growing number of open roadsteads, greatly fostered copra produc¬ 
tion on the coasts of the Malay lands and, later, indUectly assisted 
I H. Snnts (227); BabcquolD (20D), pp. 114-^25. 
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Other ventures of native agrictiliunc which giew' up Uiunks to the 
railways and roads now running into the backlancb. 

Nature arui Di^iribuitm 0/ Crops grown by Narivei for Export 
Native agricukure has, however^ fared variously according to locsHty. 
it has used diRcrent ntethods and applied itself to different products. 
Tu overcrowded lowlands it has found some di^cnlty in turning to 
export crops, since the land there is almost whoDy devoted to local 
subsistence and especially to rice cultivation. We have seen that in 
Java the sugarcane has succeeded in worming it$ way into the rota¬ 
tion of crops only by the direct action of European firms which ha^ne 
renicd land for intermiuent u$e under strict terms of contract. In 
this case the native Ls a mere wage-canier. It is often the same with 
tobacco in the Principalities in the centre and east of the island. 
Apart from copra, the chief exports of native-grown produce from 
the lowlands of Java are derived from the so-caJled secondary crops 
which the peasant grows in the interval between the rice and sugar¬ 
cane seasons. These crops include maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, 
yams and Other tubers, various leguiuiuoits plants arnong which soya 
and groundnuts take a leading place, and tobacco, which is grown 
on sawafis or fegals and sold mainly in packets {krosok) of dry leaves. 
However, perennials like pepper and kapok, whose prtkiuce ts chiefly 
meant for sale, or like areca nut, which is partly consumed locally 
and partly exported, are welcomed in the gardens in the lowlands. 
Tea deserves special mention, not only because it forms the third 
largest native export from Java (after tapioca and copra), but also 
because in many places in the western mountains U has spread over 
areas that were once forest and had b^n cleared for patch cultivation. 
The opportunities for this hnd been strictly limited in Java owing to 
Lhe ban on loJattgs, though on the other hand hdaugs remained in 
current in the former Outer Provinces. 

Exports of jiaiive-grown commodities have not, however, had their 
progress checked by the flow of capital into Lhe plantations in the 
Outer Provinces any more than they have bad in Malaya. In fact, 
they have made the most surprising advance there, for many of Ihcin 
are derived from exotic plants whose cultivation has been adopted 
by the peasants, even though these plants might appear to be in the 
special sphere of European plantations. 

In sparsely peopled districts, indeed, it w^as possible for the natives 
to use large are^ for the new crops without encroaching on the space 
needed for their own sobsistcncc. They had only to make use of 
ladojigs and merely to till them more Intensively cither by prolonging 
the duradon of use between the two periods of fallow or by making 
more or larger patches. Nor did Uiey fail to do so. It has happened 
that, after the arrival of the Europeans and especially since the end 
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of the 19th century, strong dematids for export crops have been made 
to some of the under-populated territories. The districts whose 
inhabitants have profited most from the new crops are situated right 
in the western portion of the Malay world along the Strait most 
frequently used by ships passing between the Indian Ocean and the 
South China Sea on one of the world's greatest seaways. They are 
wesiem Malaya, Sumatra (especially the east), and the south, west, 
and north-west of Borneo, These districts are grouped about 
Singapore, which, thanhs to its position and even more to Great 
Britain's skilful commercial policy and the tireless activity of the 
Chinese, has been unrivalled as a centre of energy. This function is 
of recent date, however, for Raflies did not found the English settle¬ 
ment till 1819, and the Suez Canal was not opened until fifty years 
later. 

Except for sugar and coffee from Java, the native cultivator in 
Malay lands up to the 19th century contributed to the exports Little 
more than spices: cinnamon, nutmegs, and doves from the Moluccas 
and pepper from Benkulen, Bantam, and the coasts of Borneo, 
Besides, these contributions which were complementary to the system 
of primitive collecting had for most of the time the character of 
tribute exacted by the Dutch East India Company. Van den Bosch's 
system in the first half of the 19th century was by and large merely 
an extension and improvement of this campulsory method under 
the dose supervision and for the profit of the Netherlands Govera- 
meut. After the beginning of the 19th century, however, spices 
were no longer the chief exports, their production being exceeded by 
those of sugar and coffee. 

Whilst in the East Indies outside the lowlands in East and Central 
Java canes are hardly cultivated for export, coffee has found excellent 
conditions in some of the other islands, Coffea Arabka was intro¬ 
duced into the East Indies in 1669. As a spedes, it is tolerant of 
altitude and even requires it in the tropics. So it became quite 
acclimatised in the mountains of Sumatra, in the back lands of 
Paiembang, Benkulen, and Padang, and in Minahussa as well as in 
the Priangan Residenejes In Java, When in consequence of the 
ravages of the Hemileia vasratriXt which had crossed from Ceylon to 
the East Indies about 1870-75, the Arabica was more and more re¬ 
placed on plantations by African forest species—greatly improved by 
grafting, whilst keeping their resistance to disease—and the Uberia, 
imported in 1876, and the Rohusta^ in 1900, were also taken up by 
the natives in the Outer Provinces. Coffee proved very suitable for 
native cultiv'ation. Planted on the ladang at the same time as the 
food crops, it begins to yield its fruit when the food crop has been 
harvested completely. The skinning and drying of the berry can be 
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carried out ^viihoui any expensive equipmenL Alr^dy under the 
Cultunr system Govenunent control over the coffee trade had be¬ 
come prT:carioiiS owing to the great number of small producers. In 
lava the coffee monopoly had had to be joined to that of sali^ the 
two products being exchanged for each other in ofhciel warehouses,^ 
But smuggling still active and was profitable to ptivaie traders. 
Today^ whilst the coffee exported from Java com^ almost wholly 
from European pLantations^ on which it is often intermingled with 
rubber it does not form one-third of the quantity shipped from the 
former Outer Provinces. In 1937 67 per cent, of the total amount 
of coffee exported from Indonesia and nearly all the 7000 tons of 
Arabica shipped abroad was grown by natives. 

The history of the /feven is mom farnous and picturesque than that 
of coffee. Together with the Ficus elasifea and others which yielded 
lateXp the tree was growing in gardens tmd iadangs in Malaya, 
Sumatra, and Borneo as early as the begiuning of this century when 
the period of high profits opened for European plaatm. The first 
/jfrcflj to be cultivated by natives ate recorded as growing at Iambi 
about 1904* and the first cargo of latex from them was shipped in 
I9l L At the end of 1915 about 3*000^000 trees were counted m this 
Residency. Ilevem culdvaied by natives made their appearance in 
the Residency of Palembang as w^ell as in Borneo before 1910. 
Pilgrims to Mecca played a large part in spreading the seed at an 
early date. They heard of the success of the American tree as they 
passed through Ceylon and Malaya, and a considerable trade in seed, 
brought mainly from Penang and Malacca, grew np through them 
in 1910. The Chinese helped to spread the new crop by growing it 
themselves and even more by undertaking the sale of nativo-grown 
latex. When the Chinese on the west coast of Borneo failed to make 
a profit out of ^Id-miniiigj they used at one time to try to make up 
for this by cultivaring gambler; but after 1910 they turned lo the 
fievea. 

The tree suits the hdang system even better than coffee. It 
flourishes on veiy different kinds of ground, evert on veiy steep slopes. 
Its cultivation is simple. After rice or cassava has been harvested, 
the hevea continues to grow unmanured umong a spontaneous 
secondary forest growth, for the native does no more thaji check the 
overwhelming tendency of the vegetation by thinning it out now and 
then. Tlic tree even docs good. As it is generdly planted more 
closely than on the plantations, it occupies and protects the sod and 
checks loss by erosion. Young stands arc healthy* viproui, and of 
fine appearance. Of cour^, the tapping and prepamtion of the latex 
are often carelessly done, the bark destroyed, and the rubber badly 
* Money (196). h p, 256. 
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smoked and dried. However, iniprovenient is placx. 

Though in general the peasants still TCfuse lo graft, they accept clone 
seeds which ai^ at times distributed free; and they are adopting less 
harmrul methods of tapping than dally incisions round one-quarter 
of the cifcum Fere nee. The implements required cost little. The bles 
is often coagulated with alum In an empty pamlhn tin and is roUed 
out on a board into a sheet, which is then hung up to dry* Though 
the commodity thus produced may contain certain impurities and 
is at times mLxed with little bits of bark, it can be worked over in a 
remilJitig establishment. This kind of Industry W'ss at first confined 
mainly to the Chinese^ and the mills used for it had increased in 
number in Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and o-lhtr ports in Malaya. 
Preparation at the source of production has improved owing to the 
spread of the use of little hand rolling-mills and the construction of 
curing-sheds at trading centres. The interests of European agents 
and traders^ who, like the Chinese middlemen, have difrcrenl vbws 
from those of the large-scale planters, cncoumged the increase of 
rubber cultivation by the natives. In fact, big firms tended to do 
without the help of these middlemen and to deal directly with con¬ 
sumers in Europe and the United States. Besides, the Colonbl 
Governments supported the smaJJholders and commissioned native 
agents lo teach ihciri the best methods of production* 

In short, though exact comparison h difficult,, native production 
per acre was not known to be less than that of plantations on which 
there w^as no grafting; and sheets of rubber from the new curing- 
sheds were of a quality approaching that obtained from European 
mills. 

The increase in rubber-growing by the natives was due lo alt these 
causes. But the controls that European producers had thought 
would be to their own advantage rather furthered the developmeni. 
The failure of the Stevenson plan was typical. It owed its name to 
the president of the Commission which the British Government sent 
out in 1920 to save the rubber plantations, which were threatened 
with a serious crisis due to overproduction. At that time EugUsh 
capitalists controlled nearly three-quarters of world production. 
Expansion was restricted, and the desired result quickly seemed to 
be reached, for ihe average price of raw rubber, which from is. lOd. 
in 1910 hud fallen lo 2 j. 5d. in 1919 and to lid. in 1922, rose again to 
4j. Ad. in December 1925, But the hig producers had counted with¬ 
out the nutives. As prices had risen, so rubber trees had multiplied 
in the iadarigs in Sumatra and Borneo, more quickly than on 
Europ^ plantations, and that withou t the formation of companies 
or the issue of shares and adveitjscmcnts. Beiween 1922 and 192^, 
owing maJnly to the natives in the Outer Provinces, Indonesia's 
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share in rubber production had risen from 25 to 38 per cent., whilst 
that or Malaya had fallen froio 73 to 58 per cent. The Dutch, who 
bad before this been themselves disagreeably surprised, had instituted 
a vast enquiry, which reported about 1925 that rubber trees in Jauibi 
Residency alone numbered 10,000,000 or 15.000,000. .45 world 
demand did not increase fast enough and Americaii consumers were 
holding off, the Stevenson plan had to be given up in 1928. Prices 
fell, and a very severe crisis shoot the rubber market. 

Til us, rubber raised in an extremely acute fonn one of the most 
serious problems connected with colonisation, namely competition 
between European and peasant producers, one armed with his. 
capital, proud of his organisation and technique, and helped by his 
knowledge of the market; the other having the advantage of a low 
standard of living and securing unexpected prohts from casual and 
slovenly cultivation. When prices rose, the peasant rubber grower 
in Jambi could be seen buying patent leather shoes, gramophones, 
bicycles and cars, and imported cigars and canned foods.i If the 
price of lubber fdl, he would at first start exhaustive tapping of the 
trees to maifitnin his earnings by producing a greater quantity. 
Should the fall in price go on, he would leave the trees untouched 
and make other tadangs tn which to cultivaie the traditional food 
crops. He would not return to the rubber except w'hca hard pressed 
for want of cash to pay his taxes or defray the expense of a famiiy 
rite. When attracted once more by high prices, the peasant would 
resume the intensive exploitation of his rubber trees and would 
plant more se^s in the ashes of another forest clearing. In sparsely 
peopled districts such as occur frequently in Sumatra and Borneo, 
he would even call in foreign labour for tapping. This was done in 
Jambi, for instance, where the tappers were given half or two-thirds 
of the produce. The reacuons of local growers are hard to foresee, 
and control is very difficult when the producers are countless in 
number and the plantations of rubber trees scattered through the 
forest in a country without a cadastral survey or even an accurate 
map. 

The interests at stake were too important to be left to run their own 
course. The Dutch East Indian planters succeeded in having native 
rubber production regulated by an export duty which varied ac- 
cording to the state of the market and the restrictions laid down by 
the international agreement of J 934. This elastic and, in fact, unfair 
tax provoked serious diseonient. A regular census of producers 
had to be made, which, when completed in Indonesia in 1936, made 
the natives liable to individual inspection, as European estates weie, 
Tlie count showed nearly 790,000 native rubber ptant:ilions, the 
^ Le Fbfiz [222}, p. IJ4. 
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avcT-^ge size being about two acres. With a cultivated area some 
250pOC>0 acres larger than the European plantations native produc- 
Uon ip 1937 accounted for 49 per cent, of the total amount exported 
from the East Indies. This came almost wholly from the Outer 
Provinces, for out of 590^000,000 native-owned rubber trees, about 
hair of which w^ere producing, there w'ere barely 8,000^000 In Java, 
and! these nearly all in the west.* 

In Malaya^ too^ nalive-ow^ncd rubber plantation^i arc numerous. 
They are olten rncrc gardens near the village with the trees growing 
close together and mingled with other useful plants. But with the 
Malay^ or in some eases the Indian, smallholder rubber may become 
the important and almost the only crop^ especiaLLy in the south of 
the Peninsula. In British Borneo,^ as In the DLitcb portion, native 
smuilholders produce far more than the large plantations. Sarawak 
in particular is a country of smallholdings, in 1938 it was reckoned 
that some 230,000 acres under rubber were divided into 93^000 
holdmp. 

The distinction, varying with the district and the product, between 
shipments from plantations and those from native sources reveals 
ihe influence of lx>th the conditions iu which the different crops are 
grown and the policies of the Colonial Governments. At first sight 
it U surprising that of two palms like the coconut and oil paims the 
fonner should be almost exclusively cuhivaicd by natives,^ whilst 
the other is one of the most typical representatives of the plantation 
system. Closer aliention soon clears up the matter. The coconut 
palm has been cultivated from time immemorial in the Malay world. 
At first coconut groves spread by the natural dissemination of the 
nuts along the seashore. The tree doe& not as a rule begifl to bear 
fruit until it is about seven or eight years old, sometimes even as late 
as ten years. When the nut is broken, the kernel is easily separaied 
from the shell by primiiivct but well-tried, methods. After being 
dried in the sun or smoked over a w^ood fire, it becomes the com¬ 
modity known as copra, which is easily stored and transported to 
overseas oil-refineries. On the other hand, the oil palm was greatly 
favoured by large-scale European exploitation. Like the American 
hevcij, it was unknown to the natives. But it could only be adopted 
by them with far greater difficulty, for, in tnith, few' trees have 
benefited so much from plantation conditions. By selection and 

1 The gmiscst piopartian altoincd by native rubber cultivation as compared 
with European ms readied in 1938 in fiomco and in Sumotia in the Residencies 
of Palembans, Iambi, and Westkii^u O^ing to tbe decline in tlie plantations, 
native rubber ptoductian has Ereatl^r iDcreased since the end ot the war. 

^ Mere than 90 per cent, of the copm Trom Endonesia and the Ftaalippincs 
CDJTKS from native sources. 
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improveincnt in cultivation it bas become the ^ortd“s greatest pf*- 
ducer of vegetable oil to ibe acre and it sometimes begins to bear at 
the age of three years. Unlike the coconuts jt$ soft fruit requires 
limely picking and rapid treatment lo give no more than the very 
faintly acid oil demanded by European industries^ The natives 
could not compete with the large plantation, which has roads and 
narrow gatige railways running through jt» plenty of closely super¬ 
vised labour, large refineries right in the centre of the cultivated 
area^ and adequate means of shipment. 

The reason why the native $harc in exports has shown a much 
greater increase in coffee than in tea b that the latter commodity 
demands a far more complicated preparation in order to satisfy the 
taste of European consumers, a taste moreover that has b^n created 
and maintained by the skilful publicity of large English firms» It is 
not surprising either that the native had practically no hand in the 
cultivation of cinchona^ since it is a scientific business and the 
product requires careful preparation, has a small output, and i$ 
theiefore easily controllcrL 

In the case of other plants the influence of colonial policy prevails 
over technique^ It b clearly evident that as sisal is a Mexican agave 
which was taken to Sumatra from Africa, it would not easily pene¬ 
trate into the native economic system because of the didicuity of 
stripping the fibre. But on the other hand, abacd, which is a banana- 
tree native to the Philippines, appears to suit the European plan tation 
system. It is a herb which, sending out shoots from its rhizome, 
occupies the ground for several years in succession and has usiially 
spread at the expense of the forest, k is certainly very easy to 
cLillivatc, but it can be improved by scientific methods of selection, 
and the industry benefits from the use of machines for stripping the 
fibre. Hand-stripping a$ the natives do it* may give a hi^ quality 
product* but it is a long* complicaied, and even risky business. The 
Japanese started many improvements on their plantations in Davao. 
However, the cultivation remains chiefly in the hands of the native 
smallholder. The same is true of tobacco and sugar, which are 
amoug the chief exports from the Philippines. Clearly this is one of 
the consequences of Spanish colonial rule and later of American 
piolicy, for both these nations allowed Europeans to invest far less 
capital In agricultural schemes than was the case with plantations in 
Malaya and Indonesia. 

The case of sugar in the Philippines is significant J The principal 
development has been the replacemciit of little mills by large 
factories, called ‘Centrals"* which increased in number chiefly during 
the boom in 1916-22, In 1916 raw* or muscovado* sugar still 
1 Y. Hciir>' aii); JColb (175). pp, 243^70, 
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formed most of the quantity exported, whilst in ] 926 while sugar led 
by a long way. The sugar refineries attract the Philippine, Spanish, 
and American investor. In 1935 Philippine investments, which 
were mainly of Government funds in the Philippine National Bank, 
amounted to 168,000,000 pe.w.^. Most of the American capital 
comes from San Francisco and Honolulu. But the direct ciiltivaiion 
of the soil by the owner of the Central is exceptional in the Philip¬ 
pines, whilst in Java it is the rule. The refinery owner has a contract 
with the proprietor of the cane-fields, who is oHeii a mesii^o and who 
himself lets out his land to be worked hy a tenant farmer (as is widely 
done in Negros) or else on the /n^iayer system, Jn short, sugar 
cultivation in llie Philippines is in the hands of more than 20,000 
native tenants. Methods of cultivation are as out-of-date as the 
systems of tenure. Of course, the soil is on the average less fertile 
than in Java and the climate more uncertain. But the low yield of 
24 cwt. to the acre as against an average of 104 cwi. in Java is due to 
the poverty of the tenants and their way of working by rule of thumb. 
Drainage and irdplion arc not much practised; slips are not grown 
in seed-beds, but in fields before the canes are cul; or else the canes 
are allowed to ratoon three or four times. There is no rational 
system of rotation, manure is little used, and the soil is exhausted by 
continuous cultivation. As selection is not practised, many varieties 
persist. All the heavy work falls within the same period, the canes 
arc often cut before they are ripe, and the mill is not regularly 
supplied. 

Native Export Crops and the Ptoniaiions. The question of the 
respective values of the two types of cultivation, European and 
native, must now be faced. It is a difficult one, because the necessiiry 
data are cither imponderable or, a$ often happens, do not exist, and 
because the answer depends on the point of view of the observer. 

With many crops the advantages of the plantation are at once 
manifest. The chief are rapid development of the land, high and 
regular yields, and case of control. Europeans can scarcely contain 
themselves for pride on seeing line upon line of rubber trees or oil 
palms growing where a few years before had been wild and almost 
uninhabited forest. The sight is certainly one of the most striking 
testimonies to the efficiency of colon ial exploitation. 

One must not, however, be complacent over this first impression 
or be content with statistics of production. One of the most 
professed—and the most commendable—aims of colonial govern¬ 
ments is to raise the standard of living of the native. But there is no 
sure tot to be applied in order to assess improvement. If we go by 
material gain, we certainly find great difficulty in making our 
estimates, for, whilst the profit made on exports is to be reckoned on 
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the credit side, the loss due to the abandonment of or decrease in 
food crops must be placed on the debit side. Careful coniparisons 
made in 1927 seem to show that the native did not benefit so much 
in districts in which the greater part of the exports were supplied 
by plantations^ but that his advantage Lay rather in native small¬ 
holdings, 

Qn the other handp though it is impossible to calculate all the 
elements of human happiness, it is certain that happiness is not 
proportionate to the net income from man^s Labour and that well- 
being and comfort owe a great deal to a regular and progressive 
development of social conditions. Piantations often uproot natives 
from their homes. Thh cannot be avoided, since plantations must 
m a rule be established on unoccupied land where population is 
sparse and must therefore employ labour drawn from a distance and 
force it for several months or even years to live an artifldal life far 
from the native village and family circle. The sugar estates in Java 
must be regarded as exeepUoos, ritice they had the good fortune to 
start a profitable and scieutiJicany cultivated crop in areas over- 
populated and so to find their workers close at hand,^ But Life was 
very different for the employees on tea plantaiions in the Priangan 
Residencies p most of whom came from the neighbouring plains and 
for the coolies on the Oostkust or in Malaya^ who came over the sea 
from Jav^, Indiap or China and lived for several years as exiles in a 
foreign land. Foreign labour is also employed by natives for the 
cultivation of crops for export; c,g. rubber in Sumatra and sugar- 
cajic in Luzdn aaid Negros. But the terms of engagement are far 
looser than on the plantation, where labour copsbts mainly of wage- 
earners pure and simple.^ 

Planters vigorously assert the advantages of their system^ which 
they claim to be an excellent palliative for over-population^ since the 
savings brought home by emigrants cause districts overloaded with 
a swarm of wretched ly poor people to benefit by the earnings derived 
from the opening up of new country, and, if care is taken to recruit 
not mdividuais, but whole families, the very desirable transfer of 
people may become permanent. Those who hold the opposhe view 
answer that iu fact the sexes arc generally very unequal in number on 
European concessions, family life is rare, and temporary immigraats 
are in the great majority eveiywhere; and that it i% true that, though 

J For susAT-caite tlsclf, cp. v^n dcr KolfTs wamlD^ in Sdarieke (20), pp. 122* 
24. Of course in prosperDus years tlie plantations have distributed miEHOM of 
floHns Lo peasants io ihc fonri of imd rem. But ihn kind of cultlvarlon 
which nquires consUutt rotatkin under European contro] has led Ihe nativn to 
lose interest in line fields^ Aiaoe these scciu na Eongrr to belong to tbem. 

2 Bockc OUX p. 136. 
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a certain nwnber of married ccmples have been successfully senicd, 
the number of effectives on plantations almost always varies accord¬ 
ing to season nnd type of workp so that a moie or less high percentage 
of floating labour i$ needed. 

It IS arguedp toOp that the plantation is an excellent school for the 
native. Not only does it instil in him habits of hygiene and fore- 
sights but it also teaches him the value of regular, methodical work^ 
and it shows him the wonderful results of selection, manuring^ and 
new methods of cultivation. In TapanuJi in wostem Sumatnit for 
instance^ the little Javanese rubber cultivator quickly adopted 
selected varieties and the use of artificial manure. It is difficuJt, 
however, for the native to carry out on the few perches of bis Jltde 
plot of land all the various practices used on vast estates of hundreds 
or thousands of acres, on which work strictly controlled and 
becomes ifiechanical. 

In short, the two systems—planuition and native patch—have 
their justification in historical circumstances^ geographical coadi- 
lions^ and technical requirements. Neither deserves to be eliminated 
by the other. Their rcktive positioris differ greatly today from place 
to place. In spite of the pressure exerted on the Philippine Govern- 
itient by certain Etiropoan and^ latcr^ American business uiterests^ 
the plantaiion has made little progress in this group, U$ greatest 
success occurred in Malaya and north-eastern Sumatra between 
1900 and 1920. But on the whole in Indonesia there is a disUnction 
—certainly unique in the world—between the two types of tropical 
agriculture- 

[mpr&yemenis in Naihe Agrkuftiire. Since the beginning of the 
century^ there had been an increasing tendency in Colonial Govern¬ 
ments to protect small-scale cultivators and the native peasantry. 
Slumps have demonstrated the w^eakuess of even the best thought-out 
plantation systenft. For its success to last, the continual lowering of 
costs chxou^ improvements in technique has not been enough^ for its 
success postulates free trade throughout the world. The desire to 
achieve national selT-suflieiency set bounds to the attempt. Mono¬ 
polies and strict control of crops were countered by high tariffs, 
quotas, and the competition of substitutes. The ruin of the indigo 
plantations is significant. Between ISEO and Ifi^S this commodity 
was still fourth largest export front the East Indies, being surpassed 
only by sugar, coffee, and tobaocon^ This history of sugar in Java 
affords another tllusiration. In spite of the exlraordiaacy achieve¬ 
ments of Dutch scictLCt and orgnaisation, the commodity saw^ its 

1 Bctwwn and 1920 the nimiber of indigo pEsitiaticns in the Pimcipohdcs 
^tbe chief produciive disirici in Jnva for Ok crop—feU rnom 99 id 14 and Ure 
exports from fill to 5^ tons. 
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markets suddenly occupied by Western Europeart beet and then by 
cane sugar from Cuba^ India^ and Formosa. The area under sugar¬ 
cane fell from 470,000 acres in 1928 to 67i000 acres in 1935; produc- 
ibn fell from 2,900,000 to 500,000 tons; and 300^000 seasonal 
[abourers ivere deprived of the addidon to their income they had 
been wont to find in this paying crop. 

In 1936 the total wages paid to the natives by plantations were 
hardly a tenth of those paid in 1923. Owing to the delay in signing 
the Chadbonrne plan, the Dutch Colonial Govcrnmicrii had to take 
drastic measures^ Production was reduced to one siitth of the total 
capacity of the factories; many sugar-Tcfincries were pulled down and 
their machincfy and raUs sold as scrap iron. Not a few individuals 
and companies w'crc ruined- Between 1937 and 1942 production 
fO£t again, but the plan elaborated just before the w^ar aimed at the 
final chmitiation of the least favourably placed plantations and the 
reduction of the equipment to only half of its former capacity-* 
The Oosikost Province of Sumatra with its varied plantations was 
itself hard hit, and of nearly 700,000 Javanese who worked there ip 
prosperous times only 134^000 were still employed in 1936. 

On the other hand* the Lrregular and often iiiicxpeeted efforts ol 
native cultivators to grow crops for export induced the Governments 
to inter^'cnc directly in Ihe afl^rs of the peasantiy. Nor w-as this a 
new thing. The need for it had long been proekimed^ and the 
peasant had already fell some benefit from it, mcLudirig the introduc¬ 
tion of new plants and acquaintance with better methods of 
cultivation due to the Church in the Philippines and by the system 
of forced labour in Indonesia- But now' the measures were carried 
out more skilftilly, more persevcringly* and more comprehensively. 
It was no longer intended merely to increase produedont but also by 
controlting the development of native socie^ to keep it balanced, to 
guide the humble cultivator^ the kleme mtwi, gently towards a better 
standard of living^ to protect him against his own impulses and 
against the rude IjIows dealt by world crises on his traditional 
economy, and, lastly, to make hiin wish to profit from his own 
initiative and from work well done. 

Feasant cultivation from its verj^ nature shows greater flexibility 
than the plantation to external iiiJQueQOe. When a commodity is 
selling badly, its production can be curtailed in the case of an annual; 
shrubs and trees can be left alone for some time without risk to their 
lives. This is not equally true of all* however. The rubber tree 
hears the cessation of tapping better than the te& bush tolerates not 
having its leaves picked. Ov'crheads which fall so heavily on 

J The wjir and the Japanese occupation once ntofti helped to hasEen the dectinc 
of the indusuy in Juvh. See below, p. -436. 
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plantations, wliich usually depend on a single crop, an? of UiUc 
account to the peasanL In lean years when ntoncy becomes scarce 
in the villages, he will fall back on his own resources and will give up 
growing on his land the crop which formerly brought a pnofitp but 
can now no longer be sold. Paraffin will be replaced in his lamp by 
vegetable oil, and hint and lindet will take the place of matches. He 
will be setished with cheaper cloth and will earn by domestic industry 
or peddling the W'herewithal to pay his taxes and to buy salt, brine, 
and o!her articles which ho cannot do without.t in 1935 (he 
economic depression A%tis seen to have less serious effects on the 
people of the country than on the EuropeanSp 10,000 of whom were 
unemployed in Indonesia, Most of the sugar factories had to stop 
work, and the plantations suffered great losses^ whilst their un¬ 
employed labourers simply went back to their native villages. The 
elasticity of native economy was admirable. Nevertheless, in over- 
populated districts like Java crises reduced the resources of the 
peasantry to dangerously near the minim um. Not only were the 
people emaciated in body, but they were also troubled in mind, since 
they were unable to understand the sudden vaiiaLiotis in prices and 
w'ages caused by a combination of circumstances throughout the 
world* 

The most striking and also the most encouraging feature of 
colonial policy today is that humanitariaa ideas are being linked 
with the clearly understood interests of the protecting nation in order 
to reach an ever closer understanding of the psychology and social 
life of the people of Southeast Asia. The broadening of minds 
which were walled in by routine and the cure of ills that enfeeble or 
destroy the body are no longer left only to a harsh new system of 
control or the skilJ of the engineer, bui call for a deep knowledge of 
mentaJity and a patient and expert observation by geographers, 
ethnologists, and sociologists of the relation between man and his 
phy'sical environment. 

The new ideas appear in the help given to native agriculture to 
increase its yield and make it more regular, to establish a proper 
balance between food-crops and produce for export, and to ensure 
greater profit for the pcasanf$ Wiork. We have seen above ^ what 
extensive irrigation works have been carried out in Java since the 
end of the last century and how meticulous study not only of the 
relief, soil, and drainage, but also of the methods of cultivation and 
traditions of the countryfolk has led to constant improvement in the 
canal system and distribution of water in this over-populated island. 
In other parts this modem work has so far affecied quite small areas, 
but it has helped to reduce the import of rice into districts in which 
1 Van der KolfT ( 22 I>. i 199. 
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export crops kad spread rapidly since the beginning of the century^ 
as. Tor instance, in Malaya.i the lowlands near Liu6o, and* rmally, 
Sumatra and south-western Celebes, where inigation is mainly 
intended to help the little Javanese settlement. 

>\liatever treasures of experience w^ere accurnulated by successive 
generations of native culti^'ators of rice and other food-crops, yields 
are still poor, for the peasant does not plant selected seed^ seldom 
Lises manure^ and has nothing but primitive implementSK Croups of 
agricultural advisers were formed. In Indonesia they took the place. 
In fact, of the inspectors m van den Bosch's system; but, as they were 
not in the service of a monopolythey had a more complex task, 
whose sole object was to improve native agriculture. They wem 
intermediaries betw^een the peasants and the purely research establish¬ 
ments. After local enquiry* they offered practical solutions to 
problems that had arisen and they circulated these solutions by 
means of a serv'ice recnihcd almost exclusively among the natives 
and designed to supply informalion nnd give traioing in c-gtioulture. 

77je Effects of Usury. But it would be of little use for the small 
cultivator to increase his crop, unless he profited dhectiy from so 
doing. The share taken by ntiddlemen is often excessive. Here and 
there the Government had had to interfere; thus, in EasL Java the 
Dutch administration provided advice for Madurese smallholders, 
who were too easily tricked by European or Chinese buyers; and it 
even established public markets.^ But tlie trader is a moneylender 
also^ Like many other peasant communities in Monsoon Asia and 
elsewhere, the Indonesians are oppressed by u burdensome system of 
usury which, whilst it certainly is due to lack of forethought and 
poverty, helps cxtraordiiiEirily to aggravate their unhappy condition. 
In times of scarcity or when a family occasion occurs* the peasant 
cheerfully gets a loan; nor does the debt disturb his sleep; but be has 
so much difficulty in paying it back that the interest accumulates* 
and he has to pledge tus crops and property. The usurious rates of 
interest generally asked comespo ud to the risks run by the lender and 
the steps to be taken to recover or renew the loan and keep an ^e on 
the real estate which fomis his security. This usury is generally 
carried on with a trade in grain and other farm produce. It Is some* 
times practised by Europeans or Eurasians* uaiives* Indians* or 
Arabs* but the past masters of the business here as in Indo-China are 
the Chinese.^ 

^ In Malaya a and Irrigation Department was set up In IW2r At 

ibe cod of 1927 about 27,000 acres wvie betiis systematically irrl^ied, mostly iq 
Ptfat and SeMagor 

2 Goabcaux (2I4>, p. 20. 

^ The middlemen, maudy Chinese, aie moDcylcndcis, collectors, and carriers. 
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Usur^ cuts down llie peasants' earnings in vailing proportions 
which are difficult to assess accurately^ but aie certainly considerable. 
Many of the moneylenders are immigrants who send home a portion 
of their g^ns. The native thus works on a good many days in the 
year for the benefit of his creditors and loses the capital indispensable 
to the improvement of his land and his house, the purchase of 
implements^ selected seed, cattle and manure^ and to ihe storage of 
bis crops. 

These loans at high Interest end in ihe creditors taking over the 
land. After pledging their crops the peasants have to mortgage the 
land itself and thus become lenants permanently in debt. This is 
the usual condition of the smallholder in ihe Philippines^ and 
quarrels between {iparceros and landlords, strikes and riots among 
the mitayers, farmers^ and agncultural jabottrers are far from being 
rare, and the problem of the distribution of land often comes under 
discui^sion. In 1925 out of every 100 heads of families in Java only 
50 owned or seemed to own their land. Of these 50 only 3 were 
regarded as well off, 35 worked for others^ mainly for other 
naUv'es; and^ besides these, 5 were employed on European estates^ 

Hence, it was extremely desirable to set up a system of people's 
banks so as to supply the native with the capital requiied for his 
cnirrent needs at a very low rate of interest; and at the beginning of 
this cemury one was established in Indonesia in a form ofien copied 
latcn Owing to the difOctilties of the task, the advance of huge 
sums and the risk involved,, such a system could only be undertaken 
by ihe Government. A central treasury controls the people^s banks 
which are entrusted with the giving of loans, and at first the banks 
used money advanced by the central treasury. Their struggle with 
the moneylenders was fairly effeclive, but slow and difficult. The 
money often went in the first instance not to the little cultivator, but 
to the landowner, whose land formed security and who had himself 
become indebted to the banks and big moneylenders duciog a slump, 
Bui as he in turn advanced money to his tenants, the banks were 
actually fattening usury. The little cultivator must be reached 

and they prepait naiiic produce for export, viz, Woe, maizc^ grpund-nut^, l^pok* 
rubber, loba^Kro, coffee^ and coconiiL Tbe native eompe^e^ vigorously with the 
Chenoman in only a few pkiccs, tn porUcular in MinojigXafaau und l^lembang 
Districts, suutb^m Borneo, and souibcni Celebes. A modmie estimate of the 
shaic thas falls lo ihc producer places it ai haJf ihe price paid by [he coiuyuner. 
Bui it is sometimes far kss and may fall to ooc-cighih of itic sciling-price in the 
cose of coirtmodides of sniah value, like sweet poiatocs. Boeke (l^b), p. 173. 

1 Meyer Rennefl in Schrieke (20h P- El. Qul of 10 other heads of families in 
the JOP, 2 u'cte officials and i employed in native comnieTte or indiisiry. As the 
transfer of land for debt is not recorded in offidol rejgistcrj, i[s dctectiod is very 
difficult arvd consequently the piopess of transfer is hard to eslimaie, tBocke 
{VS6X p. 42.) 
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directly; but he is still passive and inert. The uldmate object is to 
base the people^s banks on the free co-operation of the users and to 
supply the local banks with money not for third particsp but ex¬ 
clusively for the villager. Such an aim assumes the development of 
native merttnlityi which is taking place slowly, and a desire for 
progress and improved comfort which is appearing by degrees in the 
rural masses. In 193£ there were 540 co-operative societies in 
Indonesia^ 42T of which were savings and loans banks. Many 
others were for debt redemption^ the associations undertaking lo sell 
the crops^ and a few w^cre producers^ or consumers' sociedes, 
Cihoperafion between FlnntaUon ami Native Cufmaiors. In shorty 
ihe time still seemed far off, if it ever came^ when the co-existence 
of the plantaiioii and the native smallholding would become im* 
possible. At fitsi* since they were unrelated to each other, they 
might look like rivals; but they have not merely hampered each 
other. The introduction of exotic plants and the neseaTch into 
improvements m agriculture, of which rmtive culdvation later took 
advantages w^ere undertaken for the benefit of the plantaiions. It 
was in order to sun4ve in face of the native smallholder's competi¬ 
tion that the plantations hav^e const^tly had to improve their 
organisation and technique. The history of rubber cultivation is a 
good example of this rivalty, by which the consumers benefit. 

Ai times a closer de* a real co-opemtion, may be s«;n between the 
capitalist plantation and the smallholding peu-sams* It happens 
particularly when the produce from smallholdings is worked up by 
European Industry before being exported. Thb had been the case 
with many Philippine comitiodides, especially since the arrival of 
American capitalists, who have invested in industries of transforma¬ 
tion far more than in production itself. To the cigar and cigarette 
factories existing even in the days of Spanish rule had been added many 
sugar refineries, Xentnds’, which at limes deal with canes from their 
own plantations, but abo use those from native smaliholdings in far 
greater quantities. The smallholdings have been organised on a co¬ 
operative basis recognised by the Government for the improvement 
of cultivation and the supervision of the faithful execution of con¬ 
tracts by the Centrals. Some co-operative societies have their own 
U^huicai staff of scientific agriculturists, chemists, and accountants. 
Improvements do not seep down quickly to the tenants, but it would 
be even more difficult to reach each of them directly. On the other 
hand* the kernel of the coconut, instead of being exported in pie 
form of copra, has its value raised more and more by the extraction 
of the oil* which is done in large factories, 

Iti Indonesia this development was less advanced. But, especially 
in the Priangan Residencies, native-grown tea was often prepared for 
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export by Europeaa factories, where it formed an additioDp termed 
' cottage leaf* to the usually more pleutifu] product of the pjaatation. 

In north-eastern Java native-growu tobacco was bought by 
EurapeauSp who dried and fermeuted the leaf.^ 

Perhaps there will be many schemes enabling not a few of the 
advantages of the plantation to be fused in some form of com¬ 
promise system with those of native smalLholdings, since these 
smallhoidiogs seem to be indispensable to social eqailibrium. 

^ About niDC'Ceutlxs of the kspok exported frocn Indooesia (moEe than two^ 
thirds of wqrid productioo) was naUve-grown. mainly in Mid and East Java* 
But the ginncrtcs mentJy bclonscd to Chinese^ 


CHAPTER 19 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIALISATION 

In coioninl lerritorjes there was the same contrast in industry as in 
agriculture between the traditional native crafts said to be 
date^ and powerful organisalions of the Western pattern. But as in 
agriculture, one realises that conditions are temporary. The miiin 
problem is to detennine Uie itmnnet and rhyihin of an inevitable 
development and to forecast the prospective relations between the 
two kinds of industry^ one surviving From the past and the other 
foreshadowing the future. 

Minings First of all comes mining:p which produces raw materiaISp 
Largely for export. Some of its products were not used before the 
coming of the Europeans, others warn extracted only in small 
q uantities by primitive method s. Of couisep those methods had bee n 
improved^ in the case of the Sumatran gold mines by the Hindus 
perhaps and certainly by the Chinese* who were to be found aJmosi 
ever>'whcre—here as elsewhere in the Far East—at the beginning of 
mining operations. It was in minings however, that European 
technique was to win its earliest success. For the sinking of shaftSp 
tunnelling of galleries p removal of masses of waste, and the washing 
and reBning of useful minerals there Is no comparison betw^een die 
old methods and Western majchine processes. The former, though 
sdii practised in spare moments here and there even by workers in 
modem establishments p produce only a tiny proportion of the gold 
and tin exported from the Ea^t Indies. There is a striking contrast 
between the tin wash-trough shaken by the native washer on the one 
hand and the pontoon dredgers in Perak or Belitong, which remove 
several million cubic yards in the course of a year. 

As, on the other hand, certain minenil products have an asstued 
market, some times loealiy in the country itself, but more often in the 
metropolitan or other countries overscaSp it is not surprising that 
their extraction should be the object of large companies with huge 
capital and that the native should have been reduc^ here as on the 
plantations to the coodilion of a blrcliog. The Chinaman has not 
allowed himself to be easily got rid oL His resistance is particularly 
evident in Malaya, where it is encouraged by the scatter^ nature of 
the deposits of tm and by the later intervention of the European 
engineer Some Chinese owners have been able, with European 
help, to adopt the new icchnique and introduce highly effjdent 
machinery. However, even here the Chinese share in production 
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as a ^'hok has steadily declined since the beginning oL the 
century. 

The mineral products almost always have the advantage of being 
mined near the sea and they lake sometWiig like fifth place In the list 
of exports of Malaya and fourth place in that of Indonesia and the 
Philippines. 

Most of the ores worked in Malay lands come from ancient 
eruptive rocks (Pertnian, Jurassic, Triassic, and above all Cretaceous) 
which have intnided through the sedimentary beds. The metallcc 
elements have often been separated from the other constituents of 
the rock and concentrated; and they have filled cracks in the beds 
nearby. The PermcKorboniferous systenii though in most parts of 
the world the seat of coal formations, is here composed of deep-sea 
deposits without the mineral, which like oil is found most abundantly 
in Tertiary beds. The distribution of the principal fields is con¬ 
nected with the former prolongation of the mainland of Asia. 
When above water the low coast of the Sunda shelf was favourable 
to the accumulation of organic matter which could be changed into 
coal or mineral oil and in which were sandwiched sedimentary and 
volcanic rocks. The whole grew thicker on the subsidence of the 
geosynclines. The folding at the be^noing of the Quaternary 
period formed anticlines into which the oil ron J 

Tin derived from granitic intrusions is much more plentiful than 
other minerals,^ Malaya and Bank% Belitong, and Singkep in 
Indonesia supply nearly half of tvorld production, the greater part 
being refined in factories in Singapore or Penang, ^ 

The extraction of ore is still carried on at dLBereni points in the 
Malay Peninsula. On the other hand, Eanka and Bclitong have two 
large concerns with pow er stations^ huge charcoal ovens for refining 
the orCp timber yards, laboratories and hospitals, and food depfits, as 
in fact nearly all the food for the employees has to be imported. 

The Malay lands arc less wcU endowed with other useful ores.-^ 

1 Rultcn (33), pp. 200 ff. Ter EfOBke (237}, pp. 7-20. 

2 ViUi den Bioek (23lk 

J Frcm 1934 to 1940 a. cErtain amount of da ore from Tridoncsia was exported 
Id ibc rTiSccrics at Amhern and since the cud of the war to ihose in Texas. 

* Yet of bauxite wtih a high couECnE have been foimd in the Rhio 

group and especially cu the island of BmEaa. Working began la 1935, atsd produe- 
den to 275,000 tons in 1^40. At the time cf the Japanese invasinn the 
coaslruclbn of an ajuminJuin factory was being begun near the WilhelmJna 
Tallj on tbe Asahon, the outlet of Lake Toba. (Ter Braake 237)^ p. 7$,) tic- 
sidet this, nickel depcafts similar to those in New Caledonia began to be wofked 
in 1937. In 1940 some 55,000 Ions of ore were exuracted, maJn.]y fwm liic mines 
at ToIeioII at the extreme end of the UfOnhem peninsula of Celebes, and wtrE 
exported chiefiy to Japan, this country having token Germany's place as the 
principal buyer. 
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TN iron ore extracted in Malaya and iht Philippines fonns but a 
small percentage of world produedoDf and the satne is true of 
copper in the Philippines. On the other hand^ the Philippines are 
beginning to be important for ehromiiim and mangan^, the value 
of which h nevertheless still far less than that of gold^ 

In Malay lands ihe Philippines have become the leading producer 
of this precious metal and in 1939 took seventh place ia world 
productions^ Indonesia no longer justifies the reputaiLon for 
fabulous wealth in gold which was once associated wilh ihc name of 
Java, [n fact, traces of former gold workings are more numerous 
in Sumatra and Borneo than in that island. The total production 
from Indonesia in 1939 was barely more than 2'2 tons of gold and 
13 tons of silver^ extracted by soine ten companies^ the Largest of 
which operate in the backland of Benkulen^ 

The miiieral which follows next after tin in total value is pctroleuin. 
It comes almost exclusively from Sumatra^ Borneo, and Java, la 
Indonesia the value exported w^as about twice that of tio+ It is also 
the chief mineral produced in British Borneo, Except in Serarig, 
where it was extracted from the Triassic beds^ the oil is got from Ter¬ 
tiary sedimeatarits w^hicb have b^n folded, but usually to a slight 
dcgrcfi. The deposits that have been located are not all workable, 
cither because the oil has not been able to concentrate in porous for¬ 
mations at the top of anticlines^ or else because St has been able to 
escape through cracks or crosioaal charnels. Petroleum is more 
widely distributed than tin, but is of more recent exploitation and is 
thus s ubject to an even more vigorous concen tration of capital, Th is 
is favoured by the fact that in Indonesia the owner of the soil has no 
claim to minerals below the surface* Two big groups shared the 
production: the Royal Dutch Shell Oil Co^^^ an Anglo-Dutch con¬ 
cern, and the Standard Oil Co., an American irusL In 1939 
production did not reach 4 per cent, of the world total, but it was the 
higb^t in the Far East* Prospecting was active outside Indonesia 
in western New Guinea, where* moreover, the Government of the 
Nethertantls Indies had resened the working rights. Except on two 
fields in eastern Borneo^ all the oil produced was refined on the spot, 
the largest refineries being lh03e of the Royal Batavian Petroieum at 
Balik Papan. Methods of boring and extraction were much im¬ 
proved and bore comparison with the best in the United States* 
The depth of the wells varied between 650 and 4600 feet. 

The M alay lands are poor in coal, for this mineral is hardly worked 
except in the old Tertiary beds. There it is often much like the coal 
from the Hercynian deposits in Europe, whilst the water content 
greatly increases in the Upper Tertiary strata, and the coat passes 
^ In I MO 3S tons wm exiracted, but \n 1950 cnly 10-3 toai. 
M*t.B,F*~24 
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into lignite or even pent. It sometimes happens, as in the mine m 
Bnkit Assem near Palerabang, where the coal has been changed into 
anthracite, that recent intrusions of volcanic rocks have matured the 
coal before its time. This poverty in coal' will certainly be an 
obstacle to the development oftraDsforming industries and cspeciaJly 
of metallurgy. Coking coal is rare, but them is hope that iron may 
be smelted with charcoal or by electricity. 

Trattsfarming Industries. Apart from mining there wem in 
Malaya modern industrial concerns sometimes worked by Chinese, 
but more often by Europeans. Most of them were intended to 
prepare agricultural produce fot export. They included su^r 
refineries, mills turning out sheet and cripe rubber, presses for 
extracting oil from coco- and palm-nuts, factories for treating tea 
leaves, cassava rhizomes, sisal or abaca leaves, and pine-apple 
canneries, etc. They were very often placed centrally or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of plantations and worked mainly for 
export to distant countries. Together with mining these industries 
led to the introduction of machinery into the East Indies, but they 
are not connected with the problem of the industrialisation of 
colonies which has been so much discussed in recent years. 

This problem is indeed serious, because it involves the prosj^t 
of a complete change in imperinl economic systems. On the arrival 
of the Europeans in the East Indies industry was not unknown to the 
local populations, but it was only of the domestic kind, producing 
everything required to satisfy needs, whether material, such as food, 
clothes, and personal ornaments, furniture, and vehicles; or mental, 
such as artistic productions and objects connected with religion. It 
was very widespread, generally complemeniaTy to agriculture and 
therefore uitermiltent, and employed only very simple, hand- 
operated icmls. The highly specialised craftsman kept no stock of 
either raw materials or manufactures, since the latter were soid in 
local markets as soon os made, This industry gave rise to but a 
small amount of exports, which was more or less balanced by the 
import of certain luxury goods, especially Chinese cloth and 
earthenware. 

It was through the Arabs and even more thrO'Ugh the Chinese that 
the produce of Western industry entered Malaya, even before tlie 
Europeans themselves. Imports increased after the establishment 
of European ‘factories', the profits from them being reserved to the 
metropolitan country by a system of agreements. At the same time 

I TIm total annual piDductien was about 3,000,000 tons in iht Malay wot Id 
as a whole, and coal had to be unporied, in spile of the siuplus obtained in 
IndDiusiB. tn )939 the NeUietlJinds ludiei exported alrtul 530,000 ions to the 
PhiUppines, Sinjapcitt, ttoJii^cDg, China, ami IndoChina. 
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ihe 'factories" devoted tbemseLves to trade "between the Indies and 
the Indict'. In the 19th century the development of machinery 
enabled European industry to produce in such brge quantitiea that 
machines have rightly been considered to be one of the chief causes 
of colonial expansion, ii was then that the exchanges of raw 
material for mnnufactuied goods which were to reach their full extent 
after 1880 were organised between the industrial metropolitan 
country and its tropical territories. 

Native industries could not but feel the effect of tMs development. 
In spite of its cheapness* their product could not well continue to 
compete with Western comiiiodities* whose prices were constantly 
being lowered by the progress of teclinjcal knowledge and skill* 
radonalisatLon* and mass production. However* the decline of 
native industries has not been uniform, and they have not all died 
out. A study of statistics, enquiry in the shops and especially in the 
bazaars, and an investigation of movable property and modes of life 
would give a tolerable picture of their various fates. 

Manufactured goods form a high percentage of the imports inEO 
all parts of the Malay world. The percentage is^ however, higher in 
Indonesia and the Philippines than in MalayOi which is far from self- 
suOicirig in foodstulTs. Among the goods ofEuropean or American 
miuiufacture textiles of all sorts reach the highest figure m value. 
They include woollen, cotton, and rayon thread and clothe and ready- 
made clothes. Then come very various types of metal goods from 
sheet and bar Iron to household ware of iron and aluminium; 
machines and fittings from locomotives and motor vehicles to wireless 
sets, sewing machine$^ and electrical equipment. The quantity of 
paper imported indicates the progress of local publishing, and 
especially of the native press, as well as the amount required for 
wrapping; whilst the imports of fertlhsers show the ne^s of the 
plantatioDS. 

These manufactuTCd goods are not oil intended merely for the 
Europeans and their businesses, but also to satisfy the wants and 
new tastes of the native masses. The goods are plentiful in the 
towns and* though scarcer In rural areas, they are everywhere to be 
seen and penetrate right into the heart of the remotest mountam 
districts. Yet they have not mined the domestic industries. Bales 
of imported cotton cloth unbleached, dyed^ or printed with various 
patterns according to the taste of the customers* strike the altention. 
of visitors to the markets. But native weaving still survives and to¬ 
day is mainly supplied vrith machiae-spun yam. Materials for 
building native houses* furniture, tools* and interior decoration still 
usually come from the little handicrafts that exist in nearly all 
villages or arc the preserve of a few groups of specialised hereditary 
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craftsmen. Tlieir products, including potteryn mats and basket- 
work, vessels of wood or bamboo, snrongs and bats, and articles 
connected whh reUgioii, crowd the bazaars in town and coimtiy, 
Some very strong native cloths still enjoy a high reputation» and lice 
is thought to be more tasty when boiled in jiaiive pots than In 
aluminium or enamel vessels. 

In Java alone the number of people trying to earn a living by tbeir 
haudicrans has been estimated at a million and a half; and this figure 
should certainty be multiplied two or three times to include the 
peasants of both sexes who have found in handicraft an Intermittent 
occupation and a complementary source of income indispensable to 
their lives. The proportion of craftsmen seems panictilarly high in 
densely populated districts, like Mid Java or the neighbourhood of 
.Manila, where land h scarce* 

SOf up to now, though the crafts have suffered to some extent, they 
have held out in country dislKcts against the invasion of foreign 
goods- but they would probably soon give way before the rise of 
modem industry when this was established in the region itself. 

Let us see what the condition of this modem industry' was in 1939 
so far os accuracy is possible with statistics which are imperfect and 
difficult to compare. In numbers employed and value of production 
it lemained fairly small. If the many factories attached to ptanta- 
tions are left out of accounts most of the industries were concentrated 
in a few ports^ where they found raw nvatcrialfc fuel, immigTant 
labour, whether local or from the mainland of Asia, consumers in 
plenty, and facilities for export Thus, at Peuaug and even more at 
Singapoie, these industries benefited from the mtrep^r activities in 
the ports. Many smoke ovens in them treated low-grade rubber 
from the Peninsula^ Indonesia, British Borneo^ Siam, and Burma, 
The two great workshops belonging to the Straits Trading and the 
Eastern Smelting Companies smelted tin not only from the mines in 
Malaya and Tndo-CfUna^ but also small quantities from Alaska, East 
and South Africa, China, and Australia. With rubber was associ¬ 
ated the manufacture of footwear, tyres, hoscSi toys^ and also 
aluminium coagulating vats for the pLantations, whilst part of the 
equipment needed in the tin mines was made at Ipoh and Kompar in 
the district of Kinta. Other establishments with modem equipment 
consisted of machine repair shops or shipyards for building small 
vessels or else they produced foodstuffs (beer, icc, aerated drinks^ 
alcohol, biscuits, tapioca, and coconut and groundnut oil), soap, 
building materials (cement and concrete blocks)^ printed matter, 
matches, and tobacco. 

Apart from the shops working tin, there were no large concerns in 
Malaya, and most of the factories employed no more than ISO hands* 
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Hardly anything was exported bej'ond agricultural or miiieni] 
produce needing but a slight traDsfonnadon^ such as sheet rubber 
and tin ingots. 

The Dutch and American territories presented a picture which 
differed only sLi^Uy from this. In Lndonesiap apart from the 
45,000 workers employed in mining, modern industries were well 
manned by 120,000 persons in 1936. In 1937 the value of their total 
production was estimated at much less than haU* that of the tmdi tionaL 
industries! 78,000,000 as against 180,OCK)^000 dorins. They were 
most numerous and varied m Java, since this overcrowded island had 
a plentlTuJ supply of labour. In 1937 oouttiDg the mills on planta¬ 
tions, Java had 2276 esU^blishments which came under the Factory 
Act, whilst the Outer Provinces bad 1428. Most of the factories in 
Java employed no more than betw^cea 10 and 200 hands, only a few 
employing more than 1000, Many of them are situated in the 
three towns of Jakarta, Surabaya, and Semaning, but efforts have 
been made to escape from the aitractioa of these large ports and to 
set up factories Ln the heart of the overcrowded districts in the east 
and centre of the island; for instance, at Tegal, Bandungi Garut, end 
Frobolinggo. Among the most remarkable establishments set tip in 
recent years may be mentioned factories for the production of soap, 
margarine, paint, glass, and toothpaste, two breweries with an 
annual output of about 1,760,0iX) gallons of beer, and big cigarette 
factories produdug some 10,000a000,000 cigarettes^ not only of the 
European type, but also of Uio native kind, or kreiok, in which the 
tobacco is scented with Zanzibaj cloves and toUed in a maize leaf* 
The Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Co. used to make tyres in Java. 
Repair shops had been turned into assembly works aud even manu¬ 
factured travelling hags for pilgrims to Mecca, bicycles and other 
machines, and a portion of the equipment needed in su^-mills. 
General Motors assembled motor vehicles at Jakarta wth parts 
imported from the United States, lastly, several modem spinning 
and weaving mills were already working in Java m 1938* like the one 
at Garut which employed more than 1500 hands and the one at Tegal 
which specialised in white fabrics. Paper mills with very up-to-date 
equipment used raw or partly w^orked material and themselves made 
the necessary potash and chlorine. 

In the Philippines, too, modern industry was still on a small srale, 
in spile of the progress made under Arncrkaii stimulus, especially 
since 1914. Apart from factories preparing the staple commodities 
for OKport* viz. sugar^ coconut oil, and hemp, nearly all of which 
were scattered about in the districts producing the raw materials, 
most of the manufactured goods were made in Manila and its 
neighbourhood, others being produced in Sebu, Elsewhere there 
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were only Jitlle i^'Oitshops. The period between the wans had seen 
the development of the boot and shoe industry which in part used 
imported leather and almost met the needs of group; and of the 
cigarette industry, which was often associated in a 5iagle concern 
with cigar-making, but employed far mote machinery^ especially for 
the fa VO ti rite American cigarette which competed more and more 
with the Spanish article, A commodity peculiar to the Philippines 
was the wax candle^ which was connected with the Roman Caiiiolic 
religion. Manila's foundries and metallur^cal shops had begun to 
produce nads^ boltSp and spare parts for machinery. They employed 
about 1500 hands. 

Adyantuges md DoTigers cf Indusfrialisaiion. Clearlyp modem 
industries will increase in number in Malay lauds. But one would 
like to know at what rate the increase will move and whether the 
development will closely follow the lines laid down in Wesiem 
countries. 

The advocates of industrialisation have had ample opportimity of 
proctaiming its economiCp social, and political advantages.^ The 
purchasing power of the poptiLarion depends on a fairly snutJ] 
number of agricuitnral products exported in a mw or half-raw state. 
The prices of the products vary a great deal, whilst those of imported 
manufactures—whose cost h added to by the expense of carriage 
over a long distance—oscillate within far narrower limits. The rise 
of local industries would give more stability to the life of the people 
and would be a source of well-being. The concentration of popula¬ 
tion in certain districts creates very favourable conditions for this 
development owing to the plen tiful supply of cheap labour. Though 
the output of the Malay w'orker is lower than that of the European 
workman, it can be raised by judicious training. Furthermore, 
industrial development will be one of the most effective remedies for 
the evils due to overpopulation^ which are not adequately countered 
by impfovements in agriculture or emigration.^ 

The political advantages would be no less evident. The budgets 
and social equilibrium of distant countries would be less affected by 
crises due to overproduction and a fall in w'orld prices. Not only 
would the new industries meet local denmnds to a great extent, but 
they would also certainly enable profit to be made from e.xports to 
neighbouring countries. In cose of war they would conspicuously 
improve the possibilities of defence. In times of peace their 
competition would not be os ruinous as it was at first thought to be 
for the Protecting Power’s industries^ which might themselves 

1 On thu Subject, see HuIsheE', van der Wserden, in (2J2). See also Broei 
Um, pp. 76^6; Rhottf (255). 

- Van dcr Wierden (212), 
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establish branches, branches that might act as bases for the conquest 
of markets in the Far East, The Protecting Power would supply 
these oHspfing not only with capital and teehmdans, but also with 
the equipment needed to set them going. Some of the consumer 
goods which it w'bs wont to sell would find jnaTkets couiTactiug:, but 
others e?tpanding, owing to the increase in purchasing powder among 
the swarming local population. 

Lastly* it was added that industrialLsation is the destined end of 
national progress, and tropical lands should atlmn it, just as their 
Protecting Powers in the temperate belt have done. It would be a 
selfish and short-sighted act to try to prevent such a development, 
which is necKsary not only for the material prosperity, but aUo for 
the moral and spiritual health of the Malay community. The invest¬ 
ment of local or Chinese capital in industry would, furthermore, 
diminish usury and the terrible oppression that ii exercises over the 
peasant. Reason may demand the control of industriiilisation, but 
forbids it to be fettered. 

These arguments were countered by the opponents of mdustrialisa- 
tion. That they too should be Influenced in their opinion by their 
interests is not surprising. They emphaticaLly adirmed that, in spite 
of the optimistic assertions of its advocates, colonial industry would 
cut off many factories in the home country of the Proiecttng Power 
from their safest and most profitable markets; that the profits 
arising from imports w^ but a fair reluro for the efforts and sacrifices 
made by Europeans in these tropical lands; and that to favour the 
economic independertee of the dependencies would thereby hasten 
their political autonomy and the ripenJug and fall of the fruit from 
the tree. 

It is further urged that conditions in the Malay lands are not all 
favourable to industrialisaiion. Indonesia certainly has a big 
surplus of petroleum; but the Malay wmld caruiot supply iu own 
needs in coal* aod its rescrv^cs are problematicaL As for "white 
coal*, practical achievements have so for been small, and the 
potential should not be cKaggeraled. The small she of the river 
basins in the limited area of the islands increases the inegukrity of 
the flow of the streams owing to the alternation of wet and dry 
monsoons. Borneo is the sole exceptian to this rule. 

Not only would motive power often prove insufficEent, but so also 
w ould raw material in many of the industries contempLated. Metal¬ 
lurgy w^ould not only be without coking coal, but would also lack 
iron ore. There Is not much sericulture, and cotton production is 
inadequate even for present needs. 

The transforming industries would, moreover, require safe outlets 
in the Far Eastern markets, which ate said to be wide open^ In fact, 
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though, indusiiy has increased not only in Japan, but also in China, 
Indo-China, and India. There would still be the home market; but 
even there it would be necessary to struggle against the competition 
of certain foreign countries which arc ready to dump goods and 
which have a further advantage in their cheap labour, their organisa¬ 
tion, and the start they have already had. Protective tariffs would 
not suffice to guarantee the prosperity of the new industries, sinre 
they would raise the cost of manufactures which should remain 
witfun the reach of the very small purchasing power of the mass^. 
Lastly, there is no certainty that the rise of industpr would provide 
an cflective remedy for overpopulation. Big factories would kill the 
local crafts, which are already weakened by the competition of im¬ 
ported goods. One industrial worker would thenceforth suffice for 
production that would ensure the existence of a l^ge numter of 
persons. In many rural districts in Java and the plains of Luzon the 
evils of overpopulation would on the contrary be exaggerated. 

The war of 1914-lE greatly diinmished the trade between the East 
Indian colonies and their Protecting Powers, the world depression in 
1930-35 brought to light the weakness of the economic system then 
existing, and the tvar of 1939^5 increased still further the isolation 
and embarrassnient due to this weakness. Hence, there has been a 
vigorous recrudescence of discussion of the problem. 

Under pressure from opposing interests, but also, it would seem, 
as the result of deliberate policy, the Colonial Goveraments adopted 
a compromise solution. Breaking away from the progressive policy, 
whose benefits and efficiency had long been proclaimed, they had. 
especially aAer 1931, to tighten the economic bonds between the 
colonies and the Protecting Power at the expense of foreign buyers 
and sellers by means of quotas, bounties, tarifiTs, and the granting of 
privileges to steamship companies. But at the same time they made 
plans for the introduction of a moderate amount of regulated local 
industry. Only such establishments were permitted or encouraged 
as could stand on their own feet without tariffs that were burdensome 
or prejudicial to the general interest. Several of the industries 
mcnilojied above were due to this policy. Local factories were set 
up in Java by Dutch and foreign companies, like the textile manu¬ 
factures in Twente or the American Rubber Tyre Co,, which 
exported to Indonesia. As early as 1882 the Government of 
Indonesia had given an impetus to the extraction of mineral oil by 
advancing funds free of interest to further boring operations. But 
the greatest direct Government assistance provided by the granting 
of capital for industrial development has been due to tlw National 
Development Co., in the Philippines, Yet, in spite of this provision 
of capital, throughout the colonics in the Malay world the indusuies 
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needed for the defence of the countries bad only just been started at 
the time of the Japanese attack. 

One of the chief aims has been to safeguard the existence of minor 
native industries and, if possible, to mspire ihem with new life and 
to prevent the overcrowding of the workers in sordid slums li ke those 
in Bombay or even in certain Malay towns like Sebn, With this 
special object in view the Netherlands Government had advanced 
25,000.000 florins to Indonesia in 1937. Travelling instructors 
working in hannoiiy with the Education Department were entrusted 
vt-ith the duty of stud)!!!^ existing processes and recommending and 
afterwurds popularising desirable improvements. 

The native textile industry, which is the most important in Java, 
was to be the first to benefit from these measures. In 1937 the 
number of old-fashioned looms was esLimated at more than 200,000^ 
but improved hand-looms had increased from 500 in 1931 to about 
20,000 and powerdooms from 45 to 4,500. Efforts were also made 
to introduce new methods into the manufacture of white poTcelmn 
at Bajameganip and into the brick-making in the Brantas valley which 
senses the needs of Surabaya; and to improve agricultural equip¬ 
ment, which was* however, to remain very simple and cheap. 

Efforts were further made to hold the balance between factory and 
domestic industry. In Java many workshops organised by natives 
or Chinese and employing a few dozen or even hundreds of work¬ 
people form the link between the domestic workshop and the big 
humming European factory with its large glass windows. It would 
be well if these businesses did not compete with i^ch other, hut gave 
mutual supports The industries of batiks shoe-making, naiive 
cigmeite production, add basketry also to allow of the same 
diversity of organisation. 

Local industries, which work for export, like the making of 
plaited hats in Java and embroidery in Luz6n, have profited most 
from European assistance. The embroidery is a good example of 
an industry that has been improved and strengthened by the Euro¬ 
peans. It is very ancient, having been introduced by Spamsh. 
French, and Belgian nuns with the object of decorating thechurohes 
and enlivening their ceremonies. But its prosperity daiE from the 
war of 1914-18, when imports of French and Belgian embroidery 
into the United States ceas^. American firms then set up in Manila 
central workshops in which imported cloth—mainly de Chine, 

georgette^ and batiste-—was cut out^ It was then distributed with 
some sewing cotton to the workers in thdr homes. These w^orkers 
were particularly numerous in the rice plains near Manila and also 
northwards right into the province of Tnrlac and southwards into 
Batangas. The sorting of the embroidered tissues is done at 
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selected places before the work is sent to Manila. The giving up of 
certain processesp especially the traditional ornamental patterns^ is 
unfortunately too often the price to be paid for this development. 
Today the types are standardised according to the requirements of 
the importers. 

In 1939 manufactured produce occupied a very small place in the 
exports from the Malay lands; but they w^ere making appreciable 
progress. Aud the most tndustrialised islands^ Java and Lu^dn^ 
were already finding important customers in other islands of their 
respective groups. In 1936-7 Java greatly increased its sales of 
sarongs, cigarettes^ tyres* soap* and beer. 

As in agricuItuFe, the Emooth^ healthy development of industry 
requires every class in the local community to play its part* It 
demands not only the hands of trained workers* but also the capital 
and initiative of the upper classes^ Hitherto* the only way for a 
native to grow rich has been for him to lend money at high interest, 
a practice which has Jed to the monopolisation of land through the 
taking over of property for debt. On the large estates thus acquired 
the new owner generally made few improvements* and the traditional 
methods of agriculture were perpetuated under a system by which 
the land was let to farmers in a variety of ways either for rent or on 
uiHaynge, However* an interest in new forms of business had been 
aroused and for some years had been slowly incroasiag among 
rich local people. Some had joined together to form transport 
firms; whilst others bad started small-scale manufaciure or contrived 
to organise craft industries. Thougb private capital does not play 
so large a part as the Government in establishing sugar-mills in the 
PhilippineSp yet it docs pvc some assisianoe^ as it docs also to a lesser 
extent in the preparatiem of coconut and hemp products for the 
market and in setting up saw- and rice-mills^ 

The association of the ordinary people with industrial undertakings 
is encouraged by the Governments aud is progressing mainly at the 
expense of the Chinese, Hence* it tends to check the leakage of 
capital to foreign countries. But it is desirable that the develop¬ 
ment should also lead to a progressive rnodification of the economic 
structure and that private gam in industry should be brought into 
harmony with an improvement in the lives of the peasants. Many 
observers who have a good knowledge of the native environment do 
not think it utopian to try to kindle new hfe in the villages by intro¬ 
ducing a system of co-operation. When organised for buying as 
well as selling* a co-operative system would enable the criLfismen to 
avoid Jiving from band to mouth and to escape the ruthlessncss of 
merchant-industrialists* whether Chinese or native. It looks as if 
co-operation should be the main factor in an agricultural revival, and 
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it might play a sunilar p<irt so maintaining and improving small and 
uiiddlc-siied industries in overcrowded districts. Its sacoess calls 
for the loyal combinatioa of a picked body of natives who would 
devote themselves to this good cause. At the same time it require 
a complete change in the mentality of the peasants and a desire in 
each of them to escape routine. Economic evolution would perhaps 
itself lead to this result, but Government action should hasten 
developments. 


PART IV 


COLONIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


CHAPTER 20 

SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

Although the Malay lands form a geographical unit in the hot belt 
between the itiainlards of Asia and Ausiraliar they have not been 
uniformly influenced by European colonial systems. It is usual to 
contrast the material results of those systems with their social and 
cultural effects, Froin the latter point of view the dilfereoce te- 
tween the Spanish tonquisiadsres on the one hand and the En^ish 
and Dutch on the other springs at once to the mi nd. The Spaniards 
took as their prime motive the winning over of pagans to the Cross 
and were stimulated in their task by the close competition of Islam. 
The English and Dutch pursued the business of enlerprising imdera 
and were anxious to make money. With them the mercantilism of 
chartered companies or State monopolies was succeeded by a 
progressive capitalism which introduced other methods, but was 
always prompted by the desire to make a profit. 

At the end of the I9th ceutury the two types of system clearly 
displayed their respective peculiarities. Nearly the whole of the 
Philippines had been converted to Roman Catholicism, but agn- 
culiute, which remained entirely in the hands of the natives, was 
scarcely Unproved in its methods and produced very little for export. 
In Malaya and the East Indies, on the contrary, plantations sprang up 
in large numbers in some places, causing a great displacement of 
labour, but producing laTgc quantities of goods for export; yet m 
spite of recent evangelical missions, the majority of the people arc 
not Christians, The annexation of the Philippines by the United 
States, that most purely capitalist country, laused a rapid advance 
and introduced new features into the economic system of the islands, 
but did not upset the social and cultural chaiacler which had been 
acquired during more than two hundred years under the inffuence of 
Spain and especially of the Spaiusb Church. 

This is not the place to decide between these two types and to 
express an opinion of any value. The student who wishes ^ under* 
stand can, to begin with, only touch on the complexity of fads and 
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admire the varied picture resutting from a combination of very 
different geographical^ historical, and ethnical factors. 

On second thoughts, however, the contrast between the two types 
does not appear so sharp. It would be improper to describe it in the 
sw^eeping manner which some people allow ihemsebes to use; to 
say, for instancOp that Spain soared above the practical world and 
cared only for the siilvation of souls, whilst the others restricted 
ihemselves to economic exploitation and neglected the task of 
educating and uplifting the local people. Both of these procedures 
have led to inhuman deeds, but also to beneficent institutions. The 
Spaniards massacred as conscientiously in the name of Christ the 
Saviour as did the servants of the Dutch East India Company in 
order to safeguard the monopoly of the spice trade. Today 
Christian missionaries^ and the big plantations too, maintain schools 
and hospitals. If one wishes to take a common-sense view and 
judge according to human reason, one must admit that the end does 
not always justify the means and that the way in which things are 
done matters. 

The test of a good colonial system, or at least the one adopted in 
this chapter, is not only conversion lo a new faith, even if it be the 
faith which is so deeply impregnated in the Western World; nor is it 
purely and simply the imposition of a system of secular morality and 
agnostic idealism; and certainly it is not the increase of trade per 
unit of area or per head of population. But these facts arc not to be 
ignored, for they are all relevant to the justification of colonial 
systems and to the demands which might be made on them in the 
futures that is^i the interest taken in the native, who should be 
regarded as a human being and should be treated as such. 

lo truth, it would be easy to show that the motives activating 
Spanish colonial policy were not wholly disinterested; that they were 
not purely idealistic at bottom; and that it too rested on a mercantile 
system which was less strict* less effideot, and less skilful than the 
^glish and Dutch systems and which above all* as it changed 
very slowly, seemed terribly out-of-date at the end of the 19th 
century. 

On the other hand, one need not be blinded by the matcrioJ 
benefits derived by the English and Dutch from their Malay colonies 
or fay the commercial boom in the Philippines under American 
tutelage, but should appreciate the generous Intentions and achieve¬ 
ments of these Wesiem nations. La them the practical sense of the 
man of business Is very ofico associated with moral scruples which 
cannot fairly be termed hypocritical and it would be an exag^mtion 
to say of their anxiety for the lot of the native that in their inner 
consdence and in the fac^ of public opinion it merely hides a lust for 
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gain or simply reconciles itself with the clear-cut mtercsts of the 
Europeans,^ 

It would be ijiterestiug to show by means of quotations how tar 
cojisideratton for the natives is reflected in the intentions and actioiu 
of the nations who invented the colonial systems* Evidence of it 
might be found as early as the 16th century in the missionariesj 
adniiDistralors^ and traders. But the 19th century was the ^limc 
when it developed fully and was advanced as the determining 
principle of colonial pobcy. In Sir Stamford Raffles it^ appears 
clearly. He wished to replace feudalism by a free economic system 
in Java not only to exalt his own country, but also to increase the 
welfare of the natives. He studied the history of the Malays with 
sympathy and enthusiasm and had the Borobudur surveyed; he 
founded Singapore with the foreknowledge of the great part it was 
to play in the imperial edifice; and he drew up a scheme for Malay 
education.1 A little later van deu Bosch expected from a strict 
application of his system that not only would his country gain in 
wealth, but also that the life of the East Indian peasant would be 

improved. 11 w as also with this aim as well ^ on the sco re of hu man 

dignity that young and progressive Dutch thinkers violently attacked 
forced labour, which besides was prejudicial to private undertakings. 
From the end of last century a large number of documents and facts 
show that the peaceful evolution of native communities was placed 
in the forefront of attention. Many administrative measures were 
taken in favour of the humble native, the ujan of Java and the 
‘Utile brown brother’ of the Philippines. They were the effect of a 
general evolution of ideas in the metropolitan countries, of that 
‘hutnamtarianisni' whose finest triumph had been the supp^sion 
of slavery. They also resulted from a more intelligent organisation 
of the Imperial economic systems, from the uneasiness of the 
European nations as to the future of their colonics, and from the 
constantly deepening knowledge of native s^ial structure and 
eivliisationi In this direction certain well-informed men ^ like 
Raffles and Cmwfurd, van Vollenboven and Snouck Hurgronje, as 
well as the missionary movements, have had definite influence. 

It would be useless to try to acquit colonial policy of all self- 
interest and it would be difficult to apportion exactly the share of the 

I In an intelligeut and humoTous book about United States policy m die 
Phitrpplnis an Americafl writer says that it is a boich-potch of ‘ci'arsefic^ 
fervour, nitruistic motives, hesitant nalionalisni. and ruinous graiwimoUMirlineM . 

tAEilefSon<l64j. p, 31B,) , j i> «, ,* 7«.-rr 

^ Cp. p words^ quoted by Eficrton rtl Stf Stan^ofa pr SIJ. If 

the itme should come when Ihe Brithih Empire had p^i^d away . . thes* 
monuiramEs of her virtue will codure vthen her trtumphs have become aa amply 
namc\ 
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different factors in the imnsformation of native society. But it is 
certain that economic developments have had considerable effect, 
The construction of roads and railways, the rapid expansion of 
cro[K for export, the birth of modern industry, the growth of urban 
centres, and other facts mentioned in the foregoing pa^ have had 
obvious repeioussions. J t will suffice here to dwell a little on what 
is often called social and cultural policy; that is, the care given 
directly to the bodies of the natives by medical attention or hygiene 
and to their winds and soub by means of education and the pieachmg 
of the Gospel, 


CHAPTER 21 


MEDICAL ATTENTION AND HYGIENE 

Thera is no doubt that ilw expectalbn of life amon^ the local 
peoples has been greatly increased by the European colonial systems. 
In 1939-40 security reigned throughout the Malay world, being 
maintained by police patrols even away from the coasts and towns. 
Piracy on the high seas had been finally suppressed; and in the 
interior of the islands head-hunting and raiding, which used to keep 
tribes like the Dyaks of Borneo and the Bataks of SumaUa in 
perpetual fear of attack, were things of the past.^ 

Even more than the establishment of peace, medical attention has 
been the cause of an increase in population and expectation of life. 
This fact is obviously largely responsible for the over-population 
which here and there Imposes a difficult problem on the Colonial 
Governments. But it is not clear how they could have reached a 
solution without casting off one of the definite burdens of the White 
Man and without repudiating Kipling's injunction to ‘bid the 
sickness cease\* 

Tropical medicine owes much to the research work of Europeans 
in the Malay world. Discoveries have been made and methods of 
prevention and cure perfected here and then passed on far and wide 
to other countries. Just as experimental stations did in agriculture, 
so medical research centres, including those set up by the Govem- 
ments and those of the Pasteur Institute as well as others maintained 
by large companies like those owning estates in the Oosikust, have 
blazed the trail,^ VaccinatioD against smallpox began in Java as 
early as 1804. Vaccine, now much improved and able to keep its 
virtue for a long time, can be used today in the remotest districts. 
In 1937 more than 5,000,000 people were vaednated or re-vaccinated 
in Java and Madura and nearly 2,000,000 in the Outer Provinces, 
Epidemics havo become far more rare and much less deadly. Thus, 
right up to 1910 the Karo-Bataks used to give their ages according 
to the number of epidemics of small-pox they had gone through, for 
such epidemics recurred almost regularly eveiy eight years.-* 

I Nieuwc&huis. in Schrickt (20). p. M. . , ,. , 

i It should be noted liiat the dcsUt-flite, which Wl a good deal in Java Md 
other islands alter the end of the last century, has been riUlios but slowly durins 
tweni years. It stood at about 19d per thousiiaa as ooniparcd with 8-5 in the 
NciberlBDds. (Eoeke (186), pp. 96 and 163.) 
i Fill in Rutlcn (W, pp. 207-26, 

* Middendorp in Schrieke (20>. p. 43. 
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tooculation has also greatly lessened the ravages of cholera, which 
indeed has been praciically cUininatied from Jairarta^ The plague, 
which did not appear in Jara till I9l 1, has been vigorously connteied 
by the e^'aciitiiion of huts swarming with infected rats and by the 
construction of new houses protected against those rodents. This 
method was almost completely successful in the east of the island, 
where the plague had only 44 victims in 1937 as against 14,435 in 
1914, Leprosy has been more difficult to overcome, but an in¬ 
creasingly large number of patients have been collected into special 
villages in which attempts are made to ensure a normal life for them, 
whilst at the same time a study is made of the nature of this still 
mysterious disease and of the methods of curing it. The most 
famous of these establishments was founded by Dr. Hciscr on the 
island of Culion m the Philippines.! Thither he took by boat 
patients collected by himself from all over the group, and a handful 
of devoted American doctors and French nuns show'ered attention 
on them. Another remarkable leper colony is that of the Rhenane 
Lutheran missions at Huta Salam in the Batak district. 

latcstinal diseases due to various parasites, the most horrible of 
which is the hookworm, are very widespread. But they are dis¬ 
appearing before increasing popular knowledge of hygiene, 
improvements in house sanitation, and the supply of pure water to 
the natives in towns and even in villages. The water conies from 
springs or weUs—some of which are artesian, as in the PhilippiDes— 
or filtered from rivers. Among common diseases in the tropical 
and temperate belts tnbcreulosls of the lungs is one of ^ most fatal, 
especially in overcrowded and insanitary quarters in big towns. 
This disease and pneumonia cause respectively Bl and 97 deaths in 
every 1000 in the Straits Settlements. 

In Malay lands as in the whole of the tropical belt the most 
harmful disease is malaria. Its attacks are not so fierce and its 
effects are usually slower than those of the plague or cholera. But 
though these epidemics are foreseen and kept strictly in cheek by 
means of vaccines and serums, there is no malady which levies so high 
a toll of human life, A person who harbours Plasmodium in his blood 
may be unaware of the fact or may seem to adapt himself to it. But 
many deaths are directly or indirectly attributable to it. To esca¬ 
late the death-rate due to malaria most of the fevers of unspecified 
origin and of convulsions among children would have to be added to 
the ascertained cases of the disease. Not only does malaria ^^tly 
help to lower the mean eitpectation of life, but by its insi^oi^ 
action, its periodical attacks, and tbe frequent absenteeism which it 
emails it is also a powerful factor in degcacraiion. 

I Roosevth (1®]), p. 217, 
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A good deal of the tecbniQue used in the ttniggle against malaria 
was discovered and improved in Malaya and the East Indies. The 
development of large plantations and the construction of roads and 
railways, together with the seriousness of the attacks, stressed the 
urgency of the fight. The endemic disease was complex in ap¬ 
pearance and mysterious in character. The turning up of the soil, 
the clearing of the forest, and the displacement of population entailed 
by road and itdlway construction and the establishment of new 
plantations brought on fresh outbreaks of malaria. The death-rate 
among labourers employed on the placer washings rose to frightful 
heights. In certain cases the whole labour force had to be renewed 
two or three times before the work whs finished. European em¬ 
ployers were themselves severely attacked by the disease. 

The task of undertaking a methodical and scientific struggle was 
entrusted to permanent scientific organisations equipped with 
abundant means for the work. Observation showed that the 
essential cause of the many forms under which maJaria appeared 
was the great variety of anopheles carriers. ‘ They belong to 
different species which have neither the same habitat, nor the same 
habits, nor the same virulence. Thus, in, Java malaria is gener^y 
rife in a mild form in the ricehelds, except during the perit^ im¬ 
mediately pitceding the har^'est when there is a proliferation of 
Anopheles acon/’ruy, especially in the east of the island. But one 
of the worst forms of the disease appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Jakarta when ponds were dug on the coast for the purpose of 
breeding fish. At first the mangroves were biamed; but their 
destruction still further encouraged the propagation of the mosquito 
responsible. Anopheles ludlowil, which was got rid of only when the 
fish-ponds were cleaned out. This species, which also swarmed in 
Singapore, lays its eggs in the brackish, but light-drenched water of 
the lagoons in western Malaya. The radius covered by it may far 
exceed lOQO yards from the spot on which the eggs are laid, ^iio- 
pheles umbrosus is also found in the lowlands of Malaya, bu^ unlike 
ludlowil, it loves shade in the dense forest and disappears with it. 

Very far from being restricted to marshy lowlands, as is some¬ 
times thought, malaria often has far more victims in hilly country 
up to 3000 feet or more. When the hUls in western Malaya were 
cleared over large areas in order to plant rubber, malaria broke out 
in a terrible form doc not to Anopheles umbrosus, but to A. macu- 
laitts, whose larv$ live only in dear water which flows gently and is 
warmed by the sun. After the conquest of the Philippines American 
soldicis who had moved up to the hills in search of a healthy 
camping ground suffered far more sev'erely than those on the coast. 

1 Swellengfcbel and Rodenwildt (242J, 
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The diffeiiMii varieties of anopheles certainly help to explain tte 
uneven distribution of population in Malay lands. Nieuwenhms’ 
points out that whilst in Borneo, for example, the coast plains are 
often free from malaria, the low foothills are infested with it. 
Above 2000 feet it abates, thus permitting a denser settlement of 
more vigorous communities like the Kenya Dyaks, who live in 
villages of from 1500 to 2000 souls in the upper valley of the Kayan, 
a feeder of the Kapuas. 

Hence, the struggle against malaria is based on entomology, a 
science which owes much to English and Dutch malaria specialists 
in the Far East, like Swellcngrcbel and Rodcnwaldt. Of course the 
preventive use of quinine, the interruption of contact between man 
and anopheles by means of mosquito nets and finely meshed wire 
screens are alwais helpful measures. Night work on the placer 
washings is forbidden; the workers must be collected in camp or 
village between sunset and sunrise; and recruits are placed under 
observation so as to avoid infecting healthy workers. Bui the 
destruction of the inscct-carricr demands special measures for every 
marshy area and every threatened town, if the * malaiia chain' is to 
be broken and the pathogenic complex of nian-mosquit{>*hematozoa 
separated.^ An improvement in the health of temporary placer 
workings requires at least that a film of oil should be placed on water- 
surfaces around the camp to a radius of half a mile, which is the 
longest distance the great majority of species can travel. In permanent 
settlements the drainage must be arranged sO' as to get rid of places 
where eggs are laid by doing away with all natural pools of water. 
This is achieved by constructing open canals, underground drains, 
and masonry conduits w'hose course and gradient arc carefully 
studied. In 1930 there were 150 miles of drains for the protistion 
of Kuala Lumpur. Gemas, a big railway junction iu the interior of 
the State of Johorc and a bolbod of very dangerous malaria, was 
made quite healthy by 1923* Many other eases might be quoted; 
for instance, the success at Sibolga on the west coast of Sumatra, 
where the district had become quite units habitable. Thanks mainly 
to the struggle against malaria the general death-rate on the planta¬ 
tions of the Senembah Company in Sumatm fell from 60-2 per 
mil. in 1897 to 9-1 per mil. in 1908. The work is entirely controEed 
by doctors. 

Research has been cosUy,^ but is a saving in the end. An 
enormous amount remains to be done to cUminate malaria from 

1 Nicuwenliuis in Schriiefce (2D), pp, ) 1-lS. 

a HonK (238). 

J In 1930 a iumoflheowleriif 1 00,000 Straits dollare MS jpeni on tbc struggle 
maSar iii in Jkod Lmnpur. 
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•iinong the native population. But the results achieved in the Malay 
lands form one of the chief triumphs of the European colonial 
systems. Malaria is now known to be avoidable. 

Since the end of the I9ih century, attention has been directed to 
the physiology and diet of the natives. Eykman’s researches in the 
Wdtevreden laboiatoty between 1887 and 1895 are considieTed to be 
among the most successful. Then there were those of Grijns, 
Teding van Berkhout, and Radsma de Jansen. It is recognised that 
beriberi, which was parucularly widespread among plantation 
coolies and workers in big towns is caused by eating polished rice, 
that is, rice from which the outer skin has been removed by milling. 
On European concerns the remedy was simple. On the plantations 
of the Senembah Company the death-rate from beriberi fell from 
70’7 in 1897 to 31 in 1910 when rice was once more eaten unpolbhed. 
The discovery helped to emphasise the part played by vitamins in 
the diet—part loudly proclaimed nowadays, but till then very 
slightly known—and led after careful research to an accurate 
recognition of the inadequacy of the food eaten by narives. 

The essentia] aim, not yet achieved. Is to detemme the ideal 
proportions—different from those in the temperate belt—of pro¬ 
teins, fats, carbo-hydrates, vitamins, and salte of various kinds 
needed in a tropical diet;* to discover how far it differs from the 
existing proportions and to find a way of reducing the d^ercnces. 
Research into this matter is entrusted today to special institutes. 
Recent study has shown that an increase in household expenditure 
does not necessarily lead to an improvement in the diet. The profit 
derived by the native from export crops is not always sensibly used; 
and the increasing number of small rice-nulls has encouraged the 
eating of polished rice and canned food even in rural dblricts. The 
development of rubber cultivation in Malaya and the western 
portion of Indonesia has often taken place at the expense of food 
crops and kitchen gardens. What most often upsets the balance of 
the uaUve diet is the lack of nitrogenous foods like fish, meat, eggs, 
and fresh vegetables 
1 Jansen 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 

As has often happened in European colonics^ the preaching of Uie 
ChristiBn Gospel went hand in hand with the conquest and exploita¬ 
tion of the Malay lands. But the ntethod of spr^ding the Gospel 
and the consequences arising from it have differed greatly according 
10 the system of the various conquering nations and the Epiritual 
soil presented for the new seed. 

Here, as in America and vnth rather similar methods^ Christiaoily 
was first Introduced by the Portuguese and Spaniards. It is unfair to 
speak of a kind of organised, systematio collusioo betwKn priests 
and traders. On the other hani it is not difficult to find Lnsiaoces 
of secret or overt opposition between ecclesiastical and lay policies. 
But obviously, ideas are spread at the same time os goods and the 
same ship often brings the monk and the trader. When one of them 
precedes the other, it is not usually by much, and they soon catch up 
each other. They have the same origin, language, and civilisation 
to ntart them out from the native inhabitants. Their aims are not 
identical, but yet the gloiy of Christ must be asserted in this world 
and, whilst the soldier or trader iu times past naturally tended to 
confuse that glory with the success of his arms or the profit from his 
imde, the priest was often obliged to use the secular ami in support 
of his proselytising or in defence of his threatened foundadons* 
One of (he conquistadors in the Philippines in the ardour of Ids 
propaganda sw^ore by Christ that there was more gold in Luzon 
than iron in Viscaya. The missionary is not merely a man who 
prays and preaches^ but, even more than the priest in our own rural 
districts and suburbs, he depends on a very strong sense of the 
practical for the success of his cause in a healbeu land. To mainiaiu 
and develop their spiritual work, the monks developed the land and 
even took p^rt in Local trade.^ Malacca aud Macao w^erc episcopal 
as well as great commercial cities in the time of Portuguese 
dominadotu 

The differeoce between the spread of Christianity in the Philippines 
aud the rest of the Malay world is a matter of great interest. In the 
Philippines most of the population belong to the Roman Catholic 
Churchbut elsewhere Christians form a small minority^ numbering 
about 2 mUiion iu more than 65 million natives. 

1 Qn the subject of coclcsiaslicaE tfadme h* ^ East, ste i 

c&airowrse eutrf mtjsiermair^j d Siam au J 7^ Paris, 19^3, LdItoU. 
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The explanation sometimes advanced is that the tempcramciits of 
the colonLsing peoples were different and that the enthusiastic 
missionary spirit of the Iberians was in contrast with the tolerance nr 
even in dif ference of thc Dutch. The chief reason, however* seems 
to be the resistance to conversion made by the natives in the two 
areas. The boundary of the Christian region* which does not in¬ 
clude all thc Philippines, the Sulu Islands and even Mindanao being 
excluded, is convincing evidence that Christianity has found great 
difTicuity in securing a footing among people already set fast in Islam. 
This religion arose in wesicm Asia later than Christianity* but 
reached the East Indies earlier. At thc beginning of the l(5th century 
it had already established one of its citadels in the southern 
Philippines. 

From their arrival, however* the Portnguese undertook thc con¬ 
version of the natives. Like the Spaniards they declared that the 
spread of the fe catSlka was the whole object of colonisation. 
Their chain of outposts* which were qnickly set up from the Indian 
Ocean to the shores of Southeast Asia, were relay statiotts for trade 
and at the same time missionary centres. The pioneers of the new 
Faith started mainly from Goa and Macao. The Moluccas attracted 
both monks and traders. Roman Catholic missionaries landed 
from the first Portuguese ships to reach Temate and Amboina in 
1511. St. Francis Xavier* formerly a Navarrese gentleman, arrived 
at Tcmatc in 1546. The new Faith spread very fast At the end of 
the 16th century the Gospel was preached not only m the ptedous 
Spice Islands, but also on the shores of Sumatra, ^meo* Java, and 
Celebes. It is difficult to be exact about the number of converts 
and thc depth of the spiritual change. The figure of 60*000 
Christians in Temate at the tune of the expulsion of the Portuguese 
seems excessive and the conversion appears to have been superficial- 
The missionaries organised full dress ceremonies which delisted the 
natives* whO| after a few concise explanations of dogma, were 
baptised e/t masse. It was only after this that the rudiments of the 
catechism were taught. Consequently* when the Portuguese empire 
in the East Indies declined* Islam quickly resumed its hold. 

Things went differently in the PtdlippineSj where Spain halted the 
advance of Islam* which on its other Bank she had expelled from 
thc Iberian peninsula.^ How^ever, the priests who landed after the 
conquest of the islands by Legaspi did not come directly from Spain* 
but from Mexico. The conversion of the PhUippInes was closely 
allied with the conversion of Mexico. It was part of that extra¬ 
ordinary achieveinent which bears witness to the expansive force of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Spain in the 16th ceuttiry. When 

1 R Bernard (24S>. 
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Mexico was io a great extent converted, the Philippines looked like 
a splendid advanced base for the conquest of the rest of the East 
Indies, Japan, China, and Indo-ChLna. The Jesuit Alonso SAnche^ 
declared that they ’seem to be as it were a seed of the Gospel in the 

midst of this new world_like a fortress and a garrison placed 

there by God for the good of dr. But Philip 11 did not agree to 
the plan for an expedition to ChinEi, which was laid before him by 
the priests not only as a profitable Wsiness, but also as a crusade. 
In Japan the Spaniards" l£isk of spreading the Gospel was brought tip 
short by the decree issued first by Hideyoshi in 1587 and ^newed by 
Ycyasu in 1614 for the expulsion of Christian tnisstonaries. Thus, 
tbe end of the I6lh century marked the zenith of Iberian expansion, 
Spain, who had conquered Portugal and ruled most of America, 
was the dominant power in the Philippines, MotuccaSt Formosa, 
Malacca, and India and was negotiating with the sovereigns of 
Cambodia, Japan, and China- The control of the Far Eastern 
territories based on Manila, which became the residence of the 
Governor of the Philippines and was, with Macao, the chief centre 
of Roman Catholic missions in the Far East. As late as the 19^ 
century the bishops of Cochin China used to be consecrated in 
Manila, which had been made the seat of an archbishop by Clement 
Vill in 1595.1 

The political decline of Spain dimmed the religious splendour of 
the Philippines. Nevertheless, owing to the large number of con¬ 
verts in them, the islands wttt destined to remain the chief stronghold 
of Roman Catholicism in the Far East. As in Spanish America.® 
this astonishing missionaiy achievement was due to the mcndicBLDt 
orders—Franciscans, AugusiinianSp and Dominicans—far more 
than to the regular clergy. The friars were often the first to penetrate 
into the remotest districts, where they settled without thought of 
returning home and quite soon became the real rulers. A very great 
deal of conversion was accomplished during the forty years following 
Legaspi's arrival. As in Mexico, so in the Philippines two tendencies 
appeared among the missionaries^ Some were inclined to build the 
new Faith on the fragment of truth contained in the pagan soul; 
others wished to make a clean sweep and br^k away entirely from 
tbe old superstitions. Yet it seems that at first they were not very 
exacting and, like the Portuguese, often performed coUecUve 
baptisms by sprinkling a crowd. But here the continuity and 
progressive expansion of the Spanish occupation could not but help 
the Roman Catholic missions. 

The missionaries skilfully made use of the native taste for drama 
and music. The priests taught them to sing in their own language 
1 MallAT <I77). [. P. J65. ^ Ricard (Z4?J. 
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the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, ^ is and Crido.md, 
during Lent, the Passion, They even gave a Christian character to 
their dances. They instituted splendid cwemonies and pro^sions 
which included pasox^ and in which the crowd tonng randies and 
banners walked under floral arches to the sound of f^anfaiB. The 
churches were doubtless sometimes built on the sues of former 
sanctuaries. The old beliefs themselves were not tooted out. but 
merely covered up skilfully with Christian d«trine; and th^ oHm 
show through still. There is no doubt that this local form of Roman 
Catholicism is even now encumbered with superstition and that it 
has not put an end to the practice of sympathetic magic, preery, an 
the fear of phantoms and ghosts.* It is still steeped m an 
sphere of animism, and offering? of fruit, rice, and_meal are ra^c to 
the spirits of the departed which are hidden in the foliage of tall lont.- 
trees on the slope,s of certain mountains. The same 
of many other countries which had been converted to Chnsli^^ 
far earlier, and it is nol enou^ to warrant the statement that the 
work has been a failure. Roman Catholicism to made a mark on 
the people of the Philippines which will certainly last for a very 

Various judgments have been passed on the si^ial and 
effects of this missionary work. Here as clsew’hcre_ the 
Church tried to undertake the govcmmetit not only of the soul, but 
also of the country itself and to organise a theocracy. To achieve 
this the Church wished to keep its members as much as p^iblc 
free’from cKtermil contact. Hence, it was largely i^ponsible for the 
long isolation of the PhiUppincs. their late development, and the 

obsolete form of their economic system. , 

Yet the Roman Catholic Church has been an undoubted source of 
benefil. The priest, or padre, founded villages round the churches 
and Eovemed ihem, dispensing justice, building hospitals and 
schools, introducing many new crops, like maoc, cocoa, and 
probably the sweet potato, and developing mdigo and sugarcane. 
She latter having previously been used by the natives merely for 
seasoning food or providing juice which they drank warm when il! _ 
The priest also taught the use of stone and lime and ihe method of 
making bricks, and he superi mended the construcUon of dykes smd 
irrigation works. He has been accused of ennehmg himself at the 
ociKnsc of his parishioners and of keeping them stnetlym apron 
Strings. But he also protected ihera from the oppression of the civil 

1 Tbepoio was a dnunaik skclch, Cp. Mallal's description of fesd^ls in 

PhiHppii^in ilK I9ih ™ “iTsiS ^ 

Meatico. «* HumholJt {195), I. p- 373; RUMid (2H7). pp. 203. 213. 2IB. 
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power and the enterprise of imscnipulam adventurers and greedy 
speculators. More than one reliable observer in the 19t1i century 
right up to the end of Spanish rule agrees in recognising in the 
Filipinos an appearance of qukt happiness, well-being, and comfort 
which is not often found elsewhere in the East Indies or the tropical 
mainland of Asia. Many priests ruined their health by their long 
and in many cases permanent cjdic among the natives. About I MO 
Mallat, the French doctor, noticed many cases of neu(asthenia and 
madness among them.’ 

The bloody religious rivalries which occurred in Europe in the 
I6th and 17th centuries had their echo in the Far East on the arrival 
of the English and Dutch. When Drake was leading round the 
world England's budding maiilime power and his hatred of popery, 
he touched at Temate in 1577. The Dutch, who were carrying on 
a life^nd-dcath struggle in the Netherlands against Spain and the 
Roman Catholic Church, made the Portuguese garrison at Amboina 
capitulate in 1604 and at once had the cross removed. Th«^ 
captured many Portuguese and Spanish ships, frequently held up the 
local oversea trade, and at the same time interfered with the voyages 
of Roman Catholic missionaries from western Europe to the East 
Indies. Hence the voyages, which were also delayed by bad weather, 
sometimes lasted two or three years. The capture of Malacca in 1641 
Cut the route between Goa and Macao, the two great citadels of the 
Portuguese Church in the East, Father Alexander of ^odes, who 
was bom in Avignon and became the most famous missionary to the 
Annamites, took three and a half years to travel from Mi^ao to 
Rome. As he passed through Malacca in 1646, be complained of 
hearing the former Roman Catholk bells 'ringing for the detestable 
practices of the heretics' and preachers ‘uttering a thousand blas¬ 
phemies against the Vir^n and Saints'.^ 

However, though the Dutch East India Company declared the 
safeguarding of the Christian Faith and the conversion of the 
heathen to be the main motives of its activities, it gave free scope to 
Islam and often used it for political ends. At the end of the I7th 
century Tavernier wrote* tlmt the Company ‘loved saving mon^ 
better than saving souls... that it aimed only at mcreasing the 
talent of Mammon and not that of the Saviour’; and he was indig¬ 
nant at seeing the ladies in Batavia chewing betel even in church and 
always having their mouths full of liquid red, as if someone^ had 
smashed their teeth. Of course, Tavernier is under strong suspicion 

t MalUt (177), t. p. 3<8. . . . , „ ■ 

2 H_ OuippcolK: MQfTV missions fTIndoMnt an 17* vdl. I, PflnSp 
1943. p. 64. 

^ TavemMr (]l)i Jilp pp. 261-63. 
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of prejudice ag^mist the DLtch; but certaiu it is tbal their attempts at 
sprtadiiig the Gospel were far from attaining the results reached by 
the Spaniards in the Philippines or even by the Portuguese whom 
they replaced in the soutliern East Indies, The Company s efforts at 
making the Chtirch in the Indies subservient to its interests sl^ed 
missiotiary activity. Waliens Seminary^ which was founded at 
Leiden in 1623 to train ministers* was suppressed ten years later. 
A fairly Large number of parishes were created in the I7th and 13th 
cenluries in Duich (crritory. But at the dmufall of the Company 
in 1795 there were no more than five miiusiers, and ihcsc were 
without curates to visit the sick. 

The Dutch Missionary Society {Nederlimdsck Z^ttaening Cittoot- 
scilvr/)') was founded in 1797 under the mfiuence of German Pietism 
and Endish Methodism and of the Moravian Brethren, a com¬ 
munity of which had established itself at Zeist in the Netherlands. 
In 1820 a royal decree united all the I^oicsiant Churches Jtt 
Dutch East Indies under a single authority, the oommbsion called 
the Hague or Indies Commission.' From 1850 onwards a successful 
missionary effort accompanied, or even preceded, the occujHUoa of 
the Outer Provinces, It was led mainly by Dutchmen, but also 
consisted of Germans, Swiss. Englishmen, and Amcritans, These 
were ail Protestants, The first Roman Catholic missionaries landed 
in Batavia in 1808 during the governorship of Dsndols. The first 
station occupied by them on Dutch territory outsiite Java was at 
Padang (1834). Monks began to arrive in 1355. Jesuits m 1859, and 
other Orders followed. Protestant converts are s^ 

□umcious, their most compact communities being in ^ 
country (where Rhcnane missions have been most active since 1861). 
Minahassa, Amboina, and Timor, Members of the Rornan 
Catholic Church form about one-fourth of the ChnsUans m Indo¬ 
nesia. More than half of them are in the Lesser Sunda Islands, 
especially Flores, where the Steijl Congregation of Divme Word 
has its field of work. It is not surprising that Chnsttan missions 
should have won mosl of their success among the non-Muslim popu¬ 
lation . A few converts have been won over from Islam; but these are 
exceptional and arc nearly alt progressive natives in Javanese towm. 

Thc total number of Christians is about two million, or slightly 
more 3 per cent, of the popubtion of Indonesia. Until leceo tly 
the control of the parishes everywhere ^ain^ with the Europe^s, 
but yet Indonesian ministers were increasing m number. Ine 
various Protestant sects in Indonesia tended to unite to form a kind 


1 Besides ihis, a Missions’ Consulate was esiaWisbed ai Batavia 
npresent Ptotesiani missions with Uw Govenunent or the Dutch Easl Indte*. 

2 Boiisquici p. 
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of religiolis federation and to strengthen their mdependedoe of the 
European religious bodies which had created them. 

The champions of the propagation of the Gospel have reproached 
the Dutch Colonial GovcfiJincnt with its mistrust, or at any rate 
indiderence, towards missionary work. In truth, though the 
Government has usually recognised publicly the charitable work of 
the missions, it has carefully restricted and kept a watch on them for 
political reasons, and in particular to avoid Muslim reactions. AU 
missionaries had by article 177 of the Constiiulional Law^ of^ the 
Dutch East Indies to be provided with a special entry pcrail given 
by or in the name of the Governor-General, and each mission had 

a clearly defined held. ^ , 

In Malaya Government control is limited to givuig advice Oiot 
necessarily taken) to missionary bodi» if their activities would 
provoke resentment among the inhabitants of the Malay States, 
where Islam is recognised as the established religion and where the 
Christian Churches have attracted only a small number of Malays, 
Chinese, and Indians,* 

In the Philippines the Americas occupation Ca piece « evangehcal 
work*, as a recent American critic ironically temtt it) has con* 
sidcrably weakened the political power and wealth of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but not its hold on the people's hearts. The 
monks and friars have lost the considerable power which they had 
acquired. By agreement with the Holy See most of the Church 
lands were sold to the tenants. In 1898 there were more than 1000 
Spanish monks in the islands, but at the end of 1903 there were no 
more than 246.^ American Roman Cathohe missions have often 
taken their place; but the Spanish touch in Filipino Roman Catho¬ 
licism will be hard to remove in spite of the formation of an 
Independent National Church by Bishop Aglipay, the rival of 
Quez6n at the first Commonwealth election. Converts to this 
national church have been secured chiefly among the llocan people. 
The American Government also sent as many Roman Cathohe 
officials as possible to the islands. Protestant missionaries, most of 
whom belong to the Episcopal Church, work chiefly among the 
hilt-folk of the interior/ 

t Shire 1942 this actkle has not been in foire and there has been complete 
freedom of reliaion. • 

i There are B5V(X» ttomim Catholics, of whom 40 per cent, are Cbiccsc. 
s At the time of tbc Amefkan conquest the lower elersy were recnuiw 
exclusively. Of nearly so. from arnong haif-casies or natives; and they generally 

backed AguiniildD*s revolt, ^ lo 

♦ In 1949 there were in the Pbilippina 330,000 Proicstaols bclongai* to 19 
diflerent denominations, roost of which had Joined the United Chureh. Roman 
Catholics formed 37 per cent, of the total populaiinn of the islands. 
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EDUCATION 

Up to the I9th century the Christian missionaries, whose calling 
made them amuotis to form the mind, weie the only Europeans to 
undertake the education of the native inhabitants. Lay teaclung 
began in the Straits Settlements and Indonesia about the tniddie of 
the century, but in the Philippines not until the end of that ponod. 
Before 1941 State education had become the ™le everywhere. 
However, besides the offimal schools there existed private institutioiis 
W'hich were usually controlled and subsidised by the Colonial 
Governments, the control being stricter in Indonesia than in British 
or American tcttitorics. Most of the schools belonged to Protestant 
or Roman Catholic missions, whOst others were Muslim, Giinese, 
or, in Malaya. Tamil schools which were almost wholly mamtained 

by oompanies owning plantations. - ^ v 

Education of the local people raised very serious questto^ for the 
Colonial Governments.^ To what standard should it be limited or 
raised? In what language should the teaching be earned on, the 
vernacular or the bnguage of the occupying pow er? What shoiild 
the youth of the country be taught, and what was to be the academic 
programme? These were the three questions most commonly 
discussed, questions that have been answered m different ways 
according to time and place. The education system abo reflected 
the temperaments of the different colonising nations. They ex¬ 
hibited the prudence and meticulous conscientiousness of the Dutch, 
the Englishman’s tendency to leave things alone, trusring to economic 
developments to take care of them, and the enthusiastic and rather 
simple faith of the American in the value of his ide^ and the 
efficacy of his methods in quickly malang the Filipinos fit for sclf- 

govemment. , . 

When Europeans first landed, the people in the Malay lands were 
not all illiterate. The infusion of Hindu culture had pennitted the 
development here and there of a not valueless literature in prose 
and verse. The texts, written in Hindu script on palm or buiana 
leaves, were kept at the courts, but were also read, remted, and 
sung in the villages during the periodical gatherings, In Java ^d 
Bali especially, the guru was an honoured member of society, being 

• In Malaya more than half the Chinese schools wti* managed by ChioeM 
committees without State subsidy. 

aw>udhafli(248), ^ 
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both priest and teacher. But he could hardly have ^vcn mote than 
religious iRStroctioTi. Lalam itself does not seem to have extended 
Its pro^ramine beyood a riecitatlon of the Kofsn in Arabic, until 
it was spurred on by the competitioD of European schools. 

The education given by European jnissionarics was for a long time 
denorninaiional a)sp+ In its orders to the Govemor-^enend in 1617 
the Dutch East India Company instructed hm to establish good 
schools everywhere * in order to instU the Christian religion . The 
catechumens and converts were to be allowed to read some of the 
Scriptures, the Ten Commandments, and prayers, and to sing psalms 
uod canticles. To this they sometimes added the rudiments of 

arithmetic.^ , 

This stage was left behind in Java and the Straits SetUcincTits 

before the middle of the 19th century in the hrst State schools. The 
Colonial Goveraments wanted at first to train junior clerks and book¬ 
keepers for their work and assistants to help European officials in a 
task that was growing more and more compleXn took 

care to train some of the chiefs for their new obligations and re¬ 
cruited from among them the high native functionaries, like the 
‘residents* and the wedon^s in Java. With the rise of liberal ideas^ 
the education of the masses was proclaimed—especially in the 
metropolitan counlry~tt> be a moral obliption and an ^sential 
duty of a colonial power.^ The applicatjon of ihc principle was 
diSicidt; indeedi very onerous. Though Dscndels^ that Mapoleon of 
ihc East Indies, had recommended the esUbUshment of schools m 
the residencies, there were only five of these in Java in IS51. But in 
1S65 there were 5S. Their teachers were now paid from Colonial 
funds* and the schools formed part of £m ediKaiion ^tem whose 
establishment bad been decreed by the famous Statute General of 
JS54. Yet the schools were still used merely for the purpose of 
preparing young Indonesians of the upper and middle classes 
for official duties; and it was only at the beginning of the 20th century 
that popular education made rapid progress and spread from Java 
to the Outer Provinces and from the Straits Setilements to the 

FederatHsd and Uofederaled States, . t, i 

In the Philippmes the standard of education in Spanish schoals 
rose slighUy during the second half of the I9ih wntury. The arrival 
of the Americans entailed a complete recasting of the aims and 
methods of education, for the new occupying power believed in a 
rapid diffusion of educatiem among the masses. In 1901 a ihousai^ 
American teachers landed and were posted throughout the islands 

1 About te40 MaEat wrote dm d. P- ^ ^ 

itad and write, for primaiy KhooU were irmintaiDWt ewiywhef* the p^s. 

The siatfiment would seem exag^Tmted- ^ ChiMllcj'-Bcrt f p. .. , 
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with adminbtrative iticdioa) duties added to their educaUooaJ 
tasks. Popular msttuction consisted of reading and wridog in a 
local tongue (usually in Roman characters), the rudiments of 
arithmetic, and easy object lessons. The aim was to combat 
ihitcracyi to give a little knowledge of hygiepic habits and practices 
which would improve rural life, and to pick out the best pupils for 
some fpitber education. 

The statistics arc incomplete and often difficult to compare^ but 
nevertheless it is possible to find a few interesting figures on which 
to make relevant comments. First, the schools were stiU far from 
being able to take all the children. In ipdoncsia^ where the popula¬ 
tion esceedaj 60,000,000 in 1936-37, the priiimry schools were 
attended more or less regularly by about 2,000,000 children, lienee 
it may be concluded that only 40 per cent, of the childtcp between 
the ages of 6 and 9 were registered pupils. > Besides, the percentage 
differed greatly according to district, being moderate in Java, 
relatively high in the Minangkabau country and the northern half of 
Celebes, and relatively low in the south of Celebes and m Borneo.^ 
Sn Malaya the Malay Vernacular Schcob {primary schools meant 
for Malay children) had in 1937 an averuge of 118^000 pupils out of 
a total Maby populaiioo of more than 2,000,000. 

Thus, it is certain that on the eve of the war in 1941 a brge 
number of children were still without even the rudimeDts of educa¬ 
tion. But the progress made should be recognised, for in Indonesia 
the primary schoob had had only 100,000 pupils at the end of last 
century. Many obstacles delayed the bnprovement of popular 
education: a shortage of teachers, of tOAi-books adapted to the 
region, and of suitable buildings; the multiplicity of local dialects 
and racial groups; and a lack of understanding in many parents, 
who preferred to keep their children at home for simpb jobs like 
watching cattle or collecting wood Of grass. Furthermore, the dis¬ 
proportion of the sexes was very great in school attendance and 
lessened but slowly. There were five boys to every girl in Indonesian 
schoob and about eight boys to every girl in Malayan schoob.^ 

s Di:a(tjadiEiLn^l (2463, p, 65. This official perceaiate wems to be loo hi^. 
And Ml is probably auothcf cxoascraiien to stale that the praporti^ of pupils 
was four tunes as gfeat in the PhUippiucs as In Inilooesia, (Launslon Sh^: 
/iir Easfrrn Survey^ Fcb. 27, 1946.) ^ Atlas (13), sheet 9. 

^ TfatTt fin-ang iat dlfficullks. Of couTsc, LQ JniiotiCsia popular 

education was not wholly free. Yet ihc taxes paid by ramilraji or big landowwv 
In the disukt or kvied on mdrkel lolii suIRced oiJy for die building and malalc- 
nance of schoob as welt as for the cuncnt it^juisflcs. Salarks wen: paid and 
funuture bought out of subsidies from the Culouial Ooverimteiit. The grant for 
education ^'a.ried according to ihc economic lilualion. (DJi^djndimiigrat 
(246J. pl9.) 
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For all these re^ns it cannot be surprising that ilic percentage nf 
illiterates should still be high. The deftnition of the term * iUttcrate', 
on which the statistics depend, is however not always the same. 
Thus, the census in Indonesia in 1930 showed that d‘5 per cent, of 
the native population could read and write. But the figure included 
only those who could read and write the officially recognised alpha¬ 
bet, which is almost always the Latin alphabet. Now, many 
natives are familiar with other alphabets; for example, in western 
Java and Madura the Arabic alphabet is used, since the religious 
texts are written in it. Among the illileraies women were far more 
numerous than men. For some years vigorous efforts had been 
made to lessen the number, and for this purpose the number of 
village libraries had been increased. The cBIcacy of the measures 
taken was proved by the increase In the number of readers, of letters 
sent through the post, and of newspapers printed.’ 

Above the primary education, secondary and even higher standards 
were reached by schools in Malay lands, but such mstitutlons con¬ 
tained a relatively small proportion of the pupils. They were 
distinguished from primary schools not only by the age of the 
students and the level of attainment, as is the case in the metro¬ 
politan countries, but as a rule also by the language which served as 
a medium for instmctlon. 

The problem of the language to be used as a medium is one of the 
most difficult that face Colonial education. It does not exist for the 
children of the Europeans, who are taught in their mother tongue 
and receive an education which is modelled on the curricula in the 
homeland and w'ill prepare them for the same examinations. But 
what language should be used for the native inhabitants who form 
the great bulk of school children? Shall it be their mother tongue, 
a language commonly used in business matters, or the language of 
the metropolitan country? The native tongues are many, but they 
are often unsuitable for expressing abstract or scientific ideas and 
their use would greatly complicate education. In Java alone, 
where standardisation is reUiivcly advanced, three distinct langua^ 
are spoken: Sundanese, Javanese, and Madurese. In the Philip¬ 
pines there arc 37 languages, the most widespread being Sebuan and 
Tagdlog. But neither of these b spoken by more than onc-llfth of 
the native peoples of the group.^ 

There is, however, one language which is very widespread and in 

1 In 1918 ibt mimber of pci^om above the a|te of 10 wbo could read and write 
was estimate at 48 per ctm, of the popuklion of the Phltippiiies. 

2 The ftvDst hii^ly developed native Itice TagiiJoR or are 

often djfTiciiJt Tor the Euiopean to Jeam on accoimt of their pronundaiuia and 
also tbc shades of ft«nini( they convey accoriiiii£ to the social bierardhy. 
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common us^ c^tcept in the Philippines, in commercial imnsaccions 
between people of different race. This is Malay; not Li leniry Malay, 
which is difficult to leam^ bni a simpItGed and pKspular form w'iih an 
elementary syntax and impoverished vocabnlajy which nevertheless 
cotimins along with native words terms bonowed from outsiders 
who visit the coasts. The Europeans themselves learn it easily. 
But though it is adequate for the business of everyday it is lU 
adapted to the teaching of history, physical and natural sciences, 
cihics, or phflosophy. 

As for the language of the metropolitan country, its spread may 
seem to have been not only a convenience, but also a contribution to 
the gloiy of the Imperial nation. Furthermore, it seemed to make 
association between the Europeans and the local races easier and to 
allow the latter to rise at once on to a higher plane of civQisatJon. 
But it was painfully acquired. CbUdien in elementary schools—the 
very great majority of school children—retained it only as 3 distoTted 
pidgin tonguo and found it of no use when after two or three years 
at school they went back to their rural surroundings. Their brief 
efforts would have been belter devoted, it seemed, to acquiring 
practical knowledge in a tongue which was familiar or easily learnt 
rather than to learning a few words in a foreign language. 

This problem of Language has not been unifoEttily and hnally 
solved. It may be said that until reocittly the iiietropolitan countries 
had made scarcely any effort to spread their own languages. Thi$ 
restraint was not due to disinterested motives alone. Other reasons, 
not stated at aU or else m veiled terms, were added to the arguments 
mentioned above. The monks in the Philippines not only saw' no 
use in teaching the native inhabitants Spanish^ but they also regarded 
ignorance of the language as the best guarantee of their power over 
the FiOpinos, because the European officials, soldiers, and traders 
seldom knew the local dialects- In fact, at the end of the I9th 
century there were only a smalls select number—mostly mesrhos —of 
ilustrados in the islands who knew Spanish. A curious popular 
Literature had grown up, w^hich was a transplantation into local 
dialects of the poetic fashions of the Middle Ages in Speia and 
consisied of corrid&s, n&iennst and, above all* poems on the Passion. 

For a Jong time the Dutch had the same reluctance to spread their 
language. They said they did not wish to inffict noedless trouble on 
the native, but they also wanted to keep him on a different plane 
from the European and to save him from hoping to secure appoint¬ 
ments which could or should not be offered hTm .t It is significaat 
that Portuguese should have conliuued to be spoken in Batavia up 
to the beginning of the 19th century. Dutch expansion spread the 
I ChaiUey-Bcrt (J33), pp, 13^, 242; Bouiqujct (ZSU), pp. 124 

M.I.B.K—26 
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Malay language miher thm that of the meiropolitan conairy. 
Malay had had to be adopted quite early by Protestant ministers Jn 
the Moluccas so as to oust Portugtieso Catholicism more quickly. 
For coavenience* sake it had alio become the official language.^ 

The Amencans are the only ones who had made teaching general 
in the metropoUtan tongue. Being a young nation inexperienced in 
colonial admmtstratioiip Ihey had perhaps been moved by a generous 
to stimulale the cultural advance of the natives^ but they had 
also been infiueitocd by the desire to eradicate Spanbh. English 
had spread very quickly in the Philippines, for in about 1925 it was 
eslimated that a jmllion native mhabitonts spoke this language. 
But most of them still spoke only an ill pronounced, corrupt form 
which has been termed 'bamtoo En^sh'.^ Spanish kept its 
popularity with the average Filipino and was used as well as English 
in the law courts. But Tag^log has been proclaimed the national 
tongue; and even in the lobbies and halls of die University of Manila 
students converse in TagSlog as often as in English or Spanish.^ 

In 1930, after three hundred years of Dutch rule in Java there 
were barely 140,000 natives in the Island who could write the Dutch 
language. In the rest of Indonesia the number did not amount to 
200,000^ fewer than 50,000 being women. In the primary schools 
the teaching was done almost wholly in Malay or^ less often, the 
local dialect. Up to 1941 in the higher standards the use of Dutch 
increased progressively until in secondary and higher grades it was 
almost exclusively used* Speakers in the Volksroad might express 
themselves in either Dutch or Javanesep a variant of Malay. In the 
towns both natives and Ghioesc seenned to use "pidgin English’ 
nearly as often as Dutch when dealing with Europeans. Many 
educated natives, like the Reformists of the West Coast Province 
of Sumatra, spoke Engiish also. Naturally this^ the Language of 
business^ prevailed in the Malay peninsulap where its spread was 
encouraged by the great racial mixture and the modest port played 
by the Malays in the economic life of the country. Yet, in spite of 
some hesitation on the part of the Colonial Government, Malay had 
become the medium in native primary cdueationH 
The choice of language was clearly bound up with the educational 
programmes. The wider and more complex these became, the more 
the shortcomings of the native tongues were felt and the greater 
became the advantage of the Western language. 

If often happened that at first these programmes were modelled 

1 Drcwcs in Schr^ke <20J, pp. 140 ff. 
iRwsevisltiL^I), p. 193. 

3 On ihc siiuaikm of native loiifluases in ]93iS m tbe PtkiUppins^ see BartlrtiX 
IntcrestipK jutide (244). 
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on those in the metropotitan oovntp'- The aim, in fact, was to train 
native assistants quickly for admmistrative posts. The European 
teachers had no si^ial training and but tittle knowledge of the new 
countiy, the physical world about them, or the pupib whom they 
were appointed to teach. As there were no books in common use, 
these were also imported from the meiropoliian country. Between 
1901 and 1910 children in the Philippine schools were issued with 
books used in New England and showing a farmhouse with its roof 
covered with snowj 

The need for adaptation was soon recognised, but Uic process of 
adaptation was slow and difficult. Yet by 1941, progress had gone 
fairly far nearly everywhere and bore witness to what had often been 
wonderful and too little kno^vn efforts, to much ingenuity, and a keen 
understanding of native needs. Special text-books had been pre¬ 
pared for the teaching of local geogmphy and history; the object 
lessons related to the tropical environment; and the data of problems 
were taken from the life of the place and indeed from the minor 
transactions in the bazaar. 

Not only were the curricula progressively better adapted to the 
country, but they also paid an increasingly judicious attention to the 
mode of life awaiting the various pupils. The great inajority of 
these would not be at the primary schools for more than three or four 
years. Hence, it was useless to overload their memories with 
sentences learnt by heart and to be either forgotten or become 
material for a vab and distressing parrot-like repetition. So. 
popular education was being more and more identiGcd with the rural 
surroundings. The aim was to make it one of the principal factors 
i D the revival of the peasantry. Theoretical education was restricted 
to what would at once be useful to the child when it went back to its 
family at the age of nine or ten. The schools often had a garden or 
a field b which the child was instructed in the cultivation of new 
plants and in the use of more rational and fruitful methods. With 
the teacher's advice he reared hens, ducks, and pigs. The tiny 
prohts derived from this work were left to the children, and prizes 
were given for the best returns. At the same time the school might 
be turned into a little producers’ and consumers' co-operative, thus 
foreshadowing the ideal village community. The improvement of 
the little rural occupations and crafts was not forgotten. 

However, b 194<Ml only a small mbority^ went beyond this 

1 Romevek (18IX p. IM. 

^ So in 1925 in tbe Philippines %1 per cent, of the pupil* <lid not stay more than 
four yean at school, white in the United Slate* 9t per oeol. stayed more than *{x 
yems. (Roosevelt (lsi), p. 190.) la ]934-37in Indoaesia barely 17,000 naiivcs 
took advantage of the reooad stage of education. 
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popular education. At tills stage there was a transitlan from the 
native to the Western systcm/i The ctirricula afforded common 
treatment, and native children might be seated on the same benches 
as the sons of Europeans* The fact is that the people who were to 
become offidab had to be trained to support the Europeans, to be 
able to live constantly in contact with them, and to follow their 
methods of worlc. The ambition of every native family was to see 
its boys win certificates w^hicb would admit them to these posts. 
Hence, there was great eagerness evciywhere for the Western type of 
education» and the Colonial Governments bad to checlc it owing lo 
the increasing number of unemployed certificated persons^ * white 
collar" natives who were proud of their new knowledge, but were out 
of a jobp restless, and embittered. Efforts were made to divert as 
many of the pupils as possible from official employment, to turn 
their ambition in the direction of agriculture, commerce, or industry, 
and to instil into them mitiative, a sense of duty in the social sphere, 
and a willingness to undertake risks in business matters. Occupa¬ 
tional and technical schools w^ere set up everywhere; but the results 
in 1?41 did not yet correspond to the effort cKpended and the money 
spent. U is difficult to eradicate an age-old opinion which regards 
the legitimate or iilieit income from public office or moneylendlng 
as a sure, con venient, and honourable way of attaining to w^ealth- 

At the apex of the schoLastfc pyramid higher education was stiU 
poorly represen led. In Indonesia it comprised three faciUdes^ law 
and medicine at the universities of Jakmia and Jogyakaita and 
the polytechnic at Bandung, which last was founded by means of 
subscriptions from mdustrial and commercial firms. In 19J6-37 the 
total number of students was 1038, of whom 240 were Europeans, 
529 Indonesians^ and 269 Chinese, Among the Javanese the 
number of girls from aristocratic or wealthy families was increasing. 
The degrees conferred were not yet strictly equivalent to those taken 
i n the Netherlands, so most of the young Dutchmen and a few' of the 
native people used to go to Holland to finish their education. In 
addition^ the Colonial Gavemment was phuming to establish as 
soon as possible (the chief obstacle was financial) a fourth faculty, 
that of arts, which would admit to certain official careers and at the 
same time would train research workers who would 5tudy the 
country, its history, and dvilisatiou. 

The indifference of all but a very few Indonesians to the study of 
local matters is Indeed astonishing When one of them has had a 
oertain amount of education and has had his mind improved by a 
secondary school course, he is more often attracted by the 

X these u^ostieoal sehcck iSc}i^itsehQi£n) Had in munbcT in 

Tndoaeiia not oiUy Tor ibe mum, but aho the Chinese. 
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phiJosophy, literature, and art of the West than by those of his 
own oouatiy. Perhaps this is the outcome of the menial coudilion 
usually known as 'an inferiority complex' and the desire to escape 
from iL Or it may be thai the lodooesian merely avoided studies 
which seldom led to sufficiently well-paid oppointiiients. Things 
were changing before 1941, however, as was shown, for instance, 
by the number of Indonesians who visited the museums and by 
the establishment in Indonesia of ‘wild* schools with natioDalistic 
lendendes,’ 

The enlightenment of the Malay peoples as to their own history, 
origiiis, and spiritual and social evolution will undoubtedly be one 
of the Rories and the best justffication of Western colonial systems. 

The British were probably the first to show sympaihetie and 
well-informed interest in the study of the ordinaiy life of the 
Malays as well as in the highest aspects of their personality. This 
was illustrated particularly in the works of Marsden, Raffies, and 
Crawfurd. The Dutch* entered the field later, but have accom¬ 
plished great things in ethnology, linguistics, history, and archeology. 

The results of their researches hav'o been used here and there in this 
book, though the aim has been to restrict the first two parts to geo¬ 
graphy. There is no question here of presenting an account of this 
scientific work or of mentioning the names of the scholars. But van 
VoUenhoven (1874-1933) and Snouck Hurgronje (1857-1936) 
should be remembered for the enormous influence of their works 
on Dutch colonial policy. The former brought to light genuine 
Indonesian customs, or adais, which were still surviving under a 
covering of borrowings from abroad; the latter keenly studied both 
the peculiarities of Islam among the Malays and the relation to 
Islam in general. These two men evolved principles which formed 
the basis of the administraiive policy in Indonesia at the end of the 
Dutch colonial r^me. 

Among the researches which have thrown light on the ongins and 
forms of civilisation in the East Indies epigraphy has been one of the 
most fruitful in discovering the history of Indian influence. It owes 
much to H. Kern, a Dutchman, and G. Coed^, a Frenchman. But 
the most signiftcant achievemeirts have been ia aicbeoLogy b Java. . 

The Archeological Department was founded only in 1913 as a 
permanent bstituiion which was to extend its activities to the whole 
of [ndonesJa. It has methodically catalogued ruins scattered 
through the islands, restored such bulldbgs as are of great artistic 

I Fumivall (15), p, 576. 

1 Sm Uk Sumy of Dulch science Iq 1950 in Rutteo (19), especially the aiticlea 
by N. J. Krona cn archeolesy, pp. 305-281G. van VotkiihaveD on the pToaress <' 

of legislsttoi] in Rktion to religion and Jocul cusionu, pp, 575-82, 
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iDteresl—whett restoration was possible without risk of error—and 
thus replaced a conTusioii of stones by the most precious remains of 
Javanese history. 

When the past bad thus been dug up by the Europeniis» it became 
no longer a nmttcr of iadifTerenoo to those who were native to the 
country. Some of the minority who had absorbed Western culture 
would like a larger place in school curricula to be given to the study 
of Indo-Javanese antiquities and literature and even of those of 
India, the great spiritual foster-mother of Indonesia. The people 
still t^e a keen interest in the heroes of Indian and MusUm epics, 
and especially Arjuna and Amir Hamzab, both of whom have 
secured a place in Indonesian literature, and books recounting their 
deeds are still the most popular in cheap libraries. On the other 
hand, according to a wcll-inrormed Dutchmao’ in 1910, Indonesian 
literature bad not adopted any typical persooagie from European 
literature, and tianslatioQS and adaptations of Western writings, 
though numerous, stni reached only a very hmited circle. Charlie 
Chapliu and Tom Mix had alone leaUy become popular,^ 

Yet, new tendencies have appeared ia the younger geneiadon. It 
is by no means proved that Western culture cannot be assimilated 
by Malay minds even in its more subtle forms. And it is doubtful 
whether such assimilation would necessitate a complete renunclatioo 
of the traditional sustenance. 

1 Dreviies in SchriekiC (20), p. 1S7. 

2 Young mteUoctuaU in Uie Phnippioes, oevertlKlcss. eagerijr studied tbc works 
Slid speeches of great Acnerkan statesmen like LiocaUu 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Naturally^ educational $y$tei[ns and cumciila were closely related to 
Government poHcyp for they corresponded to one of the most 
ob^ioiLs duties of a metropoUiatk country* vijt* the raising of the 
intellectual level of Uic natives. But the modificatjons they under¬ 
went and the discussions they brought about are tadicaUons of the 
solicitude imposed on the metropolitan countries by Hus task of 
developing the people of the country and enriching their miods* 
Many people thought not without at any rate apparent reason, tlMt 
the emancipation of countries held in tutelage might be hastened by 
these measures. 

Every metropolitan country officially proclaimed the uUmiate aim 
of its colonial system to be the capacity it gives to the natives to 
govern themselves without falling under the domination of another 
foreign power. But there uo agreement as to the time required 
10 fulffi the conditions needed for self-government, and the attain¬ 
ment of autonomy is readily postponed to a distant date or else 
promised to future generations. T^ere was a tendency, it must be 
admitted, to consider it as an ideal; and an ideal, like perfection^ is 
probably an unattainable goal. 

That seemed to be the mental attitude of the Netherlands towards 
Indonesiau alfairs. On the other hand, the Americans appeared 
quite ready to recognise the independence of the Philippines. In 
Malaya the British hold an intermediate view, which was ill-defined 
owing to national opportunism and the demographic con dido □ of 
the Peninsula, where the real natives are overwhelmed by recent 
immigration* For the study of political relations between a metros 
pobtan country and its tropica] * colonies^ and the development of 
those relations^ the Malay countries afford the student a very 
interesting held, only a most inadequate Idea of which can be given 
here. 

In 1940 official denomination revealed the diversity of political 
status. In Malaya there were Crow^n Colonies, which consisted of 
the Straits Settlements ^ and the Federated and Unfederated Malay 

^ The SetUrments i^olDpnscd tfac island of fiingapDre to which -wtre 

Ktbkchcd Christmas IsJaiKl and tf^ Cocos group. Penang Islajid with Provioce 
Wellesley on the maintond oppcriite, and the Dindings. Malacca, and the island 
of Labuan off the north-west coajt of BoriKO. The Dindlngs were hMided 
hade to Perak in \9U. 
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States. The State of Brunei was on the same footing as the last. 
Indonesia comprised * directly admitUstcred terriiDries * and territories 
said to be ^seir-administering’ {Zelbestureride Imidscfmppen) and still 
often called * Native States \ The Philippines then fonned a 
Xoititnonwealth \ 

But what do these terms mean? The reality is far mote complex 
than would seem from this Juridical classification, Hence, aforihtt 
the current distinction between colony' and protectorate cannot 
adequately express the facts and often seems to be purely formal. 

Indonesm. Up to 1941 in Indonesia there were no prolccloiates 
recognised as such in international law. The whole territory wms an 
integral part of the domains of the Netherlands, and the inhabitants 
enjoyed a common citi^nship as subjects of the Dutch CrowTi. 
The "sclTadministering' States were those which kept their native 
rulers owing in many cases to historical circumstances connected 
with Dutch intervention and by virtue of a treaty. There were 269 
in Indonesia as a whok» only four of which were in Java, where they 
formed the weD-known central Principalities, These covered only 
a small portion of the island and coniaLned barely 10 per cent, of its 
total population. All the rest of Java was under 'direct administra¬ 
tion". In the Outer Provinces, on the other hand^ the Native 
Stales covered more than half the area and contained over B,000,000 
personiSt or 47 per cent, of the total population. They varied greatly 
in importance, but none of ihcit^ had a population greater than 
350,000i many of them of less than 20,000, and some only a few- 
hundred persons. There were in Sumatra alone 143 self- 
administering States, 102 of which were in Achin. 

It would be a ntbtnkc to think that the natives were less controlled 
by the central govenimenl in the 'self-administering’ Suites than in 
the others, that traditions still lingered there longer than elsewhere, 
or that the Europeans in them were merely remote and unobtrusive 
protectors. In fact* during the 19th century the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment tended to control the occupied territories more and more 
strictly and directly, and this tendency applied particularly to Java. 
The policies of Dacndels and Raffles started it on those lines, the 
system of forced cultivation necessarily developed it, and the 
temperament of the people and circumstances kept it in operation 
after the spread of progressive ideas. What had been done out of 
self-ioierc$l in order to safeguard monopolies and fill the Treasury 
ms later done for duty^s sakc^ to prevent abuses and exactions by 
the chiefs* and to protect the humble peasant. As was rightly said 
by Chailley-Bert, a dimming observer of condirions in Java at the 
end of last century^ the Dutch declared their preference for a 
proicctorate, hut they used the word in the full sense which it had 
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lost. They proiecied the cative peoples^ but so closely aod with such 
keen and attentive solicitude that llicy prevented them ftom being 
really independent. The individual was certainly better screened 
from injustice and arbitrary treatment^ but the country had not 
beccixie self-administering for all that. The nativCp it has been said^ 
was treated like a child whose governess wtis the Dutch Govemmeiit. 
The hereditary chiefs, who were ol^en nominated by the Colonial 
Goveminent^ became in fact mere officials^ The * Regent" himself 
was given a fixed salary^ but he was usually chosen from the same 
raiolly. In theoiy he was above the Dutch * Resident “ in the 
hierarchy and sat in a higher seat in the council Bui in truth the 
Resident was the real master in the 'Regency* and through his 
agents ensured the execution everywhere of the orders issued by the 
central administration.^ 

Of course, this centralisation whose abuses are obvious and were 
vigorously denounced was relaxed froin 1904 onwards. The exten¬ 
sion of efTectivc Dutch sovereignty over the Outer Provinces into 
new areas which had remained almost untouched by the colonial 
administration permitted the appli<ation of formulas more pliable 
than those in Java, where traces of all the old systems survived. 
Decentralisation seemed favourable not only to good govemment 
and the political education of the people, but abo to the continuance 
of the tutelage of the Netherlands, which was threatened by 
nationaiisde tendencies often linked with Communism. Java itself 
gained from the new spirit. In this island, which was nearly all 
directly administered^ the native Regent had indeed since the be¬ 
ginning of the century often been given wider powers than those he 
had had under adaJ* ff he bad an intelligent Resident and was him¬ 
self loyal and energetic, he could achieve useful aims within the 
framework laid down by the Colonial Government, Some 
Regencies contained a population of more than 500*000 persons, 
others like Baitensorg, Bandung, and Malang as jnany as a miHioa-^ 
In fact, the pow^ers of the Dutch officials seemed less in Java than in 
the Outer Provinces.^ Bali, another directly administered ^land, 
kept its rajaht but though Dutch supervision Urtiited his traditional 
exactions^ it ^so made sincere and effective efforts to safeguard the 
unique appearance of the island and to preserve its peculiar religion 
and social structure. 

On the other hand, the Oosikust of Sumatra was divided into 34 

1 ChailJcy'Bert RP-148 ff. For Uie work of Uw 'conirShtfrj' ai the end 
of ike I9Ui century, set p. 

i In Java «cti of iIm 17 RMidcncies compriseil some three, four, or five 
RegeEKies- 

J EuKT^n (251), pr 44L 
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native States, whose princes formerly reigned despotically over the 
few Malay villages situated on the estuaries and at one time benefited 
by gifts presented by plantation owners, Since, as was said, the 
plantations boomed iremendously, the actions of these princes, 
overwhelmed by debt as they often were, seem ridiculous in the 
light of the upheasitl caused in the country by eaotic methods of 
cultivation and the in Bus of immigrants due to the Concerted 
measures of the ColomaJ Government and the jomt stock companieiy. 
The principalities of Solo (Surakarta) and Jogyakarta roinaiocd 
under theUr native rulers^ tenned susuhwintts or sultans^ as reposi¬ 
tories of Indo-Javanesc culture. But another result of indirect 
adminisiiation had bcou the protraction of the system of exactions 
by the local chiefs for a longer lime here than anyvt-here else in the 
island and also of an arbiLrary and oppressive system on the sugar 
plantadons,^ 

In pmcticcp Jf not in law, it was impossible to draw^ an accurate Ime 
of distinction between directly and indirectly adminisiercd districts 
so far as concerned the limits and effects of Enropcan nctiom In the 
lower grades the methods of adminisiration were very varied, but all 
led up to the offices of the central Government. Yet froin the time 
of van Vollenhoven the whole system was based on the desire to 
maintain and even restore native traditions wherever they did not 
conflict with the main principles of colonial government. The 
difference betw'een directly and indirectly administered districts, it 
should be noted* was stiU further obscured by the almost geneiaJ 
application of the principle of extra'territonality. Outsiders—not 
only Europeajis, but Asiatics too-escaped the local jurisdiction, a 
very important fact in a province like the Oostkust.^ Dutch 
criminal law was in force almost everywhere. A recent observer 
drew the conclusion that there was in fact no protectorate anywhere* 
but merely colonial or European forms of admiiiistration which 
made more or less use of native agents. Dutch officials were pro¬ 
portionately far more numerous in Indonesia than British officials 
in India,^ in spile of the abolition of many of the ^contrSleurs' 
under the ResidcPts^^ There were not only judges and tax-collectors, 
but aho polkemen,, and in fact their powers covered the whole of 
social life, even beyond the text of the ordinances, for the execution 
of Government policy. The functions of these "social enginetrs^ 
continuaLly intervened in native communilies and usually included 
presiding at the frequent meetings {verguderinf^en} of officials with 

i Oq the bad admiautraLlon ot the VonleoJoiidcD about 1900, see CMillcy- 
&en{U3),pp. maud 151 

J Emerson (25J>, p. 404. 

^ t.pr die cdminruco witli BHush latlia in Fumivij] ( I5J, p. 247. 
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leading Europeans and nadves to dbcuss problems affecting a given 
distri<rt.^ 

The mimber of native officials had, however, increased more 
rapidJy than the Dutcb^ There were 75,700 in 1937 as a^inst 
17^34 'Europeans'* Furthermore, recent years had seen the 
establishinent in Indonesia of elected bodi^ to express native public 
opinion, and these bodies could not fail to lessen the powers of Dutch 
officials in the Netherlands and the Indies. They nearly always 
consisted partly of nominated members and partly of others eiccled 
by restricted suffrage, both types belonging to the three mam groups 
in the population: Europeans, Indonesians, and Asiatics from ouutde 
the Malay lands. But the representation was not proportionate to the 
size of the groups. At the head of the elected bodies was the 
Volksraad, which w'as instituted in 1916 and reorganised in 1926. 
It was a mixed body consisting of 30 native members (11 of whom 
were elected) out of 60 and was intended to share the work of 
Legislation with the States General in the Nethcrbnds. Its real 
influence, especially that of the native members, was still very small 
at the outbreak of w'ar in 1941.2 The Regency Councils, whose 
members were either nominated by the Colonial Govenunent or 
elected in two stages, seemed to be equally timid in opposing the 
wishes of the Regent or Residait In the Outer BrovinGes,i 
Indonesian Councils presided over by the *conir6l^s* dealt mainly 
with material matters like the construction of roads and markets 
and the institution of fire stations. The Indonesians were also 
represented on the municipal councils. Great efforts had been 
made especially to revive local government in the villages and to 
make it effective. Representatives were urged to collaborate 
actively in raising the peasants^ standard of living, improving 
agriculture, bettering the sanimiioii of houses and streets, and 
assuring the success of institutions like the V&ikscr^diet (=Popular 
Credit). But minds are not easily stirred. The Dutch themselves 
recognised the inadequacy of the results; but wus it right to hasten 
progress? The plan seemed good, and the tree promised to yield 
good fruit, but the Dutch official continued to he its watchful 
gardener. 

In fine, it seems very unfair to say that the Netherlands were wiih- 
oul a theory of colonial govemraent and that their conception of 
administration was stUl wholly commercial.* In truth, the Dutch 

I FumivaJI (tU p. 2«0. 

i For details about die Volksfaad, see SchiUcr {25%), pp. 5-l<L 

3 For the administrative rcromis in the s« Middendorp in 

^hricko pp. 5(F70, v-rih inslnn^ taken inainlv from the Karo-Batak 
distiiCL 

* Boii&quct (250L 
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were continwaicWng and criticising their own actions. Dutch 
colonial oJSciaJs, for instance, had written more than their British 
counterparts and were more inclined to theorise. To their scruples 
must be attribu^ the cautious and often apparently hesitant policy 
which was put into force long after the promulgation of new ordi¬ 
nances and left tracts of previous systems for a considerable time. 
It mi«t also be said that colonial policy was greatly handicapped bv 
the absence of a fairly large native middle class of the kind that 
might have played m the development of the country the same 
^rt It played arnong European nations. Chinese, and Arabs or 
hair-casito occupied the place and fulfilled the functions of this 

Class, This supplanting of the natives was still more obvious in 
Malaya. 

Mtf&jvr, Unlike Indonesia the whole of Malaya outside the 
Stimts Settlements clearly fdl within the definition of protectorate 
in intem^nal law. But here again political forms had little sub- 
r , Governor of the Straits Settlements 

sutfe^ httie from his feing termed High Commissioner elsewhere 
on the Peninsula. British policy has been mainly guided by ihe 
desire to develop a sparsely peopled land quickly and so by the need 
to import a substantial supply of labour. Compared with the new-- 
comers, the Malays have played but a small part in the economic 
development, even as the least skilled of labour. The Colonial 
Government has had to bring about a rapid expansion of public 
se^ices bke railways, roads, post offices, etc., without even con- 
sullmg the rulers of the States. Of course, the companies which 
wornctl Uic tin mines or ran the rubber plantations exercised great 
iitlluence, as they did in the Oostkust of Sumatra.* 

Being ousted from the economic field, the Malay had gradually 
lost aU control of own country and had tended to become a * rare 
eth^Iogicai speamen The administrative activities of the 
hercdiiaty rulers no longer went beyond their Malay subjects and 
the business of the Muslim religion. In everything else they were 
scaremy more than figure-heads—figure-heads moreover surrounded, 
accorffing to British practice, with greater state than their counler- 
pam m Indonesia and able to indulge in outbursts like those of the 
Sultan of Johore, which were embarrassing to the central power. 
Mthou^ a Federal Council was instituted in 1909 and consisted of 
Malay, Chinese, and Indian members as well as British officials, the 
admimstraiicm of the four Federated States was centralised more 
and more by the British authorities in Kuala Lumpur. Of the six 
Unfederated States, /chore, which had been transformed by im¬ 
migration, was very different from Kedah and Perlis and even more 
* Emerson {2J1), pp, ff; 
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SO from Kelaotan and Treegganu, which have few mines or large 
plantatioDs and mainiaioed the traditions and atmosphere of the 
old Malay courts more fully than elsewhere. In them the British 
officials, who Were there as elsewhere the real rulers and controUed 
the budgets, could apply themselves most easily to governing 
the people and carrying out to the advantage of their own 
country a decentralisation which the economic crisis of 1930 made 
more desirable. At the cad of his comparative work Emerson, an 
American, stated that on the whole Malaya was further from self- 
government than lodonesia. It lagged behind Burma, Ceylon, and 
the Philippines. 

The Fhilippmes. Americans were more stand-offish than the 
Dutch in their attitude to the Filipinos, even the itusiroiios bebg 
only very rarely admitted to the American clubs in Manila. In 
this attitude of reserve and in their dislike for mixed marriages, 
the Americans are like the British, But there were great differences 
betwem the colon^ policies of Great Britain and the United States 
in their temtories in Southeast Asia. From this point of view and 
compared with the United States, Great Britain was more like the 
Netherlands. 

Indeed, the recent history of the Philippines affords a unique 
instance of a colonial power which not merely seemed to wish to 
hasten the independence of the conquered territory, but even 
showed this desire by its actions. Emancipation was not postponed 
to a dtsiant and indefinite period, but has actually taken place. 
This would seem to indicate a feeling of generosity and progressive 
ideals unprecedented in the annals of imperialism. In reality, the 
factors of American policy, which have often been analysed, are very 
complex ; and this explains the delays and vacillation of the Govern¬ 
ment in Washington. 

The United States cannot forget that they themselves were 
ongmally colonies which revolted against the Mother Country. In 
the Dutch, who were freed earlier, this feeling exists, but is fleeting 
and Jess keen, Americans arc not colonial-rninded and ever since 
their rather unexpected conquest of the Philippines have justified 
their action by proclaiming that they had come not to conquer, but 
to educate a people who were still passive so far as liberty was con¬ 
cerned, to devote themselves disinterestedly to their guardianship, 
and to fulfil ffie duty of trusteeship to which their conscience and the 
Dmne Providence called them. They have never set up a Colonial 
Offire. and the Philippines remained to charge of an Office of Island 
Affairs under the Secretary for War. 

That Mammon should appear beside the good angd, coliaborating 
mischiev'ously with him, is not altogether surprising, and in their 
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poH (7 there were other less pure motives forming that selfish factor 
which Americans themselves readily admitted, 
in the first place, since the United States consist of a vast territory 
wui enormous natural wealth and a huge domestic market, they 
have not until recently felt that keen need for oversea expansion so 
strongly fell by some other nations. Secondly, the Philippines 
brought m no profit; on the contrary, they were an expense to the 
Umted Stotes, as many Americans have pointed out. The administra¬ 
tion of the« far-off islands and the education and medfeal aid given 
to the Joeal i^pulation were all very costly. And the price was all 
the greater since from 1909 omvards Philippine produce had had 
customs preference in the United States, a fact which helped to raise 
the cost of hying. Besides, many private interests had suffered, and 
producers of beet sugar, vegetable or animal oleaginous commodiiies, 
and especially those who had invested large sums in the Cuban sugar 
industry, sums ^ounting in 1930 to 800.000,000 dollars, grumbled 
at the competition of Philippine sugar and coconut oiI.i Lastly 
interests and the American Federation of Ubour opposed 
Philippine immigiation, which was also shown preference. 

But the grant of independence to the islands was attacked by other 
ar^ments. and here again seif-interests often mingled inextricably 
with duty or humanitarianism. On the side of interest were ranged 
. Amcri<^a exporters^ the custon^s imioii having made the 
PhjJjppm^is one of the best markets for United Stales cntion goods, 
cigarettes, and dairy prixluce. Then there were the indTiRtri»i lists 
who worked up coconut oil imported free of duty, and, lastly 
^encau capitalists who had invested a few dozen millions of dollars 
m Philippine provincial and municipal loans, in industrial or 
commercial businesses, or in plantations. 

On the whole, these private interests weie weaker than the sections 
that favoured independence, but their arguments were backed by the 
mvil and military officers in the Philippines. These 'Manila 
^encans , who belong to big exclusive clubs, like the Army and 

^ ^ supporters of a legitimate imperialism 

and declared dial the emajicipation of ihe Philippines would fad in 
with the interests of the United States no more than it would befit 
the imssioa and reputation of their country. The development of 
the islands was far from complete, and its care should not be given 
up to other imperial nations. The natives would not be ready for 
independence for some time yet and, left to themselves, would quickly 
fall a prey to another less generous and liaFsher nation. The 
United States were morally obliged to continue their trusteeship for 
HI lea-st two or three generations. Jt was to Briuin’s American 
' UbrotiqueR; (252), p. 7S. 
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cou$iii 5 that KJpUog addnes^^d his famous ampliOcatiOD of the 
While Man's Burden in 1899. 

Lastly, the Philippine were wonderfully well placed as outposts 
of the continent of Asia. Maritime expansJon and above all the 
domination of the Pacific were indispensable to the greatness of the 
United States. The islands form^ a stage, a wonderful relay 
station for spreading American commerce and civilisation in China, 
a man'eUotts tatse for the triumph of American trade and science too 
and the Yankee spirit,^ It would be absurd and criminal to abandon 
the place to their Japanese or perhaps Slav competitors. 

It must be added that the popujation of the Philippines is not 
homogeneous. The hill-folk in the Visayas and Luzdn are hostile 
to the civilised natives. They already had the advantage of 
special administration. So had the Mores. These Muslims in the 
south feared lest independence should hand them over to the mercy 
of the political caciques in Luzon. The Christian missions in the 
PhiUppines were divided between the fear of seeing American 
political and military backing disappear and a readiness to win the 
support of Filipino aristocracy against the Muslims. 

After reading this summary of opinions and interests, the ap¬ 
parently incouSistent ways of American policy will be better 
understood. Neither of the two views could easily override the 
other. Governors who believed in ‘ the Philippines of the Filipinos' ^ 
were succeeded by others who tried to delay emancipation and gave 
freedom of action to everyone, White colonials as well as men of 
every racial group in the Philippmes.^ However, the cause of 
independence made headway, slowly at first from 1901 to 1913, 
rapidly from 1913 to 1920, and more moderately again from 1920 to 
the outbreak of war in 1941. As early as 1901 the military Governor 
was replaced by a civilian, and the Filipinos were admitted to a 
share in the municipal^ and provincial goveniment, some of them 
even rising to moderattly high positions in the law and civil service. 

The first general elections were hdd in 1907 on a system which was 
slightly modified in 1935, giving the vote to all male adults able to 
read and write in Spanish, English, or Tagal.* The organic law of 

> Cp. the quotation ftoin a spoeeb by Senator A- J, Beveridge of Indiana (in 
Anderwn (IMJ, p. 41}; ‘The PJiilippioss are outs for ever ,., and juai beyond 
the PhilippiiKs arc Chilians iliiinitaUe markets'^ 

^ Eg. Ta£t, tfae Unt An^rfcan Goveroof ofibc ubuda; autl Hairisazi ( 1913 - 21 ) 
W(Ison''s Preaidcocy. 

^ Eg. Wrigtn, ide, and, ^ 4 aucoBsor t& Hamson, General Wool 
* Aocordjug to MaJJat 017 ), I* p, 354^ munidpal gowcmiHeiw was fairly 
progtesuve aboul 1S40 if) imc of Spamards, 

^ In a pkt^K IB 1917 woBicn sl3o\#ed (JkimIto in favnui of bcauc pven 
^ right to vole. 
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the Philippines, known as the Jones Act of 1916^ set up a reprt- 
seatativc system with a Senate and a House of Representatives. The 
landed aristocracy and inteliecnjal Leaders who developed under 
Spanish role found in a parliamentaiy constitution not only a pbi- 
fonn from which to voice their claims, but also a new and convenient 
instrument by which to wield influence as well as to secure recurrent 
opportunities of satisfying their vanity and taste for eloquence, 
intrigue, and patronage.^ They dominated the Congress and as 
early as 1921 reduced the proportion of American ofiicmis to 4-5 per 
cenL In 1935 there w-ere only 116 Americans 'in government 
service'. The financial muddle due to Slate Socialism, which had 
been introduced in view of the growing industrial system* did not 
fail to cause uneasiness in the United States ^ But the party in 
favour of independence, which arose in Spanish times, steadily kept 
its majority and by its propaganda in the United States caused a 
commission to be set up in 1918 under the chairmanship of Manuel 
Quezdn. In 19M the Tydings-McDtiffie Law, passed by the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, accepted by both Philippine Houses* and 
ratified by a plebiscite, Jaid down that after a leu-year period of 
transition the islands should become an independent republic. Up 
to 1946 there would be a Commonw^eajth, and this was officially 
proclaimed on November 15, 1935, amid the i^aling of church^bdb 
and great popular enthusiasm. The first President was Quez6ii. 
The Governor-General was replaced by a High Commissioner 
whose duties were to ensure the control which the United States 
reserved to itself over the finance, customs, and miiitaTy defence of 
the islands. 

But the Tydiiigs-McOuffie Law included economic and rnilimry 
clauses which were bound to cause much discussioa and cast a 
shadow^ over the brilliant success of the Independhtas. It 
provided tliat Philippine sugar, which had been subject to a quota 
even in 1934, should become progressively liable to the ordinaiy 
customs duty on entering the United States. Hit in one of their 
essentml crops, which had owed its boom to protection in the United 
States, the islands were threatened with a very serious crisis. The 
Law, as an American senator said, had a strong odour of saccharin. 

t The CcRTiiiiissioii set up by Quezon in 1935 to study the agmiion problem 
retsorted tliiu *Lhfi ht^ and a? of ihe peasantry la for a radical chaQge in the 
piescm schcoic of their rektinns with the aU-|>owerfiil mDneyed and land- 
owiiiri;g classes. In all the provmoes survey^ it bos been round that the a^'crofle 
renam does net enjoy his constitutiona] and umlienable civil and political righis^ 
and that the peasant is qmte unabk to resist 'without courting ihc displeasure 
of the kudowner aad nmning the risk of being dcpriiied of the lajiid be tills'. 
(Quoted from Ariu ond lAf Qct, 1945J 

3 Labrouquto (252), pp. 28 fT. 
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Besi(JeSj Americgm imperialists found to the ioteroational riiuatioa 
and particularly in Japanese policy powerful arguments against 
abandoning the idands. Shortly before the war the Joint Pre¬ 
paratory Committee on Philippine allairs had recommended that the 
iransitiOD period which was due to end in 1946 should be extended 
to 1961. 
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POLUTCAL EHANaPATION 

It would be extniordinaiy if the work of the Western peoples did not 
tend to make the toca] populatioii want to lighten and throw off 
their tutelage and to give them the means of so doing; for that is the 
fate of all colordsaticn, so long as the natives are not exterminated 
or reduced to insignificaTit or helpless minorities. No one is siir- 
prised to find in most of the nationalistic thinkers and champions 
persons brought up on Western ideas. 

In fact, however, the aspiration for independence was to be found 
before the war only in little groups of intellectuals and was far from 
being translated into a single coheient idea. It experienced some 
difficulty in detaching itself from wider movements which tended to 
absorb the Malay lands into some intemaiiooal association, whether 
Communist, pan-Asiatic, or pan-lslamic; and it had perhaps even 
greater difficulty in overcoming regional particularism. 

The pan-Malay movemem claimed to unite in a federation with a 
population soon to exceed 100 million souls a people who display 
indisputable racial and cultural affinities and having in the Malay 
vernacular a language widely used for ordinary purposes. Howet'er, 
this is not enough to make a homogeneous unit The Malay lands 
have indeed never in all their history achieved unity. Even in the 
periods of their greatest expansion the mapiffeence of Indo- 
Sumatran Sri Vijaya or Indo-'Javanese Majapahit offered little more 
than a prelude to the still remote growth of national sentiment, and 
in fact they ended in faduie. Islam might have been an effective 
cement, but it lost its chance of winning over the East Indies as a 
whole early in the sixteenth century, when the greater part of the 
Philippines was snatched from it by Spanish Christian r^sionarics. 
Lastly, there was the division of the Malay lands into British, Dutch, 
and Hispano-American spheres, which bad less to do with each other 
than with Western Europe, the United States, and other parts of the 
world. 

Differences in political status and economic system, as well as 
cultural policy, and attachment to theories of empire which wore 
seldom in agreement have altered and, so to speak, divided pan- 
Malay claims into sections. Besides, the Western colonial systems 
have had the effect of favouring immigration. Many of the tcuni- 
grants keep in dose touch with their native lands, and their racial 
groups differ in occupatioQ and mode of hie from each other and 
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from the natrvcs. This is especially tiue of the Chinese. Id this 
way racial diversity is strengthened by a social and fuDCtiotial 
pluralism which checks all tendency to the unification of the Malay 
worid. 

The influence of external ideas. In reality the pan-Maby move¬ 
ment w^s easily absorbed by the moie ambitious ideas of pan- 
l$lami$mp pan-Asianism, and Commimisni, which coming from 
abroad bec^e part of or were diluted with iL 

A certain amount of nationalistic idealism, for instance, w^as hidden 
in the Sarekat Islam movement. The name lays stress on its religious 
aims, but also masks a mom realistic objective. It was started about 
1910 by a society of Muslim tmders who w^re hostile to the Chinese* 
In asserting their Muslim faith the East Indies are certainly expressing 
opposition to the Europeans and to the great majorily of Chinese, 
but yet their faith is not free from foreign inGuence. Islam's centre 
is a long way off, but from it go out calls to orthodoxy and appeals 
for refonui The 70 million Muslims in the Malay lands form a 
community which h very remote from Mecca. In Javanese towns 
the si^t of crowds of women all dressed in white prostrating them- 
selves in the squares definitely used to impress one as an assertion 
of paniedarism and of resen'c towards their foreign masters* Islanii 
however, remains supranationaL It was not regarded with dis¬ 
approval, but on the contrary it was favoured and almost petted by 
the Duich, whose Colonial Govemmem aided the transport of 
pilgrims to Jedda. It was also by fiattcriug Islam that the Japanese 
tried to win over the Malays to their cause. 

The Malay lands are even more easily lEiduced to enier the pan- 
Asiatic movement which regards the regeneration of the world as 
dependent on the emancipation of Asia, that cradle of races and 
mother of great religions. The lightning rise of Japan caused her 
to be recognised by many InteHcctuals in the Far and even the 
Middle East as the champion of that sublime aspiration^ and she w-as 
urged to undertake it by Sun Yat-sen and Rabindranath Tagore* 
The first pan-Asbtic Congftss was held in Nagasaki in 1926 at the 
very time when British trade was being boycotted at Hongkong by 
Lhe Chinese. Now that Japan has been defeated, other claimants 
are coming forward to carry on the thrilling work- Pandit Nehru 
is now taking an active part in Far Eastern afikirs, and China 
cannot fail to assert her obvious chmm to undertake the proteciion 
and education of the people of Southeast Asia, including the East 
Indies, 

Today, however, Mao Tse-tung's victory lays almost aU China 
under a Communist Government allied with the Soviet Union. The 
consequences of this fact to the Malay Lands and Indo-China are stih 
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unforeseeable* but they have considerable possibilities. Com¬ 
munist propaganda has not neglected the East Indies. At first it 
had some success in the towns. It was thought to be at the bottom 
of the riots in Manila in 1935 and other troubles. In Java bettvecn 
1922 and 1927 the Infiuence of the Russian Revolution was felt in 
a series of strikes end risings, which led the Dutch Government to 
adopt severe measures of repression and to deport 1300 persons to 
the Upper Digul territory in New Guinea. The Cammuixist party 
in the Indies was thus deprived of its leaders, as were also- some more 
purely naiioimlistic groups. After the deportees had b<^n set free 
by the Japantse, the great variety of tendencies and the rivalry of 
doctrines and personalities were definitely manifested in the multi¬ 
plication of political groups as well as in the fierce struggles between 
the Indonesian * republican" army and the troops of Communist 
leaders who for a time coniroUcd the eastern portion of Java. 

Pan-Islamism* pan-Aslanismp and Communism have each to 
some degree help^ to hasten the downfall of the colonial systems 
bnilt up by the West. It remains to be seen whether they will come 
to terms with the oailQiialistJC sentbnents that are growing up every^ 
where today and which, far from making a coherent State of the 
Malay landSp are tending to disrupt and break up the larger units 
w’hkh the Colonial Govenunents had succeeded in forming. 

Nathttalism in the Philippifies, In the Philippines national senti¬ 
ment was encouraged by the Spanish policy of maintainiiig an 
obsolete economic system and later by the ri^ts granted to the 
natives by the United StateSn It has long shown itself in revolts, 
the most famons of which—led by Aguinaldo — took place at the 
cod of the period of Spanish rule. It has also appeared in the slogan 
"The PhilippineiS for the Filipinos", which is still impatiently thrown 
at the Americans. Yet it should be noticed that the Moros and to a 
Jess extent the hill-folk in Luzon are hostile to a too strict application 
of a scheme which would place them at the mercy of 'Filipino* 
politicians. 

In fnlfiJment of the promise contained in the Tydings-McDnlfie 
Law, the United Stales grunted independence lo the Philippines in 
1946. But it would be going too far to say that the islands haw 
wholly escaped from American tutelage. The great assistanoc 
afforded by the United States in the economic reconstruction of the 
Philippines has of course been oifset by certain economic and mili¬ 
tary obligations. The Bell Trade Act of 1946 was a bitter pill, bui 
it was difiicuit for the Filipinos not to swallow it. Naval, air, and 
military bases remain at the disposal of American forces in the 
islands. About fifty are planned and a few are now occupied. 
Quotas—fairly large ones—have been fixed for sugar, copra, uod 
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Olhtt Philippine produces wliich arc cspeclalfy favoured on the 
American market. But Americaii tinports into the islands are mot 
subject to a quota and^ moreoverj enter either free of duty or on ihc 
leims of the most favoured nation clause. Americans are not to 
be regarded as foreigners in the islands, but will have equal rights 
with the Filipinos to e.xploit the natural resources. Moreover, a 
thousand may settle there per antmm^ but only a hundred Filipiuos 
a year may be received into ihe United States. Philippine money 
uiil be lied to the dolbr until 1974, so the rate will be too high 
for the esLabUshment of national industries within the period 
appointed by the new Republic. The local press does not fail to 
attack this policy as colomal in all but name and as tending to reduce 
the ^little brown brother" to the level of a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. It reproaches Uncle Sam with appropriating the 
whole Kiifice of the so-caJIcd Republic, leaving only the attic to the 
Filipino, 

There are about tbree-and-a-half million electors, but it is doubtful 
how many of them freely e.^eTcise their votes. The political parties 
are not so much groups difTering m their social and politick pro¬ 
grammes as they are cliques which fight each other for power or else 
agree to share it. Anti-Communism often seems to be sxssociated 
with a desire lo suppress the active compeLition of Ciunese merchants 
and to maintain the prEvileg^^ of the local aristocracy. In centnil 
Ltrzdn the wretched, landless cultivators who were enlisted by the 
Americans in the war against the Japanese have formed armed 
bands which, under Communist leadership and the name of finkbak- 
imp (people's anti-Japanese forces), have demanded a redistribution 
of the land and ane still tcsisiing the Government troops here and 
there, 

Developmenrs in Makyp. Malaya would be at least as opposed 
as the Philippines are to the complete unific^tioi:i of the Malay lands. 
Of course, the Peninsula is quite near to the centres of culture which 
formeriy existed to Sumatra and Java and it is closely associated in 
trade with those islands whence come many members of its Malay 
population. But these Malays comprise scarcely one-half of the 
total population and, compared with the Chinese (who arc about as 
numerous as they are and are far more energetic), play a humble piart 
in the economic life of the country, Whib British forces take 
vigorous action against the bands of terrorists, who find excellent 
hiding-places in the forested mountains, the Government calmly 
seeks a political formula acceptable both to its own interests and to 
the dilTercnt groups of inhabitants. Two icndencies have to be 
reconciled: the pro-Malay, which is favoured by most of the British 
olfidah and would give the greatest share of power to the Malays; 
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and the pan-MaJay, which regards the Malays as only one of the 
racial groups that have sinoe 1830 created modern Malaya. 

The new constitution came into force on February I, I94S. It is 
a federal constitution applying equally to alt nine States on the 
Peoinsuta. The Federation remains subject to the British Crown, It 
has not been granted seif-government, but its political privileges, 
which are much the same as those of India in 1935, should carry it 
further along the path to Dominion status. The relations bctwi^n 
the Federal Goveminent at Kuala Lumpur and the Slates are shaped 
so as to safeguard the autonomy of the latter. A federal ciuwnship 
has been created and is restricted to persons who have given proof 
of loyal^ and attachment to the country. Thus, immigrants are 
not quaJified to exercise any political functions until they have been 
in the Federation for some years.i 

Malaya and Penang are part of the Federation, but Singapore has 
remained a Crown Colony. In Borneo, Brunei is still a Pro¬ 
tectorate, but British North Borneo and Sarawak have become 
CrowTi Colonies, though not without protests. These have been 
particularly vigorous concerning Sarawak, where some of the 
Brooke family, supported by the Kuching Malays, refused until quite 
recently to give up their ri^ts. Here, as in Malaya, British policy 
1^ been favoured by the presence of several different races and the 
rivalries between the racial groups.^ British Borneo, including 
North Borneo (with Labuan), Sarawak, and Brunei, together with 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya now come under the 
supervision of the Commissioner-Generat for the Unit^ Kingdom 
in Southeast Asia. 

77ie Republic of ladoTtesia. In area and population Indonesia 
forms the main division of the Malay world. Its history and 
development justify its claims to the Icadetship of the pan-Malay 
Union. So far as it fell in with their own pro^amme:, the Japanese 
supported this claim. Even before the war the tendency to unify 
the islands appeared in propaganda in favour of a common 
language. Vulgar Malay, 'bamar Malay', had been chosen by the 
nationalists, sinoe it was the most widely spoken, easiest to Icam, 
and most democratic, there being no variation in its vocabulary and 
idioms to suit the grades of the social hierarchy, as is the case in 
Javanese.^ Their efforts were greatly furthered by the Japanese 
occupation, during which the use of Dutch was fotbidden. Since 

1 Winsiedt (H4). 

^ In Ssrawak DyaJu form 42-5 per cent of the louil popuUuioo, Ctinesc 
25 S. and Malays 17^, 

v Tlw Dutcli had ihemsctvea Breatly helped to spread this fomi of Malay 
by selling up the BaSid Pust^a (‘l-tcHtie of ihc fiook’), y^bove lutmienjas 
puUJCBiioiu were distributed by travdling iJbrnnes. 
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IMS the iQlellcctiials have set themselves entliusbsdcally to compile 
grammars, text-books^ and vcscabalarics. In this way an Mndo* 
nesian' language is being moulded, and systemalic efforts are being 
made to enrich it. Words are borrowed either from richer local 
tongues—Javanese in particular—or from foreign languages like 
Dutch. This tongue is still the medium of culture used by many of 
the leading Indonesians today^ who WfC educated at the UniveRitEes 
of Leiden and Utrecht or, in the case of the less fortunate oneSi in 
Jakarta or Bandung. Sp^rhes in 'Indonesian" w^ere allow^ed in the 
Volksraad even before the wiir. The documents of the recent 
Round Table Conference were drawn up m Dutch and" [ndouesiaa 
In case of dispute an Engiish version is to be au thoritative. English 
Is now the compulsory second language in the secondary schools. 

The most vigorous resistance to the re-establLshment of the colonial 
system came from Java and Sumatra, the two islands with the most 
glorious past and the most aSected by Dutch influence. But the 
handful of nationalist inteljcciuals freed by the Japanese invasion 
clearly appreciated the danger of the poliUca! splintering of the 
population of 75 millions to whom the Dutch had applied various 
methods of administration, but withal made into a solid unit. To 
ward off this danger they proclaimed at Jogyakarta on August 17^ 
1945p the very day after the Japanese surrender, the establishmeat of 
the IndoDesian Republic, whose purpose wns, firsts to prevent the 
restoration of the Dutch Colonial Govemment an dp secondly! to 
succeed to that Government's authority over all its former domin- 
ions, forming a unit to be known thenceforth as [ndonesia. The 
republicans realised the first part of this programnie. After a four- 
year struggle between ^guerrillas* and Dutch troops, delegates from 
the Netherlands and the provisional Goveirmient of Indonesia 
assembled at a Round Table Conference at The Hague. By virtue 
of the decisions made on December 27,1949^ Queen Juhana solemnly,, 
unconditionally, and irrevocably transferred the sovereignty 
of the East Indies, which had been held by the House of Orange 
since 18Z4„ 

The transfer was made to a Federal Republic entitled ^The United 
States of Indonesia*. Collaboration bctwwu Indonesia and the 
former Colonial Power (to which are closely connected Surinam, 
Curasao, and the Dutch West Indies) was to be assured by the 
cstabiishinent of a Netherlands-Indonesiaa Union wLih Queen 
Juliana at its head^ This Union is not, however, a super-state to 
which Indonesia and the Netherlands must submit and in which the 
latter might find an instrument for dominating the former. The 
decisions of Ministers entrusted with representing the parties at the 
periodical conrcrences of the Union were not to come into force 
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until they had b«o ratified by the respective Parliaments, A con¬ 
ference was held at Jakarta in March 1350^ but no futther meeting 
has taken place. Perhaps the Union will be confinned by a simple 
bilateral treaty. 

On the other hand* will the Republic of Indonesia succeed m pre¬ 
serving unity and in retaining the leadership of the United States of 
Indonesia? Its rtilcrs played a predominant pan in getting rid of 
the Dutch, but by the agreement made at The Hague it is, however, 
only one of the Slates of the Union. At the end of 1949 its authority 
did not even run over all Java and Sumaim. 

Of course, federalism was supponed by the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment^ which hoped by so doing to maintain the essential points of 
its place in the archipelago by acting as referee between the States. 
But federalism also reflects in various ways the racial and religioits 
diversity,^ the degree of cultimai and economic development, and 
the resistance of feudal survi\'als* Eastern Indonesia (the former 
‘Great East'), whh its capital at Macassar and its population of 
about 15 million, poses as the champion of federalism against the 
uititarianism of the Republic of Indonesia. 

But the Republic of Indonesia has not hesitated to act vigorously 
against federal leanings. It deliberately incorporated within itself 
several 'auEODomous" territories in western indoncsia* and in 
eastern Indonesia it has suppressed at Macassar and Amboina 
risings which had threatened to end in secession. 

Yet it is early to be sure that the Republic of Indonesia has already 
won the day. Ought it not first to ensure its internal unity, rally 
the various racial groups in Java and Sumatra to a common pro¬ 
gramme, and reconcile the tendencies of the parties that swarm 
within its own boundaries? Only after it has bkome master in its 
owTi house can it systematically strengthen the powers of the 
Federal Government and make Indonesia the most powerful State 
in Southeast Asia, It is a delicate task to mitigate the local par¬ 
ticularism fostered by insularity, to ^risfy the ambition of politicians 
and the appetite of their supporters. 

A provisional Parliament is stDl holding its plaoCp and a general 
election has so far not been held, Centrifugid tendencies persist, 
and indeed gangs of bandits continue to infest many districts. 
Recent economte diiRcultics have revealed weaknesses in the State. 
In October 1952 a dangerous riot was checked by the tact and 

r Daruc-Islam, whidi ^anis tndoncsla to be a tbcocracy or at least to be 
declared Muilim Ja iis cortsiHulion, has voinries to some cxEcnt everywhere in 
the islands, but it is sLrougtst in western Java (Fasundao)- The Indonesian 
Republic also meets tharaciemtic opposition from advanced Christiiin com- 
immitics like those In Mmahassn and Amboina. 
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prestige of Sukarno right at the door of the Piesident's residence in 
Jakarta. 

Unity seems mdJspen sable, howcverp to the achievement of real 
independence. It h easy to see the dangers of too loose a federa¬ 
tion in which no superior authority would be <^pabLe of harmonising 
the activities of the component States, Each State would probably 
try to be as self-sufUcient as possible, and this would make control 
difficult and would encourage the subordination of local govem- 
ments to powerful foreign firms. 

This brings us back to economic and social matters. 

PRODUCTION AND POPULATION 

Now that iodependenoe has been achieved and national coherence 
more or less assured, the new States are faced with the same problems 
as troubled the Colooid Governments. By far the greatest diffi¬ 
culty is caused by poverty. To the hungry masses independeace is 
sheer mockery. What is needed is to raise the standard of livini of 
the steadily increasing population. 

The recent struggle dealt a severe blow to the Malay world* Con¬ 
siderable material damage was directly due lo the war and par¬ 
ticularly to bombing and, worst of all, to the four-year military 
occupation by the Japanese and the disorders following on their 
expulsion. 

The Japanese had subordinated cverythinE to the success of their 
campaign and the realisation of their political ambitions. Here as 
elsewhere there was total war. The invaders took over not only the 
govemfnentp but economic maiters as well White officials and the 
personnel of private companies were thrown into concentration 
camps and replaced by Japanese who surrounded themselves with 
picked natives. Japan's advance, rapid though it had been^ was 
finally checked in Burma and New Guinea. But the Malay coun¬ 
tries found themselves cut off from their chief customers and sources 
of supplies in Europe and America while the occupation lasted, and 
their dealings w^ere perforce limited to "Greater East Asia' and to 
what in arrogant anticipation the Japanese termed even mom 
pompously *the Create] East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere\ 

The realisation of the Japanese plan was frustrated by difficulties 
of supply, their transport being disorganised by lack of maintenance 
and the wear and tear of material which could neither be repaired 
nor replaced. Their merchant navy was most inadequate and from 
194J onwards was under constant threat from Allied bombers. 
They unsuccessfully tried to cut up Southeast Asia into a certain 
number of parts, each of which was to endeavour lo establish some 
degree of economic self-sufficiency; and at the same time they 
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encouraged the destruction of the colonial systems set up by the 
Westerners. 

Only sli^t use could be made by Japan of the large surpluses of 
raw materials which up to then had flowed towards distant markets, 
and so her commanders decided lo curtail most of the economic 
crops. The plantations of rubber, abaed, coffee, tea, pepper, kapok, 
and nutmeg were partly uprooted or cut down and replaced by food 
crops or by cotton and other fibres intended for Japan's enormoiis 
textile industiy, since she herself was cut off from her usual sources 
of supply in the United States and India. The area used for sugar¬ 
cane and tobacco was more easily reduced, as these plants occupy 
the soil for only a few months. Many of the mills equipped for 
preparing produce for export were demolished or robbed of their 
plant. Not a few other kinds of factories were the favourite targets 
of the air forces on both sides. 

Even food crops fell off. To meet the needs of the war and their 
defensive preparations the Japanese transferred thousands of natives 
from^ One place to another. Then again, requisitioning and a 
scarcity of imported goods took away from the cultivator alt desire 
to produce more than his barest needs. Some of the irrigatioD 
canals in Java became useless through neglect. Many domestic 
animals died of hunger or fatigue and were not replaced. Con¬ 
fusion and poverty were aggravated by the inflation of the currency 
due to the issue of a mass of new notes—'occupation* notes {called 
'banana’ in Malaya) and, later in Indonesia, 'republican' notes. 
Part of the arable land fell into the hands of speculators, usurers, 
and black market dealers, whether Indonesians or Asians from the 
mainland, who took advantage of the poverty of the people. In 
many districts the population was seriously undernourished and 
clothed in mgs when the troops of the Protecting Powers returned, 
Since the village communities were disorganised, tens of thousands 
of peasants had moved into the towns and there swelled the 
proletariat. 

^ Reconstruction is going on more or less slowly according to the 
kind of product and the place. Cenemlly speaking, the pre-war 
level of production has. not yet been reached. In Indonesia, recon¬ 
struction is being most difficult in Java and Sumatra, owing to the 
seriousness and long duration of the troubles which followed the 
Japanese defeat and because European companies were the most 
important part of the economic system of the islands. 

In Java the sugar industry, which had begun to recover from the 
serious crisis in 1928-35, once again suffered severely. Many mills 
were demolished or turned over to other uses. Of the 75 refineries 
which were working at the time of the Japanese invasion and 
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producinfi in 1942 more dian 1,200,000 tons of sugar, only i3 
wore still ot work in 1943, and they wore producing barely 
84,000 tons. Since then others have been set to work again, 
but in 195l~2 production in Java amounted to no more than 427,000 
tons, and in 1952 only 12,000 tons were exported. 

Sugar is not the only commodity whose production is fat less than 
it was before the war, for the same is true of tea, coffee, tobacco, 
pepper, cocoa, tapioca, sisal, and oil products. ‘ The rapid increase 
in little Indonesian plantations of iievea trees explains in a similar 
way the sudden rise in rubber production to 318,000 tons in 1931. 

The pre-war figures for food production have been more or less 
attained, because the increase in the acreage devoted to maize, 
groundnuts, soya beans, and sweet potatoes makes up for some 
decrease in rice cultivation. The catch from sea fLshing has greatly 
fallen off, but strenuous efforts have been made to increase the 
quantity of fisb taken from inland waters, especially from streams 
and small lakes. 

Oa the Peninsula the British authorities arc having a struggle with 
armed bands of terrorists consisting mostly of Chinese, but including 
a few Malays and Tamils, Tbe plantations have been taken in 
hand once again by European experts. They are closely guarded 
and are patrolled by annoured cars. At night the cooUes retire 
behind barbed wire. The stream of Chinese immigrants has made 
up for a decrease in Indian Labour. The area under rubber cultiva¬ 
tion is greater than in 1937 , largely owing to an increase in small 
holdings, and rubber production in 1948 reached the peak figure 
of 682,000 tons. Contrary to what has happened in Indonesia, the 
export of palm-oil is rising more quickly to pre-war levels than that 
of copra and coconut-oii, 

Tbe Philippines have beneflLed to some extent from the fact that 
the great majority of their exports come not from large undertakings, 
but from a host of Filipino smallholders for whom the problem of 
labour supply is not $0 important. Risings, riots, and strikes occim 
in the towns and the country in these blands, but no genetal dis¬ 
turbances. American aid been of enormous assistance. Tbe 
reconstruction of Manila is proceeding apace; its harbour bas been 
enlarged, and many more buildings are being erected in the official 
and business quarters. With a view to a landing in Japan, tbe 
Americans had accumulated a vast quantity of supplies in the 

r CompuTc ihe roHowing fiBuiK of toiu exporied: 


19JS 1932 

Tes 72,000 12.400 

Copra 109.<XX) 205,003 

PsIiD-oil 170.000 120.000 
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islands, and the unused portion has contributed to the recon¬ 
struction—ns well as given rise to prodtahle speculation, as have 
also the mighty republic's dollars paid in compensation for 
* damage*. Last, but not least, the American market h^ been opened 
wide once more, at any rate for a few years, to cominodities from 
the islands. 

Of the major export crops copra has greatly exceeded pre-war 
production, in 1951 by the shipment of 565,000 tons of copra and 
coconut-oil the Philippines surpassed Indonesian production and 
became the world’s chief source of supply of these commodities. 
Sugar fell to second place in the list of exports, but its production is 
increasing and reached 925,000 tons in 1951-2, This is near the 
average production during the )'eaTS 1934 to 1939 and not far off the 
target of 1,300,000 tons Qxed by the plan. The restoration of the 
o^cd plantations is making slower progress. Manure, beasts of 
burden, and seed are lacking. Rice and canned meat and fish, etc., 
have to be imported in larger quantities than formerly. 

Reconstruction of mining plant has gone on very unequally from 
place to place. The recovery of the mines in Malaya did not 
proceed very fast at fiTst owing to a shortage of materials and coal 
and to the attacks of Chinese terrorists. But since 1951 the extrac¬ 
tion of tin ore has exceeded the pre-war figure. The same is true 
of the production of metal from the ore, thanks to the reconsiruc- 
lion of the refineries in Singapore and in spite of the rise of a tin¬ 
smelting industry in Texas during the war. In Banka and Belitong, 
where work is concentrated on tw'o small islands, the production of 
tin ore has exceeded the pre-war figure since 1948; but the refinery 
on Banka, which was destroyed during the war, has not been 
reconstructed. 

The big oil companies have quickly repaired the great damage 
suffered by their plant, and since 1947 extraction has b«a rapidly 
increasing in the Palembang district and at Bafik Papan. At the 
latter place the refinery has been reconstructed and modernised, la 
1951 oil production in Indonesia slightly exceeded that in 1938 and 
has reached a figure of 7^ million tons of petroleum. Foreign com¬ 
panies have had the advantage of particularly favourable conditions, 
since they have been able to keep for the purpose of restoring their 
productive capacity ail the currency obtained from their export of 
oil. Production would be even greater than it is but for strikes and 
lack of tools and materials, especially steel. The foreign oil com¬ 
panies are still a fine target for the bitter attacks of the nationalists. 
As it is, the wells at Pankalan Brandan, which nationalist troops 
had succeeded in restoring more or less to working order alter the 
departure of the Japanese from northern Sumatra, are being worked 
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by a local Indonesian organisation; but the production is said to be 
dis^ippointing. 

The most striking Tact in the oil industry is the rapid rise of Bninel, 
where production increased from 707,000 tons in 193S to more than 
5 million tons in 1952. This was due to the exploitation of the 
oilfield discovered at Seria in 1929. The petroleum is all refined at 
Lutong in the neighbouring colony of Sarawak, whose oilfield at 
Miri is OR the contrary declining. 

Bauxite production in Indonesia is now twice as great as in 1940. 
The ore is exported to Japan and the United States. 

The Philippines have become the chief producer of chromite in 
Monsoon Asia. The ore comes mainly from the provinces of 
Zambales and Pangasinan in Luz6n. In 1951 21 per cent, of the 
imports of the ore into the United States came from the Pliitipplnes. 
On the other hand, in 1952 these islands fell to ninth place among the 
world’s producers of gold. The export of iron ore has begun again 
from the Philippines as it has done from Malaya. 

On the whole, the volume of exports contributed by Malay 
countries to world trade is still less than it was before the war. In 
recent years events have shown How greatly affected it is by fluctua¬ 
tions in world trade. Between 1945 and 1949 the fall in production 
as compared with pre-war years and the need to import both current 
consumption goods and the material indispensable to the restora¬ 
tion of equipment which had been damaged or destroyed sufifice to 
explain tiie deficit in the trade balance. The deficit was, however, 
largely covered by loans from the International Bank and by gifts 
and credits granted by the Ameritsns. The year 1950 and the 
beginning of 1951 formed a period of boom due to the Korean 
war and threats of its spreading to the whole world. The Great 
Powers began to build up their stocks of raw materials, and in 
consequence the price of rubber, tin, and other commodities scared 
up to the sky. About the middle of 1951 a reaction set in and a 
slump foUowed. But whilst the bottom fell out of the raw material 
martet, the price of consumption goods, which hod remained more 
or less steady io the boom, now began to rise, thus weakening 
still more the purchasing power of the already seriously under¬ 
nourished masses and threaieiiing the stability of the newly created 
states. 

The situation is particularly serious in Malaya and Indonesia, 
where the smallholders have been hard hit by the fail in the price of 
rubber. The Philippines have been relatively favoured, since th^ 
have been aided by the United States and because the fluctuation in 
the price of copra and sugar has not been so great as that in rubber 
and tin. Yet the Philippines also have an unfavourable trade 
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balance, and their financial position is aggravated by the sending 
abroad of nearly all payments for services (overseas transport, 
banking business, and insurance) and of the dividends paid by 
European and American companies astvell as by the Joss of the money 
sent home to China by Chinese through middlemen in Hongkong. 

The abolition of the Colonial status and the shock to the European 
economic system due to the war explain the progress made by the 
United States in the foreign trade of Malay lands. Bui former ties 
are tending to be renewed. The United Stales still remain the chief 
customcis of the Malay world as a whole and the principal suppliers 
of its needs* but since the war ended some of its share in the trade 
has gone to the United Kingdom, Western Europe (Gennany 
resuming its important place). Monsoon Asia, and in particular 
Japan. Though the Netherlands have lost so heavily by the break- 
ing away of Indonesia, they nevertheless still matntnin considerable 
trade with the islands. But none of the former Protecting Powers 
seems more closely rebted conunercially with old dependencies than 
do the United States, tn 1932 their share in the exports from the 
Philippines (excluding oil shipped from ports outside United States 
temtoiy by companies working with American capital) was still 
67 per cent, of the total and In the imports 73 per cent. They 
have, however, been losing ground since I948.i 

The American merchant navy has also made great progress. The 
total tonnage of its ships entering Singapore in 15M8 was about 
twice as much as in 1938. The United Kiogdam and the Kcther- 
bnds have not been idle, however; London has been largely regaining 
control of the tin market, and sales of Indonesian produce (tea. 
cocoa, etc.) have begun again in Amsterdam, Singapore is once 
more the main emporium of Southeast Asia, The wide use 
of its warehouses and the handling of goods in transit in the port 
have definitely given Mabya a greater volume of foreign trade per 
capita of the popubtion than any other country in the world. 
Maritime connexions between Western Europe and the Malay world 
are tending to recover thdr former rhythm. The tonnage of 
shipping is still inade(}iiatc for trade between the islands, but air 
services have greatly inerrasod. 

There is far more air traffic across the Pacific than before the war, 
though it is doubtful whether there wfill ever be more than across 
the Atlantic, since the latter ocean, together with the Mediterranean 
Sea and Indian Ocean, offers much better stopping-pbees an d oppor¬ 
tunities for business than the former, where aircraH have to fly over 
vast stretches of empty sea. Besides, the distance from the United 
States to the Malay lands is more or less the same whether the 
1 S« below, p. 3S5 n, J, 
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^ixtraTt crosses the Athuitic or the Fa-cific. The same is true of the 
ocean routcsp For Manila is 1U364 nautical miles from New York 
vfa the Fananm Canal and 11,521 via Sue^c, Hence, the Mediter¬ 
ranean will probably continue to be the mgin corridor leading to 
Southeast Asia.* 

The Ecommk Future* A glance at the statistics seems to show 
that in spite of the present crisis the Malay lands are moving tow-ards 
the recovery of their former vast production and, when the large 
areas still undeveloped are considered, even towards an expansion 
of it. However, it is uncertain whether the basic products will be 
the same as before, for the fortunes of some of the commodities are 
by no means assutod. 

Rubber has the most doubtful future of all It heads the list of 
export values from the Malay world and used to be regarded by 
many people as the finest siKx:es£ in colonial exploitation. But the 
recent war gave a great stimulus to its young synthetic rival, for the 
United States became cut off from the chief rubber-growing region 
and, to render victory possible, was forced to build up quickly a 
gigautic industry to produce a substitute. When at its jwak its 
output capacity was reckoned at 1,300,000 tons a year. However, 
the two kinds of rubber are said to be complcrncittary, to ha^-e each 
its owm uses, and frequently a compound of the two is actually 
recommended. It is complacently suggested that In kKpmg their 
industrial plant the United States merely want to fix a cetling for the 
high prices that they have hitherto had to pay for natural rubber. 
It is added that the States do not mean to lolemte another Stevenson 
Plan^ but that they have an interest in maintaining the platuatious 
in the Far East, since the rubber these produce lessens the large and 
dangerous credit balanee they have in their trade with Western 
Europe. It is reckoned too that the uses of rubber may idcreose 
still further; for example for surfacing roads, a use which has 
already been tried* The competition of synthetic rubber is, how- 
cvett a serious threat to the natural article. One cannot help 
thinking that new improvements which add to its uses and lessen its 
cost still further may one day deal a mortal blow to its rivalp 

WiU Java once more become a great producer of sugar? Will it 
in the near future recover not the output of 1928, which was greatly 
reduced by the crisis betw^een the wars, bui that of 19437 India, 
w-bich was once a good customer, may still further increase her 
cultivation of sugarcane; and a nadonallsdc China, if once more at 
peace and having recovered Formosa, would seriously try to grow 
her own sugar. Could long-term contracts be profitably made for 

t Gottmanu: i/j el /e monde Iti Fcj/Wflefr Fiianjgm^ 

Parh, August i945» pp^ 1^32. 
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ihc salt ef Javaocse sugar in Europe and Japan now ihui the latter 
has been deprived of Formosa? The ejiport of sugar is a 
matter for the Philippines too. Their produce goes on to the 
American market with the advantage of being duty-free, stneo 
production is as yet far from reaching the quota fixed. But exempt 
tion from customs duty will end in 1954, after which the duty 
pajable wiQ gradually increase to 50 per cent, of the rate paid on 
Cuban sugar^ 

Before 1941 the Philippines supplied 90 percent, of world produc¬ 
tion of Manila hempp most of it teing g^own on large estates^ But 
during the war the abacd plantations were neglected^ and as soon as 
the Japanese companies which worked them in Davao had been 
closed down in 1945, the estates sufiered from the handling of the 
Filipino tenants; and now there is strong competition from Central 
Arnerica, where during the war snch large areas were put under the 
plant in the Republics of Panamap Costa Rks^ Guatemala, and 
Honduras that it seems possible that they will soon su^ce to meet 
the needs of the United States. Java is also in danger of not 
recovering the quasi monopoly she had acquired in ebs supply of 
quinine. 

These statements cannot be brushy aside^ even if they are con* 
sidered pessimistic. East Indian produce will probably long have 
the advantage of plenty of cheap labour^ which together with the 
scientific organisation of production was the chief trump card in the 
hands of the capitalist companies. Yet the cost of living, which 
m^t be followed by wages^, often rises far more quickly than the 
prices of raw materials. 

Can the big plantations continue to exist? To succeed in their 
struggle against competitioa they will need fresh iu\iestmenU from 
abroad, and these will not be forthcoming without a prospect of 
adequate return. It is hopeless to think that plantations can within 
a shon time be replaced by some other method of eiqsloitatioa.i A 
long time will elapse before the native cultivators are co-operatively 
organised for prc^uctlon and can take advantage of the results of 
reseamh, the various technical improvements, and the flexible cotu- 
mercial organisation which will enable them to ^cape the toils of 
the micldleman^^ 

^ The fall since J95] has been due partly to earlier iDteosi^T tapping Eiod the 
age of tiKs. In Malaya, for instance, in J952 over 60 per ocni. 

the OTveoj on the J -4 mution acres of peasant land were past the oonnal 
nse (30 years) Dfreplaiuiiit. 

3 E. dc Vries; Frothmi of AsHcuItuKin b Factfic Affairs, June l949t 

pp. 1^143. Eump^n firms supplied about three-foLUihs of ibe revenue of 
ibc KcthcrEaods Indies. In Java alone European pIoalatJoDj supported fl 
miUbn Javanese. 
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The problem o/Foptdaiion. 1 1 is not meidy a qtiesllon of equalliiig 
pre-waT prodiiciioH: the mte of increase most be greater than tfie 
increase in population „ Though oRicial staustics gencml)y repre- 
^eni mere estimates, certain it is that the population continues to 
increase dangerously fast^ as it does throtighoul Monsoon Asia, 
The figures collected by the United Nations^ Orgaoisatian for 1949 
give a population of 72 million persons to Indonesia, one of 19 5 
million to the Philippines, of 6 miUions to Malaya, and 950,000 to 
British Borneo, Hence, in 1954 the total population of the Malay 
lands is likely to e^iceed 100 millions. The annual rate of increase 
seems to be between J -5 and 2 per cent. 

Of course the population is known to be unevenly distributed, and 
whole islands are still sparsely peopled though they lie close to 
others thai are grossly over-populated. Bui experience $hows that 
spontaneous emigratiem would not adequately achieve the desired 
transfer, especially if according to the plans of the Indonesian Govern- 
ment the titimbcr of emigrants is limited to 20,000 a year, a number 
which is indeed but a small percentage of the rate of increase to the 
population of Java. What is needed is Government intervention^ 
careful plans, and State flnandal assistance, not to mention ihe 
willingness of the receiving islands to accept the tmmigrunts* a 
willingness that pre-supposes suffident authority in the central 
Governtnent. A firm hand, generally accepted or submitted 
to, must replace the Dutch in diTeciing movement tow^ards still 
undeveloped areas — Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes in Indonesia* 
Mindanao in the Philippines^whose local rulers would try to 
regulate settlement in their own interests alone and in their own timeJ 

inciiisirialhafion is also counted on to absorb the surplus agri¬ 
cultural population. There is no want of plans to fix the stages and 

■ H^estrrn New Guinea*—the Irian of the Indonesians—is not included in the 
Republic or Indonesia,. Its lar^ area of ]60,O0C square roiles wtLh a popuJattno 
or 2 or 3 pcTsons lo ibe square mile is still almost uniotiched, but scans to have 
great reserves of minerals, cspcciatly pctrolcuni. These ha^'C already attrected 
a good deal vrcapiial from abroad^ panicularly from the U-S.A, The special 
arrangement irtade for this hit of the Dutch EasE Indies seems to have been not 
Only approved, but even demanded by the United States and Australia. The 
latter sees In tbe island, ihe eastern half of which she already goverxi^, not only 
possibiliiksor agriciiliLfre and minrng, hut al$o a ntmpari to protect her While 
Policy from ibe Yellnw peoples. In this connexion it may be nvenlioricd that 
there is a plan to trensfer Eo New Guinco any Eurasians tn Indonesia who may 
desire it. The tndone&ran press bemoans the fate of 'Irban' and asJts why 
Indonesians should not Kttle in this vast island now they haw themselves 
escaped from ibe grip of the colonial system! 

■ For infonrmtion about Dutch l^cw Guinea s« ihe 'Report of I he Com- 
mitcct on New Guinea (Irioji)^ I950^ in four pans with large folding map, pub. 
by the SecretariaE of ihe Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 

MJ.a.P. —28 
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objective, but since the end of the Vt^t results continue to be poor. 
Labour is certainly plentiful, for the towns are overcrowded, five of 
them having a population of more than a million persons. It is 
easy to imagine this town proletariat at work in a swarm of fac¬ 
tories ii but would this keep the inct^^ise of population within 
reasonable limits? Could the crowds of workers be incnlcared with 
those habits of birth control which certain economists and demo¬ 
graphers regard as highly desirable and indeed indispensable? 
Unfortunately, industry seems to expand veiy' slowly here. Official 
reports calmly record the establishment of this or that industry and 
the support given by the State to local crafts, but Ji is difiicuk to see 
any further des'elopmeni. Progress has certainly been madc^ how¬ 
ever, in cement manulacturc in the Philippines and the sawmills in 
5ingapore+^ ^ But the textile industries seem to be declining when 
their condition is compared with what it was before the war; and 
this is true in both the Philippines and Indonesia. The consumption 
of mechanical energy is very smalL The quantity of coal rabed is 
still not equal to the very modest figure for 1^39. and the production 
of electricity, though it has incieased beyond the pre-war amount^ 
was only 132 fcwh. in Malaya in 1951 and 2d kwh, a year in the 
Philippine per c^pUa of the population. Petroleum production 
has also increased^ yet the percentage it represents in world pro¬ 
duction is less than in 1939, being 2-3 per cenL as compared with 
3-5 per cent.; and it is almost aU exponed. 

The slow^ pace of industrial development is to be largely attributed 
to the lack of experts. Costly machlues hastily imported are long 
in Iwing imtailed and used owing to the absence of lechuicians. 
Native society is extremely short of experts and, more generally^ of 
that middle class whose hard work, ingenuity, and education form 
the basis of State prospierity in Western countries. TTie great mass 
of people IS illiteratep and those who have bad the advantage of a 
secondary education or better prefer to cater a profession, like 
Law or MedictnCp rather than study mechanical engineering. This 
^dous lack of technictans will disappear as education improves; but 
it will take time and call for competent instmciors and sound 
financbl conditions. 

Forei^ aid is more than ever indispensabJCh Some attempts at 
economic assistance have already been made in such schemes as the 
Colombo Plan and the United States Point Four programme. In¬ 
vestors will not accept^ however, the tempting invitations of the new 
goveruments without demanding certain guarantees w^hich only a 
stable government could give. FurthermorCp they are not reassured 
by the schemes for nationalisation announced by the Indonesian 
and Philippine States. Few investments have been made in the 
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Malay lands since the war ended. In Indonesia at lea&t the total 
of these new investments is lessened by the recall of previously 
invested capital and also by the Htgbt of native capital to safer 
quarters. 

That the future is stiU. uncertain is a eommonplace saying. It is 
greatly to be hoped^ as President Eisenhower vigorously stated 
recently, that the Malay lands wilt soon benefit from the total war 
which advanced nations should wage against poverty wherever it 
exists in the world. 

Paris, April 17, 1954. 
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